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Introduction 


Faith  and  Order  at  Stavanger 

GUNTHER  GASSMANN 


I.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission 

The  aim  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  “to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and 
one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life 
in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe”  (By-laws  of  the 
! Commission).  The  Commission  seeks  to  respond  to  this  aim  by 
attacking  the  barriers  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  goal  of  visible 
unity.  The  results  of  these  efforts — theological  agreements  and 
convergences  concerning  formerly  divisive  issues  and  clarification  of 
already  existing  common  basic  convictions — are  offered  to  the 
, churches  as  a help  for  taking  concrete  steps  towards  manifesting  their 
unity  which  is  given  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Faith  and  Order  is  not  the  only  instrument  that  serves  the 
! ecumenical  movement,  but  it  is  called  to  render  its  specific  theological 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  that  movement.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  pursue  its  activities  in  isolation  from  other  ecumenical 
efforts  carried  out  by  the  different  sub-units  of  the  World  Council  and 
the  bilateral  conversations  of  Christian  World  Communions. 
Accordingly  there  is  increasing  contact,  coordination  and  col- 
laboration with  these  other  expressions  of  the  common  ecumenical 
calling.  Furthermore,  the  present  programme  of  Faith  and  Order 
itself  has  been  broadened  in  such  a way  that  it  contains  many  points 
; of  contact  with  other  areas  of  ecumenical  endeavour.  Only  on  the 
! basis  of  this  combination  of  specificity  with  openness  to  the  wider 
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ecumenical  task  will  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  effectively 
serve  its  comprehensive  aim. 

The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  120  members.  The 
continuing  task  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  since  1910  has 
been  to  render  a significant  contribution  to  the  quest  for  visible  unity 
among  Christians  and  churches.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  Commission 
seeks  to  be  as  representative  as  possible.  Its  membership  reflects  the 
diversity  of  Christian  traditions,  the  wide  variety  of  social,  cultural, 
political  and  religious  situations,  the  increasing  participation  of 
women  and  a broad  spectrum  of  theological  positions  and  ap- 
proaches. Non-member  churches  of  the  WCC  are  also  represented 
on  the  Commission,  including  twelve  Roman  Catholics.  To  a certain 
degree  the  Commission  is  the  most  representative  theological  forum 
in  the  world. 

Because  of  its  large  size  the  Commission  holds  its  meetings  only 
every  three  or  four  years.  These  have  become  major  events,  where  the 
results  of  studies  have  been  discussed  and  adopted  and  new  or 
ongoing  studies  have  been  further  clarified  and  advanced.  A more 
regular  evaluation  and  planning  of  the  work  belongs  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  which 
consists  of  30  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  and  meets  every 
year  (for  the  Officers,  Standing  and  Plenary  Commission  members 
see  page  250  in  this  volume).  The  implementation  of  the  decisions 
and  plans  of  the  Plenary  and  Standing  Commissions,  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  ongoing  work,  contacts  with  churches  and 
ecumenical  organizations,  collaboration  with  other  sub-units  of  the 
WCC  and  study  groups  and  centres,  publications,  interpretation  of 
the  programme,  etc.,  is  assigned  to  the  Geneva  Secretariat  of  the 
Commission,  which  is  also  a sub-unit  within  the  WCC  Programme 
Unit  I on  “Faith  and  Witness”. 

II.  The  Stavanger  meeting 

1.  Purpose  and  achievements 

The  last  meetings  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission — Louvain 
1971,  Accra  1974,  Bangalore  1978  and  Lima  1982 — all  took  place 
three  and  six  or  seven  years  after  the  WCC  Assemblies  at  Uppsala 
1968  and  Nairobi  1975.  This  time-span  between  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Commission  after  these  Assemblies  and  its  meetings  provided 
sufficient  time  to  develop  study  projects  towards  a certain  maturity. 
After  the  Vancouver  Assembly  (1983),  the  newly-appointed  Standing 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  at  its  first  meeting  in  Crete  in  April 
1984,  took  a different  approach.  It  decided  that  the  new  Faith  and 
Order  Plenary  Commission  should  hold  its  first  meeting  already  in 
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August  1985  so  that  its  members  could  be  initiated  into,  and  actively 
participate  in,  the  tasks  and  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  as  early  as 
possible.  The  Standing  Commission  planned  the  programme  up  until 
the  Commission  meeting  (its  Minutes  were  published  as  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  121)  and  made  proposals  for  the  appointment  of  the 
other  90  members  of  the  Commission,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
WCC  Central  Committee  in  1984  and  1985.  This  gave  the  Geneva 
staff  just  about  one  year  to  get  the  major  study  projects  on  their  way, 
to  carry  out  the  ongoing  Faith  and  Order  tasks  and  to  prepare  the 
meeting  at  Stavanger.  This  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  intensive 
working  periods  in  the  history  of  Faith  and  Order  (see  the  Report  of 
the  Secretariat  in  this  volume). 

The  Stavanger  meeting,  I believe,  has  proved  that  the  decision  to 
hold  a rather  early  meeting  of  the  new  Commission  was  a right  one. 
During  the  first  days  at  Stavanger  we  were  impressed  with  the  keen 
desire  of  new  members  to  learn  about  the  history  and  present 
tasks  of  Faith  and  Order  and  to  introduce  their  own  views  and  ex- 
pectations. In  the  course  of  the  meeting  we  were  equally  impress- 
ed with  the  way  in  which  these  new  members  became  full  partners 
in  the  deliberations.  And  for  all  members  of  the  new  Commis- 
sion there  was  an  obvious  advantage  in  having  this  rather  early 
meeting.  It  gave  them  an  opportunity  at  an  early  stage  in  a 
new  working  period  to  make  the  Faith  and  Order  programme 
their  own,  to  present  their  suggestions  for  its  further  development 
and  to  become  aware  of  their  own  co-responsibility  for  its 
implementation.  The  Commission  has  with  great  readiness  and 
commitment  accepted  its  responsibility.  We  can  now  count  on  each 
member  for  his  or  her  support  and  contribution. 

The  other  side  of  having  this  meeting  early  was,  however,  that  there 
were  no  results  of  studies  which  were  already  mature  enough  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Commission.  Consequently,  Stavanger  produced  no 
significant  statement  which  could  be  submitted  to  the  WCC  and  the 
churches.  But  the  meeting  provided  many  important  insights, 
experiences,  proposals  and  perspectives  for  our  ongoing  work  and 
future  tasks.  It  operated  like  a worldwide  theological  consultation, 
not  without  differences  of  theological  conviction  and  conflicts 
concerning  basic  orientations,  but  also  as  a community,  deeper  and 
richer  every  day,  of  life  and  work  in  the  service  of  the  ecumenical 
cause. 

2.  Structure  and  method 

After  the  Commission  had  been  “tuned  in”  by  the  report  of  the 
director  and  the  more  fundamental  reflections  in  the  paper  of  the 
moderator,  the  first  main  item  on  the  agenda  was  the  reception 
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process  of  the  1982  Faith  and  Order  convergence  document  on 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”.  After  introductory  papers  in 
plenary,  four  groups  dealt  with  experiences  of  and  considerations  on 
the  unprecedented,  broad  impact  of  this  document  on  the  churches 
and  its  implications  for  specific  issues.  The  same  method  was 
followed  in  relation  to  the  other  two  major  projects:  “Towards  the 
Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today”  and  “The  Unity 
of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”.  After 
introductory  papers,  eight  groups  worked  side  by  side  for  a longer 
period.  Several  of  them  discussed  the  two  draft  texts  on  “We  believe 
in  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  (an  Ecumenical  Explication  of  the 
Apostolic  Faith)”  and  “The  Church  as  Mystery  and  Prophetic  Sign”, 
while  others  dealt  with  specific  aspects  of  the  two  projects.  In  a third 
round  of  group  work  the  Commission  split  up  into  four  groups  in 
order  to  discuss  and  plan  “Ongoing  Faith  and  Order  Tasks”. 

During  these  three  stages  of  work  there  were  altogether  16  groups 
which  produced  reports,  which  were  then  presented  and  discussed  in 
14  plenary  sessions.  I personally  have  never  attended  a conference 
which  provided  so  much  time  for  people  to  react  to  reports.  Yet  even 
under  these  conditions  there  was  such  a lively  interest  among 
participants  to  express  their  views  that  at  several  moments  the  lists  of 
30  or  40  speakers  had  to  be  closed.  This  kind  of  structure  and  method 
has  enabled  the  participants  to  get  acquainted  with  the  full  range  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  programme  and  to  render  their  own  contribution 
as  fully  as  possible.  This  has  certainly  also  contributed  to  the  growing 
sense  of  involvement  and  co-responsibility  indicated  above. 

The  Officers  of  the  Commission  met  regularly  during  the  meeting 
as  a steering  committee  carrying  responsibility  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  agenda  and  for  chairing  the  plenary  sessions.  The 
Standing  Commission  met  before,  during  and  after  the  meeting.  It 
was  informed  about  the  preparations  for  the  meeting,  adopted  its 
timetable,  received  the  reports  of  the  groups  and,  in  a few  cases,  when 
requested  by  the  plenary,  revised  them.  It  also  gave  directions  for  the 
follow-up  of  the  meeting  and  discussed  aspects  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1989,  and  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  Conference  should  be  combined  with  or  preceded  by  a 
second  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission.  This  question,  and  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  during  the  years  leading  up  to  the  World 
Conference,  will  be  further  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Commission  at  Potsdam,  German  Democratic  Republic,  in  July 
1986. 

3.  The  Norwegian  context  and  special  accents 

Faith  and  Order  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Church  of  Norway  to 
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hold,  for  the  first  time,  a major  WCC  conference  in  that  country.  A 
generous  financial  contribution  to  the  meeting  was  very  much 
appreciated  by  the  intellectually  rich  though  financially  poor 
Commission.  The  Geneva  staff  and  the  Norwegian  hosts  were 
determined  from  the  beginning  of  the  preparations  to  make  the 
meeting  a massive  “ecumenical  team  visit”  to  the  Christians  and 
congregations  of  the  Stavanger  area,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
an  intensive  encounter  of  the  participants  with  the  history  and 
present-day  reality  of  Norway’s  church  and  society.  Both  Solberg 
Folk  High  School,  the  hospitable  meeting  place  for  the  Commission, 
and  Stavanger,  that  old  harbour  town  with  its  beautiful  cathedral, 
were  well  suited  as  as  arena  for  this  encounter  between  the  colourful 
international  Faith  and  Order  crowd,  and  the  predominantly 
Lutheran  Norwegians  living  amidst  the  prosperity  brought  about  by 
the  oil  companies  in  and  around  Stavanger  and  their  drilling 
platforms  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  preparatory  committees  at  Oslo  and  Stavanger  worked  hard 
and  imaginatively  to  make  the  encounter  between  Norway  and  Faith 
and  Order  a living  reality.  And  the  participants  appreciated  this 
“special  programme”  enormously,  even  up  to  the  point  of  near 
exhaustion ! It  all  began  with  the  opening  service  in  the  evening  of 
1 3 August  in  the  cathedral  with  a slightly  adapted  Norwegian  version 
of  the  Lima  liturgy.  The  Bishop  of  Oslo  preached ; Faith  and  Order 
women  and  men  participated  with  Norwegian  colleagues  in  the 
liturgy.  Two  days  later  the  “other  side  of  Stavanger”  came  into  focus 
when  the  participants  visited  in  three  groups  the  headquarters  of  oil 
companies.  One  evening  was  set  aside  to  introduce  the  Commission 
to  Norwegian  society  and  culture,  a second  evening  acquainted  them 
with  religious  folk  music,  and  a third  evening  brought  them  to  a 
reception  given  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  followed  by  a 
concert  with  Norwegian  music.  On  Sunday,  18  August,  participants 
went  to  dozens  of  congregations  in,  around  and  far  beyond 
Stavanger  to  join  them  in  their  worship  and  stay  with  them  most  of 
the  day.  This  rich  experience  received  further  input  through  a visit  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Norwegian  Mission  Society  and  School  of 
Mission  and  Theology  and  an  evening  with  young  people  in  a YMCA 
centre. 

During  one  afternoon  a ship  brought  Faith  and  Order  to  Utstein 
Monastery,  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in  Norway,  where  the  parti- 
cipants listened  to  baroque  music  and  a lecture  on  Norwegian  church 
history,  had  supper  in  a “Prayer  House”  (we  were  in  the  midst  of 
Lutheran-pietistic-awakening  country)  and  were  escorted  back  to  the 
ship  by  the  swinging  local  brass  band.  In  the  closing  worship  on 
Sunday,  25  August,  again  in  the  cathedral,  WCC  general  secretary 
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Emilio  Castro  preached— and  at  least  for  once  in  his  life  he  had  to 
stick  to  his  manuscript  because  the  service  was  broadcast  and  the 
sermon  was  read  simultaneously  in  Norwegian ! I am  certain  that  no 
Faith  and  Order  meeting  was  ever  before  so  much  immersed  in  the 
local  situation.  This  has  undoubtedly  provided  both  an  ecumenical 
dimension  to  the  awareness  of  Norwegian  church  people,  and  a 
knowledge  of  a church  and  country  which  had  been,  for  many 
Commission  members  so  far,  a distant  and  fairly  unknown  reality. 
Surrounded  by  the  joyful  and  very  helpful  group  of  Norwegian 
students  who  fulfilled  all  kinds  of  practical  services  for  the  smooth 
running  of  the  meeting  and  its  local  programme,  the  Commission 
expressed  its  deep  gratitude  to  its  hosts,  and  especially  to  Turid 
Karlsen  Seim  and  Trond  Bakkevig,  who  were  the  “soul”  behind  all 
these  unforgettable  encounters. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  and  the 
growing  community  among  the  participants  was  the  worship  ser- 
vices. The  daily  morning  prayers  were  prepared  with  great  care, 
thoughtfulness  and  much  music  by  participants  from  different 
traditions  and  continents.  Evening  prayers  at  a nearby  church  helped 
participants  to  come  to  rest  after  a busy  day  through  their  calm, 
meditative  form.  They  were  held  by  people  from  the  different 
denominations  in  Stavanger.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Dormition  of  the 
Mother  of  God  (15  August)  an  Orthodox  divine  liturgy  was 
celebrated.  All  these  services  with  their  reading  and  proclaiming  of 
the  word  of  God,  prayer  for  all  of  God’s  people  and  the  world,  and 
praise  for  the  unlimited  goodness  of  the  triune  God,  brought  the 
Faith  and  Order  people  together  in  a unity  of  spirit  and  mind  which 
both  undergirds  and  transcends  all  their  theological  endeavours 
towards  greater  unity. 

Another  special  accent  or  note  of  the  Stavanger  meeting  was, 
finally,  the  last  working  day.  At  the  end  of  a long  afternoon  plenary 
session  Emilio  Castro,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the  discussions 
during  previous  days,  addressed  the  Commission.  Within  a few 
minutes  he  had  captured  the  full  attention  of  the  audience  by 
presenting  his  perspectives  on  the  role  of  Faith  and  Order,  taking  up 
some  concrete  points  from  discussions  during  the  last  days  and 
challenging  the  Commission  to  make  the  planned  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  a much  more  significant  ecumenical  event  than 
the  planners  had  so  far  dared  to  envisage.  This  was  a highly 
stimulating  prelude  to  the  evening  that  same  day  when  the 
Commission  celebrated  the  75th  birthday  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement.  On  19  October  1910,  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  USA  resolved  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  prepare  for  a world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  It 
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was  only  appropriate  that  this  early  Anglican  initiative  was  com- 
memorated on  that  last  Stavanger  evening  by  an  Anglican,  who  was 
also  the  first  executive  secretary  of  Faith  and  Order  after  the  Second 
World  War  and  then  chairman  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Working 
Committee  (1952-1967)— Oliver  S.  Tomkins.  His  address,  which 
made  history  a present  reality,  was  complemented  by  a slide  history 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  prepared  and  presented  by 
Gennadios  Limouris  from  the  Geneva  staff.  A joyful  assembly  of  the 
participants  and  their  Norwegian  hosts  around  an  enormous  birth- 
day cake  concluded  this  extraordinary  last  evening. 

* * * 

Stavanger  has  made  the  new  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  a living 
and  experiential  reality.  It  has  provided  a basis  and  orientation  for 
the  work  during  the  coming  years.  It  has  affirmed  the  commitment, 
role  and  potential  of  this  unique  theological  community  for  the 
unfinished  ecumenical  agenda  of  bringing  Christians  and  churches 
together  in  a communion  of  faith,  witness  and  service  for  the  sake  of 
God’s  world. 


Editor’s  introduction 


THOMAS  F.  BEST 


Faith  and  Order,  Stavanger  1985,  with  its  mixture  of  veterans  and 
new  faces,  mature  projects  and  new  beginnings,  was  an  exciting 
meeting— and  one  unusually  difficult  to  capture  between  the  covers 
of  a book.  Nevertheless  formal  records,  though  they  cannot  convey 
the  full  excitement  and  creativity  of  the  meeting  itself,  are  essential  as 
a basis  for  further  work. 

This  official  report,  then,  brings  together  the  papers  presented  at 
the  meeting  and  the  reports  produced  by  the  various  working  groups. 
Commissioners  will  recall  that,  in  general,  these  reports  were  referred 
by  motion  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  for 
appropriate  action.  We  have  incorporated  editorial  changes  made  in 
the  reports  by  their  principal  drafters  on  the  basis  of  plenary 
discussion  and,  in  a few  cases,  of  further  reflection  by  the  Standing 
Commission. 

The  working  group  reports  are  preceded  by  a concise  record  of  the 
plenary  discussion  upon  them.  These  are  based  upon  the  work  of 
Martin  Conway,  an  old  Faith  and  Order  hand— sometime  critic, 
constant  friend— whose  services  we  were  privileged  to  have  at 
Stavanger  as  minute  secretary.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to 
include  his  account  directly;  elsewhere  I have  summarized  and 
shortened  it,  I trust  judiciously  and  accurately. 

The  volume  includes  in  its  final  section  the  By-Laws  of  Faith  and 
Order,  and  an  updated  list  of  Commission  members.  It  thus  becomes 
the  primary  reference  to  the  present  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 
The  membership  list  has  been  compiled  from  information  submitted 
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by  the  commissioners  themselves;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  perfect,  and 
the  Secretariat  welcomes  corrections  of  any  errors  which  may  have 
crept  in. 

Two  matters  of  editorial  policy,  reflecting  decisions  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Secretariat  rather  than  of  any  single  individual,  should  be 
mentioned.  First,  limitations  of  space  have  made  it  necessary  to 
exclude  everything  not  directly  related  to  the  business  of  the  meeting. 
We  regret  that  we  could  not  include  materials  from  the  worship  life 
and  cultural  activities  which  added  so  much  to  our  experience  at 
Stavanger.  Our  gratitude  for  these  contributions  has  been  recorded  in 
the  director’s  introduction  to  this  volume. 

Secondly,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  have  as  a rule  not  attempted 
to  give  the  full  titles  of  persons  referred  to  in  the  papers  and  reports. 
These  are  available,  of  course,  from  the  official  Commission  member- 
ship list  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

On  the  matter  of  style  and  language  a more  personal  comment  is  in 
order.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  reflects  now,  more  than  ever 
in  its  history,  the  global  diversity  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  this  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  our  language  and  forms  of  expression. 
Where  editing  has  been  necessary  I have  sought  to  preserve  the 
linguistic  flavour  of  the  original,  and  to  avoid  an  artificial  evenness  of 
tone. 

There  remains  the  pleasant  task  of  recording  thanks.  First,  to  the 
authors  and  drafters  whose  work  has  made  this  volume  a pleasure  to 
edit.  Then  to  Martin  Conway,  who  faithfully  and  carefully  noted  the 
life  of  our  meeting  from  beginning  to  end,  and  whose  work  has  been 
of  immense  help  in  preparing  the  present  volume.  To  the  Publications 
Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  its  continued 
faithful  and  highly  professional  support  of  our  work.  And  finally, 
though  the  bulk  of  the  labour  has  fallen  inevitably  to  one  hand,  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  have  played  important 
roles  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  To  them  I offer  my  thanks  and 
gratitude  for  our  collaboration  in  this  and  other  work  over  the  past 
year. 


Christmas  1985 
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Faith  and  Order: 
Past,  present  and  future 


Faith  and  Order  1910-1985: 
a recollection 

OLIVER  TOMKINS 


Although  I am  slightly  older  than  Faith  and  Order,  I must  confess 
that  in  1910  my  two  year-old  mind  was  not  yet  engaged  with  the 
problems  of  Christian  unity.  And  my  father  was  not  at  Edinburgh 
debating  missionary  work  but  in  central  China  doing  it! 
Nevertheless,  I am  truly  grateful  to  Gunther  Gassmann  and  his 
associates  for  this  exercise  in  the  “veneration  of  relics”  which  allows 
me  to  share  with  you  in  thanking  God  for  75  years  of  his  blessing 
upon  our  concern  for  the  unity  of  his  church  (and  for  this  opportunity 
given  to  my  wife,  who  was  so  often  separated  from  her  husband  by 
the  claims  of  unity,  this  time  to  be  united  with  me  in  responding  to 
them). 

My  own  personal  commitment  to  the  cause  came,  I suppose,  when 
as  a schoolboy  I heard  Edward  Woods,  by  then  Bishop  of  Croydon 
and  a hero  of  my  youth,  speaking  with  infectious  enthusiasm  and 
hope  about  the  conference  at  Lausanne  he  was  about  to  attend  with 
Christians  from  all  over  the  world. 

I.  Nurtured  in  prayer 

Browsing  through  old  documents,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was 
that  Faith  and  Order  was  conceived  in  a moment  of  prayer.  In  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  papers  I have  of  the  old  Faith  and  Order 
Continuation  Committee,  Herman  Sasse  of  Erlangen  (a  redoubtable 
Lutheran)  wrote  that,  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference  1910,  a number 
of  Anglicans  met,  as  was  their  wont,  for  early  celebrations  of  the 
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eucharist;  it  was  at  one  of  those  services  that  the  idea  of  a world 
conference  on  Faith  and  Order  first  came  into  the  mind  of  Charles 
Brent,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  the  Philippines  and  a delegate  to  the 
Conference. 

Prayer  has  enveloped  Faith  and  Order  from  the  start.  Reading  the 
proceedings  of  Lausanne  1927,  I am  struck  by  the  frequency  with 
which  its  sessions  were  punctuated  by  pauses  for  quiet  waiting  upon 
God. 

Indeed,  the  unity  movement  has  always  been  steeped  in  prayer. 
The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  Christendom, 
the  first  society  actually  formed  primarily  to  pray  for  unity,  was 
founded  on  Anglican  and  Roman  initiative  in  1857  and  the  Lam- 
beth Conference  of  Anglican  bishops  in  1878  recommended  the 
special  observance  of  a week  of  prayer  for  unity  around  Ascension 
Day,  whilst  the  week  of  18-25  January  grew  out  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  two  then  Anglican  priests,  English  and  American,  to  pray 
for  the  reconciliation  of  all  Christians  to  the  Papal  See.  It 
was  perhaps  this  prominence  of  Anglicans  which  led  John  Bennet 
of  Union  Seminary  to  remark  to  me  that  no  one  had  done  more 
than  the  Anglican  Communion  to  pray  for  unity,  and  no  one  had 
done  more  to  prevent  it ! But  of  course  it  was  Paul  Couturier  who 
widened  the  scope  of  the  January  Octave  to  be  one  we  could  all 
share,  as  prayer  that  we  may  be  united  in  Christ  “when  He  wills 
and  by  the  means  He  wills”.  Already  in  1941  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement  had  transferred  its  special  period  of  prayer  for  unity 
from  Whitsuntide  to  the  January  Octave,  in  order  to  chime  in 
with  its  growing  support.  So  it  was  at  Eastertide  1947  that,  as 
secretary  of  Faith  and  Order,  I visited  Couturier  in  Lyons  (on  a trip 
which  also  included  a visit  to  the  newly-born  Community  of  Taize)  to 
see  how  far  we  could  cooperate  in  the  production  of  common 
material.  In  the  then  ecumenical  climate  it  could  not  be  done 
officially,  but  it  was  Couturier  who  devised  a strategy  of  “paral- 
lellaboration”  by  which  each  party  happened  to  be  aware  of  what  the 
other  was  planning!  Never  shall  I forget  Couturier’s  gentle  voice,  on 
that  first  meeting,  repeating  again  and  again  “la  charite,  c’est  tout,  la 
charite,  c’est  tout”. 

Lukas  Vise  her ’s  little  book  on  Intercession 1 is  in  this  authentic 
tradition,  as  is  the  work  of  Max  Thurian.  (The  complex  story  of  the 
movements  of  prayer  for  unity  was  vividly  told  by  Rouse  and  Neill  in 
Vol.  I of  “The  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  1517-1 948. ”2) 

II.  Honest  sharing 

The  vision  granted  to  Charles  Brent  in  prayer  quickly  led  to  action. 
On  the  eve  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
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Church  at  Cincinatti  in  October  1910,  he  spoke  to  a large  public 
meeting  about  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  of  the  need  for  unity  there 
revealed  and  of  his  own  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  to  examine 
differences  frankly  in  a world  conference  on  faith  and  order.  Robert 
Gardiner,  a layman  who  was  to  carry  much  of  the  practical  hard 
work  in  years  to  come,  suggested  that  the  Convention  itself  should 
take  some  practical  steps.  So  W.T.  Manning,  later  Bishop  of  New 
York,  proposed  the  resolution  which  was  passed  unanimously  first  by 
the  House  of  Deputies  and  then  by  the  House  of  Bishops:  “That  a 
Joint  Commission  be  appointed  to  bring  about  a Conference  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  touching  Faith  and  Order,  and  that  all 
Christian  Communions  throughout  the  world  which  confess  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  be  asked  to  unite  with  us  in 
arranging  for  and  conducting  such  a Conference.”  It  was  the  passing 
of  that  resolution  which  enables  us  to  celebrate  1985  as  the  75th 
anniversary  of  honest  sharing , about  both  what  we  have  in  common 
and  that  while  still  divides  us. 

Within  a few  months  some  twenty-two  churches  had  appointed 
their  own  commissions  to  cooperate  and  a great  volume  of  support 
for  the  idea  had  been  received  in  the  post.  The  first  representative 
gathering  was  convened  in  New  York  in  May  1913. 

The  principles  which  were  laid  down  at  this  early  date  are  ones 
from  which  the  movement  has  never  departed.  They  were  three. 

1.  That,  within  the  widest  possible  range  of  those  who  were  able  to 
accept  the  invitation,  the  purpose  of  gathering  should  be  to  consider 
with  equal  honesty  both  the  points  of  agreement  and  the  points  of 
difference,  and  also  “of  the  values  of  the  various  approximations  to 
belief  characteristic  of  the  several  Churches”.  I believe  that  that  last 
phrase  showed  a true  sensitivity  to  the  underlying  nuances  of 
experience  which  lie  concealed  below  our  always  insufficient  for- 
mulations. Surely  the  whole  spirit  and  structure  of  the  Lima  text  on 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  is  in  true  succession  to  that  initial 
intention. 

2.  The  second  principle  was  that  although  the  goal  of  organic  unity 
must  always  be  clearly  kept  in  view,  the  means  by  which  we  seek  it 
must  never  be  forced  upon  the  churches  by  the  Commission  but 
remain  the  prerogative  of  the  churches  themselves.  This  was  always  a 

• cardinal  principle  of  the  old  Faith  and  Order  movement,  which  for  a 
long  while  retained  in  its  constitution  a quaintly  old-fashioned  phrase 
, about  the  movement  being  “a  hand-maid”  of  the  churches.  But  the 
; point  became  a vital  one  when  Faith  and  Order  was  merged  into  the 
World  Council  and  many  were  suspicious  of  the  new  organization  as 
potentially  a “super-church” ; it  was  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
Wim  Visser ’t  Hooft  to  spell  out  its  implications  in  what  became  “the 
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Toronto  Statement”  on  “The  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches”  in  1950.  Of  some  of  the  consequences  I would 
speak  later. 

3.  The  third  point  was  pungent:  “in  order  that  the  World 
Conference  may  have  a maximum  value,  the  questions  there  to  be 
considered  shall  be  formulated  in  advance  by  committees  of  com- 
petent men  representative  of  various  schools  of  thought,  appointed  at 
as  early  a date  as  is  consistent  with  assurance  that  their  truly 
representative  character  can  not  be  successfully  challenged”. 

The  formulation  of  questions  in  advance  by  competent  repre- 
sentatives is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a good  ecumenical  con- 
ference—as  you  have  good  reason  to  know.  Browsing  through 
the  minutes  of  the  old  Continuation  Committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  William  Temple,  I am  struck  afresh  by  the  thoroughness  of  the 
preparations  for  Edinburgh  1937— one  of  those  committee  meetings 
at  St  George’s  School,  Clarens,  was  my  own  personal  induction  and 
brings  back  a recollection  of  that  great  chairman.  After  listening 
bewildered  to  an  abstruse  theological  discussion,  I remarked  to 
William  Temple  in  the  tea-break  that  I felt  like  an  old  lady  I knew 
who  used  to  say,  after  listening  to  discussion  among  her  clever  young 
grandchildren:  “I  do  wish  that  I ever  quite  understood  anything.” 
Temple  replied— “I  know  how  you  feel— but  wouldn’t  it  be  awful  if 
one  did.”  There  spoke  the  true  philosopher-theologian. 

This  tradition  of  scrupulous  and  representative  preparation  goes 
back  to  Mott  and  Oldham  in  the  planning  for  Edinburgh  1910  and  is 
essential  if  the  findings  of  ecumenical  conferences  are  to  deserve 
respect.  As  Temple  was  to  put  it  with  regard  to  the  proposed  World 
Council:  “Any  authority  it  may  have  will  consist  in  the  weight  it 
carries  with  the  Churches  by  its  wisdom”.3  But  a tension  which  is 
built  in  to  such  a concept  is  between  an  authority  which  is  recognized 
by  the  churches  as  they  are,  and  one  which  gains  recognition  only 
slowly  and  after  the  event— if  at  all;  a variant  of  the  ancient  tension 
between  priest  and  prophet. 

In  the  specific  field  of  Faith  and  Order,  this  tension  soon  came  to 
the  surface  over  schemes  of  union.  From  the  beginning  the  imperative 
to  unity  from  churches  in  a mainly  non-Christian  environment  was 
voiced  by  such  as  V.S.  Azariah  of  Dornakal  (one  of  only  two  Asians 
present  as  delegates  at  Lausanne!)  and  many  a Western  missionary. 
It  was  the  churches  in  South  India  which  were  setting  the  pace,  from 
the  inspired  gathering  at  Tranquebar  in  1919  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  united  Church  of  South  India  in  September  1947.  Comparable 
plans  for  union  developed  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
became  themselves  tragically  divisive.  Faith  and  Order  was  com- 
mitted to  organic  unity  but  not  to  any  one  way  of  achieving  it.  In  that 
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context,  Faith  and  Order’s  great  contribution  has  been  the  patient 
search  for  an  agreed  picture  of  “the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek”. 
During  the  years  when  I was  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Working 
Committee  (1953—67)  I think  we  broke  new  ground  here,  largely 
through  the  zeal  of  another  Indian  missionary,  Lesslie  Newbigin.  I 
was  chairman  of  a group  working  on  “the  future  of  Faith  and 
Order”,  part  of  one  of  those  reassessments  of  itself  which  the  WCC 
goes  in  for  periodically.  Together  with  Life  and  Work,  Faith  and 
Order  had  been  one  of  the  two  founding  movements ; now  it  looked 
like  being  relegated  to  being  a sub-division  of  a department  and  there 
was  genuine  anxiety  lest  its  distinctive  role  should  be  squeezed  into  a 
corner.  We  had  to  reassert  the  unique  and  central  place  of  visible 
unity  in  the  whole  picture. 

In  our  Interim  ReportI * * 4  we  said  firmly:  “It  is  our  strong  conviction 
that  to  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
involves  facing  the  question,  what  kind  of  unity  does  God  demand  of 
His  Church?  The  WCC  can  have  no  ‘neutrality’  on  whether  this 
question  is  answered  or  not— events  are  forcing  upon  us  various 
kinds  of  Christian  co-operation,  and  if  we  do  not  find  the  right  form 
of  churchly  unity  we  shall  find  ourselves  remaining  content  with  a 
form  of  organizational  unity  (which)  leaves  unfulfilled  many  of  the 
central  requirements  of  the  Church’s  life.”  When  our  report  was 
discussed  in  Central  Committee  it  was  felt  that  the  phrase  churchly 
unity  needed  to  be  unpacked.  Lesslie  Newbigin  provided  a memoran- 
dum to  fill  out  that  key  phrase  and,  to  cut  short  a long  story,  the  final 
result  was  that  Newbigin’s  attempt  to  describe  churchly  unity  became 
the  heart  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  “statement  on  unity”— a 
sentence  of  truly  Pauline  length : 

We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  his  gift  to  his 
Church  is  being  made  visible  as  all  in  each  place  who  are  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ  and  confess  him  as  Lord  and  Saviour  are  brought  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  one  fully  committed  fellowship,  holding  the  one  apostolic  faith, 
preaching  the  one  Gospel,  breaking  the  one  bread,  joining  in  common 
prayer,  and  having  a corporate  life  reaching  out  in  witness  and  service  to 
all  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  united  with  the  whole  Christian 
fellowship  in  all  places  and  all  ages  in  such  wise  that  ministry  and 
members  are  accepted  by  all,  and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as 
occasion  requires  for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  people.  It  is  for  such 
unity  that  we  believe  we  must  pray  and  work.5 

I have  thought  it  worthwhile  to  recall  that  phrase  so  fully  because  I 

think  I detect  in  subsequent  developments  some  doubts  about  the 

validity  of  that  vision.  Are  there  not  some  interpretations  of 

“conciliar  unity”  and  of  “reconciled  diversity”  which  diminish  rather 
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than  enlarge  the  value  of  that  vision?  Certainly  it  was  right  to  go  on  to 
explicate  the  universal,  catholic  dimension  of  “all  places  and  all  ages” 
and  to  acknowledge  gladly  the  very  great  diversities  in  a thousand 
ways  which  are  compatible  with  unity  in  Christ.  But  is  there  not  also  a 
danger  that,  discouraged  by  the  failures  of  so  many  plans  for  union  in 
so  many  areas,  we  may  settle  for  a cheaper  grace,  for  a path  which 
avoids  the  way  of  the  cross,  a real  dying  as  the  price  of  new  life?  It  is  a 
question  to  which  I would  return  at  the  end. 

III.  Words  with  integrity 

A movement  grounded  in  prayer  and  committed  to  honest  sharing 
must  use  words  with  integrity.  Faith  and  Order,  having  been  largely  in 
the  hands  of  professional  theologians  and  using  words  as  its  tools, 
has  always  been  open  to  the  danger  of  mistaking  words  for  ends  in 
themselves.  Yet  the  inescapable  paradox  of  communication  is  that 
words  reach  their  highest  vocation  when  they  succeed  in  hinting  at  the 
incommunicable.  Here  the  theologian  shares  in  the  travail  of  the 
poet.  To  quote  T.S.  Eliot: 

Trying  to  learn  to  use  words,  and  every  attempt 
Is  a wholly  new  start,  and  a different  kind  of  failure 
Because  one  has  only  learnt  to  get  the  better  of  words 
For  the  thing  one  no  longer  has  to  say,  or  the  way  in  which 
One  is  no  longer  disposed  to  say  it.  And  so  each  venture 
Is  a new  beginning,  a raid  on  the  inarticulate. . . 

In  the  general  mess  of  imprecision  of  feeling, 

Undisciplined  squads  of  emotion. . . 

For  us,  there  is  only  the  trying.  The  rest  is  not  our  business.6 

But  the  religion  of  the  word  cannot  evade  words  and  our  message 
is  called  “good  news”. 

So  it  was  proper  that  at  our  first  World  Conference,  Lausanne 
1927,  subject  IV  was  “The  Church’s  Common  Confession  of  Faith”,7 
as  at  our  last  Assembly,  Vancouver  1983,  the  mandate  of  Lima  was 
confirmed  to  move  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the 
Apostolic  Faith  Today”. 

Yet  we  know  that  words  are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  That  is  what 
I had  in  mind  when,  as  secretary  to  the  Lund  World  Conference  in 
1952,  I said  in  my  report  that  we  cannot  forever  go  on  simply 
explaining  our  confessional  views  or  “we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
cataloguing  dead  issues  instead  of  wrestling  with  living  truth”.  Our 
words  ought  to  be  making  a difference  to  the  way  we  behave,  so  that 
“the  implication  of  our  confessed  unity  in  Christ,  beneath  and  above 
our  divisions,  is  that  we  should  do  together  everything  except  what 
irreconcilable  difference  of  sincere  conviction  compels  us  to  do 
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separately”.  I well  remember  that  it  was  that  vivid  and  infectious 
evangelist  D.T.  Niles  who,  in  the  little  committee  drafting  the 
Message  of  the  conference,  suggested  that  that  thought  should  find  a 
place  in  our  “Word  to  the  Churches”,  which  it  did  in  the  form  which 
has  often  been  quoted  since  as  “the  Lund  Principle”. 

But  that,  too,  is  easier  said  than  done!  I certainly  learned  as  a 
diocesan  bishop  that  it  is  very  hard  to  do  things  together,  even  when 
no  principles  are  involved,  simply  because  most  of  our  structures, 
finance,  personnel,  committees,  and  so  on,  are  designed  to  go  it  alone 
and  the  resources  for  doing  things  together  are  derisory  in  com- 
parison. (Perhaps  all  that  I would  now  add  is  that  there  is  no  virtue  in 
the  churches  doing  together  the  things  we  ought  not  to  be  doing  at 
all!) 

The  speech  which  immediately  preceded  mine  at  Lund  was  by 
Edmund  Schlink  (Gunther  Gassmann’s  teacher  and  our  good 
friend).  He  spoke  of  the  danger  in  which  we  stand  if  our  words  are  not 
responsible : “If  we  do  not  manifest  the  unity  which  has  been  given  to 
us,  this  act  of  God’s  grace  will  become  an  accusation.  The  inspiring 
vision  of  unity  will  itself  then  place  us  under  the  judgement  of  God.” 

As  we  move  “towards  the  common  expression  of  the  apostolic 
faith”  we  also  meet  him  who  is  coming  towards  us  as  our  Judge. 


IV.  Open  to  the  world 

The  youth  observers  are  invariably  a salutary  presence.  I recollect 
that  at  some  Faith  and  Order  Conference  (I  think  at  Montreal)  the 
youth  group  put  up  a cartoon  depicting  hungry  masses  outside  a door 
whilst  inside  a bunch  of  theologians  sat  round  a table  with  razors  in 
their  hands— splitting  hairs!  (I  hope  that  image  is  translatable?)  We 
have  sometimes  given  the  impression  of  being  an  introspective,  self- 
absorbed  movement,  not  truly  open  to  the  world. 

That  openness  has  a twofold  reference : the  church  has  always  been 
open  to  be  influenced  by  the  world ; it  is  also  called  to  be  open  to  go 
out  into  the  world. 

In  the  former  sense,  the  earliest  phase  of  Faith  and  Order  was  too 
preoccupied  with  the  self-discovery  of  long-separated  Christians  to 
be  particularly  concerned  with  analyzing  how  far  our  separations 
were  in  fact  the  reflection  of  those  in  the  world  around  us.  But 
between  Lausanne  1927  and  Edinburgh  1937  it  was  the  particular 
contribution  of  the  American  churches  to  bring  home  that  truth.  For 
example  in  the  1935  minutes  of  the  Continuation  Committee  (a 
splendid  title,  by  the  way,  because  it  emphasized  that  the  movement 
continued  between  world  conferences !),  W.L.  Sperry  of  Harvard  was 
presenting  a report  emphasizing  the  role  of  racial,  political  and  social 
factors  in  the  origin  and  continuance  of  denominational  divisions.  By 
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the  time  Faith  and  Order  was  part  of  the  WCC  the  point  was  ripe  for 
re-emphasis.  C.H.  Dodd  was  invited  by  the  secretary  to  submit  a 
paper  to  the  first  post-Amsterdam  meeting  of  the  Commission  at 
Chichester  in  1949  on  the  unacknowledged  motives  underlying  our 
divisions.  I well  remember  calling  on  Dodd  at  his  home  in  Cambridge 
to  persuade  him  to  put  on  paper  a train  of  thought  I had  heard  him 
develop  in  an  informal  gathering.  This  thread  is  one  that  has  run 
through  Faith  and  Order  like  a piece  of  homespun  wool  in  the  silken 
weave  of  pure  theology  from  early  days  until  now. 

The  other  sense  of  openness  has  been  through  greater  changes.  It  is 
a truism  that  Faith  and  Order  was  conceived  in  the  context  of 
mission.  St  John  17:21,  “that  they  may  be  one  that  the  world  may 
believe”,  was  Brent’s  text  at  the  opening  service  of  Lausanne,  and  it 
remains  true  that  the  hindrance  which  our  divisions  afford  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  gives  urgency  to  our  work  for  unity.  But  the 
picture  has  greatly  changed  in  its  relative  proportions  and  colours. 
Edinburgh  1910  was  very  much  a white  man’s  mission  to  the  heathen 
world  and  even  Edinburgh  1937  was  overwhelmingly  European  and 
North  American.  Looking  back  on  my  first  experiences  of  the 
Continuation  Committee,  it  was  a rather  cosy  and  select  club ! Today, 
of  course,  we  recognize  that  most  of  humankind  is  not  “white”  and 
the  ecumenical  movement,  in  all  its  aspects,  reflects  that  truth.  Two 
other  shifts  in  perspective  have  affected  our  view : we  all  see  now  what 
only  a few  visionaries  realized  before,  that  our  frail  and  precious 
planet  is  the  only  home  we  have  and,  in  that  global  village,  the 
religious  traditions  of  humanity  must  take  each  other  more  seriously. 
In  the  WCC  as  a whole,  we  have  responded  to  this  deepened 
experience  of  the  Creator  God  by  all  that  is  involved  in  the  work  for 
respecting  the  integrity  of  creation  and  the  true  meaning  of  being 
human,  as  the  context  for  continuing  concern  for  justice  and  peace, 
and  with  dialogue  between  living  faiths  as  the  context  for  continuing 
concern  for  mission. 

I had  begun  to  glimpse  this  for  myself  by  the  time  I left  active 
service  in  Faith  and  Order  for  I see  that  I said,  in  my  last  address  as 
chairman  of  the  Working  Committee  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  this 
Commission  in  1967, 8 “we  have  become  increasingly  aware  that  a 
new  dimension  of  Faith  and  Order  and  a new  conception  of  its  task  is 
inevitable. . . this  new  insight  has  come  to  stay  because  it  is  the  task  of 
Faith  and  Order  to  discern  the  New  Man  in  Christ ; to  discern  what  is 
the  form  of  a true  humanity.  To  see  the  answer  to  that  question  is  to 
understand  afresh  the  form  of  the  Church.  The  New  Man  cannot  be  a 
schizophrenic.  A divided  church  obscures  from  humanity  the  form  of 
its  own  destiny.”  If  I understand  aright  this  study  you  are  now 
pursuing  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
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Community”,  that  is  to  continue  with  exploring  the  same 
thought— though  perhaps  today  it  might  be  wise  to  add  that  when 
St  Paul  spoke  of  kainos  anthropos  (Eph.  4:24)  he  included  “the 
community  of  women  and  men  in  church  and  society” ! 

V.  Unity  in  the  divine  Trinity 

Many  of  you  will  be  familiar  with  that  lovely  Russian  ikon  by  the 
fifteenth  century  artist,  Andrei  Rublev  (a  fine  reproduction  of  it 
hangs  in  the  chapel  of  the  WCC  headquarters  in  Geneva).  It  has  for 
long  expressed  for  me  better  than  words  the  sublime  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  The  three  angelic  visitors  to  Abraham  in  the  grove  of 
Mamre  have  become,  in  mystical  meditation,  a prefiguring  of  the 
triune  God.  On  a background  of  golden  glory,  the  three  figures  are 
seated  in  attitudes  both  peaceful  and  dynamic:  the  lines  of  their 
gestures  and  forms  flow  in  a circle  of  relationship  which  binds  them 
into  a unity  even  whilst  each  Person  is  differentiated  in  relation  to  the 
other  two;  all  share  the  gold  of  holiness,  the  blue  of  divinity,  yet  each 
has  distinctive  hues.  Similarity  and  difference,  rest  and  movement,  joy 
and  compassion,  time  and  eternity— all  are  mysteriously  present 
together,  and  all  centred  on  the  chalice  of  perfect  self-giving  love.  I 
wish  I could  end  by  inviting  you  simply  to  contemplate  in  silence  this 
sublime  expression  of  the  circulating  life  of  the  Godhead. 

Yet  I mention  it  in  conclusion  because,  as  I have  tried  to  share  with 
you  a longer  perspective  on  our  common  tasks  than  there  is  usually 
time  for  in  our  meetings,  I rejoice  that  the  basis  of  the  World  Council 
is  explicitly  trinitarian.  The  original,  somewhat  naively  Christo- 
centric formula  on  which  the  Faith  and  Order  invitation  was 
issued  75  years  ago  was  amended  (under  Lutheran  and  Orthodox 
pressures  primarily)  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  to  its  present 
“fellowship  of  churches  which  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Saviour  according  to  the  scriptures  and  therefore  seek  to  fulfill 
together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit”.  Then,  first  among  the  purposes  of  that 
“common  calling”,  is  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 

I find  it  immensely  cheering  that,  in  recent  years,  all  that  Faith  and 
Order  stands  for  has  come  back  into  the  centre  of  the  ecumenical 
picture,  not  least  because  of  the  transformation  in  Roman  Catholic 
attitudes  to  fellow-Christians,  for  which  God  be  praised!  It  was  not 
part  of  the  scope  of  this  address  to  consider  the  large  and  important 
question  of  the  terms,  for  both  sides,  upon  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  might  become  a member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
But  happily  the  Constitution  of  Faith  and  Order  makes  it  possible  for 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  member  churches  of  the  WCC  to  be  full 
members  of  this  Commission.  And  after  Vatican  II  it  was  soon  clear 
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that  since  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  certainly  itself  one  of  the 
bodies  which  are  called,  in  present  “ecumenese”,  Christian  World 
Communions,  its  natural  vis-a-vis  was  other  similar  bodies,  though 
these  vary  greatly  in  structure : hence  the  development  of  bilateral 
conversations  which  have  now  become  such  an  important  part  of  the 
ecumenical  scene  and  of  Faith  and  Order  Commission  concern. 

Yet  it  is  surely  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  compared  with  any  of  the  other  Christian  communions, 
Orthodox,  Protestant  or  Anglican,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  areas 
of  theological  exploration  most  central  to  the  whole  quest  for  unity. 
In  Rome,  the  rest  of  us  encounter  a reality,  at  once  spiritual, 
theological,  cultural  and  administrative,  which  calls  into  question  all 
that  we  stand  for.  At  the  same  time,  all  that  we  stand  for  calls  into 
question  the  claims  of  Rome  to  Catholicism  (i.e.  universality).  By 
what  authority  do  any  of  us,  Rome  included,  make  the  claims  we  do? 
Surely  Faith  and  Order  has  a unique  obligation  to  face  that  question 
as  the  one  forum  in  which  half  a century  of  slowly  acquired  mutual 
trust  has  led  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  Roman  Catholic  partici- 
pation. It  is  a prospect  of  immeasurable  possibility. 

There  is  indeed  much  to  show  after  this  short  75  years ! I have  often 
used  the  picture  of  Faith  and  Order  work  as  being  like  that  of  the 
“back-room  boys”  of  commercial  scientific  research  until,  one  day, 
there  suddenly  appears  on  the  counters  of  main-street  stores  a new 
line  of  calculators  or  cassettes  as  the  fruit  of  their  hidden  labours.  I 
feel  that  the  phenomenal  sale  of  BEM  is  a bit  like  that! 

I have  glanced  back  with  you  at  some  of  the  changing  emphases  in 
our  many-sided  task.  So  long  as  we  remain  firmly  grounded  in  our 
trinitarian  faith,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  our  goal.  I believe  it  will 
always  be  true  that  “all  in  each  place”  will  seek  to  manifest  their 
unity,  whatever  delightful  varieties  the  Holy  Spirit  will  allow  us 
within  the  family  life;  it  will  always  be  true  that  we  shall  seek  the 
fellowship  of  eucharistic  joy — and  find  there  a common  life  in  all 
places  and  ages.  These  things— and  much  else  that  we  have  glanced  at 
tonight— will  always  be  true  simply  because  God  himself  is  unity  in 
fellowship.  The  Father  sends  the  Son  into  our  world  to  gather  us  into 
his  body  by  the  Spirit,  that  united  with  him  we  may  be  carried  into 
the  circulating  life  of  the  Godhead,  experienced  here  in  broken 
glimpses  and  partial  expression.  Our  goal  in  time  is  to  embody  love 
because  we  hope  in  eternity  to  be  gathered  into  the  glory  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity. 
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Report  of  the  Secretariat 

GUNTHER  GASSMANN 


I.  From  Lima  to  Crete 

1.  Preparations  for  a new  working  period 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  was  held  in 
Lima,  Peru , in  January  1982.  By  its  adoption  of  the  Lima  document 
on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  it  secured  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  only  few  previous  such 
meetings  have  done.  The  Lima  liturgy  composed  on  this  occasion, 
though  in  no  sense  “official”,  will  also  ensure  that  Lima  1982  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten. 

Between  Lima  and  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Vancouver,  Canada , in  August  1983,  when  all  the 
financial  and  staff  resources  of  the  World  Council  were  required  for 
Assembly  preparations,  only  a very  limited  amount  could  be  done  to 
advance  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  Assembly  itself  was  of 
great  significance  for  Faith  and  Order.  Though  this  was  hardly 
planned  for  in  the  official  programme,  it  became  clear  at  the 
Assembly  for  the  first  time  how  wide  the  ripples  from  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  are  and  what  an  appropriate  liturgical  form 
the  Lima  liturgy  can  provide  for  a major  ecumenical  gathering. 

There  was  also  the  fact  that,  unlike  most  of  the  other  areas  of  the 
WCC’s  work,  Faith  and  Order  came  to  Vancouver  with  clear  notions 
about  its  work  in  the  coming  years.  That  was  another  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Lima  meeting.  This  work  includes:  the  continuing  process  of 
discussing  and  receiving  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”;  the 
study  programme  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the 
Apostolic  Faith  Today”,  already  begun  and  with  its  future  course 
planned ; the  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of 
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Human  Community”,  resolved  upon  though  its  methods  and 
approaches  still  remain  to  be  clarified;  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  study  on  “The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in 
the  Church”,  which  are  important  both  for  the  total  work  of  the 
WCC  and  for  the  individual  Faith  and  Order  programmes;  and 
finally,  the  Lima  decision  to  hold  a World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  in  1987  or  1988. 

Both  in  its  basic  programme  guidelines  and  priorities  and  in  the 
report  of  Issue  Group  2 on  “Taking  Steps  Towards  Unity”,  the 
Vancouver  Assembly  confirmed  the  Faith  and  Order  programme, 
clarified  certain  points  in  it  (e.g.  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Renewal  of  Human  Community”),  and  set  it  in  the  overall  context  of 
the  WCC’s  vocation  and  responsibilities  in  the  world  today. 
Immediately  after  the  Assembly,  the  newly  appointed  Central 
Committee  was  able  to  appoint  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith 
and  Order,  so  that,  from  Vancouver  onwards,  not  only  the  future 
programme  with  its  priorities  but  also  the  permanent  working  body 
of  the  Commission  were  already  established. 

In  comparison  with  the  other  sub-units  of  the  WCC,  therefore, 
Faith  and  Order  was  in  a privileged  though  entirely  proper  position 
which  should,  in  my  view,  serve  as  an  example  for  the  future.  For  in 
the  case  of  other  sub-units,  a laborious  and  tedious  process  lasting 
two  whole  years  has  been  required  to  clarify  their  programmes  and 
settle  the  form  of  their  mutual  cooperation,  as  well  as  certain  concerns 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  WCC,  and  to  appoint  their  commissions 
and  working  groups.  Only  in  the  first  months  of  this  year  have  these 
commissions  and  working  groups  been  able  to  hold  their  first 
meetings.  That  is  obviously  far  too  long  a period  to  allocate  to  the 
preparations  for  a new  stage  in  the  work  of  the  World  Council. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  Faith  and  Order  programme 
The  fact  that  Lima  1982  and  Vancouver  1983  had  given  us,  so  soon 
after  the  Assembly,  both  clear  guidelines  and  a new  Standing 
Commission  for  the  continuation  of  our  work  was  also  important 
because  it  made  it  possible  for  the  Standing  Commission  to  hold  its 
first  meeting  only  eight  months  after  Vancouver,  and  only  a few 
months  after  the  new  director  and  two  new  senior  colleagues  had 
taken  up  their  posts.  This  meeting  took  place  in  the  Orthodox 
Academy  on  the  island  of  Crete  in  April  1984.  The  new  Commission 
settled  with  impressive  speed  into  a collegial  and  constructive  modus 
operandi.  It  drafted  plans  for  the  three  main  Faith  and  Order 
programmes— the  reception  of  the  Lima  document  and  the  eva- 
luation of  the  responses  to  it,  the  study  on  the  apostolic  faith,  and  on 
the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  renewal  of  human  community— and 
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also  established  theological  and  methodological  principles.  It  gave 
thought  to  the  proposed  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  and 
to  future  work  in  the  area  of  united  and  uniting  churches ; and  it  drew 
up  a list  of  nominations  for  the  remaining  90  places  on  the 
Commission.  You  have  received  the  report  of  this  meeting.1  It  is 
vitally  important  for  the  work  of  this  first  Commission  meeting, 
even  if  some  additional  aspects  have  meanwhile  emerged  for  our 
programme. 

In  July  1984,  the  WCC  Central  Committee  confirmed  the  three 
main  Faith  and  Order  programmes,  stressed  their  “special  impor- 
tance for  the  quest  for  visible  unity”  and  made  a number  of 
suggestions  for  carrying  them  out.  It  also  approved  the  choice  of 
Norway  for  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  August,  as  well  as  the 
proposal  to  hold  a world  conference  in  1988. 2 The  Central 
Committee  also  appointed  the  new  Plenary  Commission  for  Faith 
and  Order,  to  which  a few  other  members  were  also  appointed  by  this 
year’s  Central  Committee  a few  days  ago.  This  Commission,  in  other 
words  you  yourselves,  constitutes  the  largest  and  most  representative 
of  the  WCC  commissions.  The  size  of  this  Commission,  far  from 
being  a privileged  concession,  is  a sheer  necessity  when  we  consider 
that  the  WCC’s  other  important  tasks  are  shouldered  either  by  large 
sub-units  (e.g.  World  Mission  and  Evangelism)  or  by  a number  of 
sub-units  in  collaboration  (e.g.  in  the  social  and  political  field). 

Representatives  of  churches  which  are  not  members  of  the  WCC 
are  again  included  in  the  new  Commission  (including  twelve  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church).  The  number  of  women 
members  of  the  Commission  has  again  been  increased  and  members 
from  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  make  up  almost  half  of  the  total 
Commission  membership.  A colleague  on  the  WCC  staff  wrote 
recently  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  the  most  repre- 
sentative theological  forum  in  the  world.  That  sounds  indeed  great, 
but  therein  also  lies  a great  obligation. 

3.  Persons 

Before  coming  to  the  report  on  our  actual  work  in  the  past  months,  let 
me  first  of  all  present  to  you  the  men  and  women  without  whom  all 
our  prospects  and  plans  would  have  remained  no  more  than 
prospects  and  plans. 

In  August  1983  the  WCC  Central  Committee  appointed  John 
Deschner  as  the  new  moderator  of  our  Commission.  In  this  task  he 
succeeded  Nikos  Nissiotis,  to  whom  we  and  the  vice-moderators  and 
members  of  the  previous  Commission  have  already  expressed  our 
thanks.  We  are  delighted  that  he  is  able  to  continue  to  assist  us  in  our 
work.  John  Deschner,  too,  has  long  been  associated  with  the  work  of 
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Faith  and  Order  and  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  proved  possible, 
therefore,  to  maintain  continuity  in  the  leadership  of  the  Commission 
along  with  the  high  standards  of  theological  competence  requisite  for 
this  task.  This  continuity  in  experience  and  competence  is  also 
reinforced  by  the  four  vice-moderators : Mary  Tanner,  Metropolitan 
Bartholomew,  Horace  O.  Russell  and  Jean  Tillard,  who  have  likewise 
long  been  actively  involved  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

In  the  Secretariat,  on  the  contrary,  the  change  cut  much  deeper. 
Even  in  the  relatively  short  space  of  three  years,  William  Lazareth,  my 
predecessor  as  director,  enhanced  the  standing  of  Faith  and  Order  in 
fundamental  ways  by  his  distinguished  and  dynamic  theological 
leadership.  For  me  it  was  not  only  a joy  but  also  a far  from  easy 
challenge  to  succeed  him  and,  like  him,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  long-serving  and  outstanding  predecessor,  Lukas  Vischer,  “Mr 
Faith  and  Order”.  Although  I had  myself  collaborated  in  Faith  and 
Order  for  many  years,  it  was  quite  a new  situation  to  find  myself 
responsible  for  the  planning,  execution,  administration  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  work,  for  relations  within  the  WCC  and  with  the 
churches,  for  the  interpretation  of  our  work  and  for  our  many 
contacts.  Many  people  have  encouraged  me  in  this  new  task,  still  only 
twenty  months  old,  and  I am  particularly  grateful  for  the  committed 
support  of  the  moderator  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Commission 
and  for  the  thoroughgoing  and  cheerful  cooperation  I have  enjoyed 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Secretariat. 

Like  Bill  Lazareth,  Michael  Kinnamon  also  returned  to  his  own 
country,  after  Constance  F.  Parvey  and  Choan-Seng  Song  had  already 
left  the  Secretariat.  These  three  colleagues  made  considerable  and 
permanent  contributions  to  our  work.  The  painful  gaps  thus  left  were 
in  turn  filled  by  Gennadios  Limouris  of  Greece,  who  started  work  with 
us  in  July  1983.  Once  again,  after  a long  interval,  we  welcomed  an 
Orthodox  theologian  into  the  Secretariat,  who  not  only  helps  us  in  an 
indispensable  way  with  Orthodox  and  theological  relationships  but 
also  brings  with  him  a most  useful  talent  for  organization  and 
efficiency.  Three  weeks  after  my  own  entry  into  the  Secretariat  in 
January  1 984,  Thomas  Best , Michael  Kinnamon’s  successor  from  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  (Christian  Church)  in  the  USA,  joined  us. 
Familiarizing  himself  rapidly  with  the  details  of  Faith  and  Order’s 
work  in  recent  years,  he  was  able  after  only  a few  weeks  to  draft  plans 
for  future  work  in  the  area  of  his  responsibility. 

For  us  three  newcomers,  it  was  most  important,  indeed  indispens- 
able, that  we  should  find  three  colleagues  already  there  in  the 
Secretariat  who  represented  experience,  knowledge  and  continuity, 
to  help  us  in  the  intensive  programme  of  work  just  beginning.  As  you 
have  certainly  noticed  already,  Renate  Sbeghen  has  after  more  than 
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twenty  years  service  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  become 
almost  its  “mother”  and  its  living  “memory  bank”,  while  Eileen 
Chapman  faithfully  looks  after  her  two  “sons”,  Dr  Best  and  Dr 
Limouris,  and  tidies  up  the  English  of  us  all.  Continuity  in  the 
theological  work  is  represented  by  Hans-Georg  Link  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  who  has  now  worked  for  five  years  in  the 
Secretariat.  He  has  energetically  pushed  ahead  with  the  study  on  the 
apostolic  faith  and  again  and  again  shown  the  intimate  connection 
between  our  theological  work  and  the  spiritual  and  liturgical 
dimensions  of  all  ecumenical  endeavour. 

In  face  of  the  huge  responsibilities  and  expectations  reposed  in  our 
relatively  small  Secretariat,  it  is  of  great  assistance  to  have  had  Max 
Thurian  of  the  Taize  Community  in  France  working  with  us  as  a half- 
time staff  member  of  the  Secretariat  since  October  1984.  With  his 
theological  expertise  and  long  experience  of  Faith  and  Order  work, 
he  is  making  a vital  contribution  to  the  difficult  task  of  evaluating  the 
responses  to  the  Lima  document,  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”. 

Another  and  new  form  of  staff  aid  we  enjoy  is  made  possible 
because  certain  churches  place  a theologian  at  our  disposal  for  a brief 
period  of  time.  So  it  was  that  Dietrich  Werner , a young  German 
theologian,  spent  three  months  assisting  us  in  1984.  Horst  Dickel , 
who  had  secured  study  leave  from  his  church,  also  spent  three  months 
with  us  from  April  to  June  1985.  From  June  1985  to  June  1986, 
Andrea  Otto , a young  woman  pastor  who  works  half-time  for  the 
German  congregation  in  Geneva,  will  help  us  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
responses  to  the  Lima  document.  In  this  task  we  shall  also  be  assisted 
by  Jude  D.  Weisenbeck  in  Rome,  for  whose  collaboration  with  us  we 
are  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity.  We  very  much  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  us  in 
the  future  to  continue  and  to  develop  this  form  of  cooperation,  and 
ecumenical  training,  in  Faith  and  Order. 

II.  The  work  of  the  Secretariat  1984-1985 

The  work  of  the  Secretariat  in  the  past  18  months  has  made  this 
period  perhaps  one  of  the  most  intensive  working  periods  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  Secretariat.  Within  eight  months,  seven  international 
consultations  were  organized  by  us  or  in  conjunction  with  others  in 
four  continents,  and  preparations  also  made  for  this  meeting  in 
Stavanger  and  for  the  next  international  consultation  due  to  take 
place  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  at  the  end  of  September.  Moreover, 
this  was  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  four  large  publications  and 
to  our  ongoing  tasks.  This  heavy  workload  was  shouldered  willingly 
because,  following  the  pause  before  and  after  Vancouver,  we  wanted 
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to  give  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  a “new  impetus”  and  also,  of 
course,  to  prepare  adequately  for  our  Commission  meeting  here  in 
Stavanger.  Now,  however,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  have  to  slacken  the 
pace  of  the  work,  in  view  of  our  limitations  in  both  finance  and  staff.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  check  the  pace  so  that  we  may  deal  thoroughly 
with  the  individual  studies,  find  time  for  our  own  theological  work, 
strengthen  the  communication  and  interpretation  of  Faith  and  Order 
tasks  and  activity,  and  tackle  projects  already  planned—  e.g.  a short 
history  of  Faith  and  Order  and  a continuation  of  the  documentation 
of  texts  important  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  initiated  by  Lukas 
Vischer  over  twenty  years  ago  in  his  A Documentary  History  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement  1927-1963 .3 

Since  you  have  already  received  material  about  the  individual 
studies  and  current  tasks,  which  will  also  be  supplemented  and 
examined  more  thoroughly  in  the  introductory  addresses  in  the  next 
few  days  immediately  ahead  and  which  were  already  mentioned  in 
our  two  information  bulletins  of  February  1985  and  in  one  or  two  of 
the  texts  for  this  conference,  I shall  deal  with  them  only  briefly  here. 

1.  Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  more  about  how  the  process  of 
discussing  and  receiving  the  Lima  document  has  become  one  of  the 
outstanding  ecumenical  events  of  this  decade,  possibly  the  most 
important  of  all.  You  have  received  a report  on  this  and  we  shall  have 
to  go  into  it  still  more  fully  in  the  first  round  of  meetings  of  the  four 
groups. 

This  process  entails  a good  deal  of  work  for  us  in  the  Secretariat 
but  of  a kind  which  gives  us  great  joy.  Every  day  we  receive  responses 
and  questions  from  all  over  the  world  and  these  have  to  be  answered. 
Explanations  of  the  document  have  been  given  by  the  staff  to  groups, 
commissions,  conferences  and  synods.  This  has  brought  us  into 
contact  with  the  local  levels  of  Christian  life  and  ecumenical 
endeavour  as  never  before.  Official  comments  from  the  churches 
continue  to  come  in,  containing  a wealth  of  reflections  and  sugges- 
tions which  are  of  great  importance  for  the  future  work.  A start  has 
been  made  on  the  evaluation  of  the  responses,  and  account  will  also 
be  taken  here  of  unofficial  responses  from  congregations,  groups  and 
others.  We  are  also  preparing  a documentation  series  on  these 
responses.  Our  Secretariat  was  largely  responsible  for  preparing  the 
inter-Orthodox  symposium  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  in 
Boston,  USA,  in  June  1985.  Extremely  positive  and  helpful  clarifi- 
cations and  perspectives  were  achieved  here  as  you  can  see  from  the 
report  of  the  symposium  which  was  sent  to  you.  An  official  statement 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  preparation  on  the  basis  of  the 
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responses  from  episcopal  conferences,  dioceses  and  theological 
faculties. 

The  process  of  receiving  the  Lima  document  will  continue  beyond 
the  end  of  this  year,  which  is  the  final  date  for  the  receipt  of  responses. 
A good  deal  of  our  time  and  energy  in  the  next  three  years  will  be 
devoted  to  the  evaluation  of  the  responses  and  to  the  preparation  of 
our  “response  to  the  responses”. 

2.  Apostolic  faith  today 

The  study  programme  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the 
Apostolic  Faith”  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  our  work.  Of  the  three 
facets  of  this  study— recognition,  explication,  and  common 
confession— it  was  decided  to  begin  with  the  second,  namely,  with  the 
common  explication  of  the  apostolic  faith.  In  October  1983  a 
consultation  in  Rome  already  examined  the  “roots  of  the  apostolic 
faith”  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  ancient  church.  The  report  and 
addresses  have  been  published  in  English  and  German.  Three 
international  consultations  were  subsequently  held:  at  Kottayam 
South  India,  in  November  1984;  at  Chantilly,  France,  in  January 
1985;  and  at  Kinshasa,  Zaire,  in  March  1985.  Each  of  these 
consultations  concentrated  on  one  of  the  three  articles  of  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed,  making  it  the  basis  of  an  explication  or 
interpretation  of  the  credal  clauses  in  face  of  the  acute  problems  and 
questions  which  divide  and  challenge  Christianity  today.  The  reports 
of  these  three  consultations  were  revised  at  two  small  consultations  in 
April  and  May  1985  and  were  sent  to  you  as  a single  document  for 
this  conference. 

We  realize  that  much  detailed  work  still  remains  to  be  done  on  this 
common  explication.  The  text  in  your  hands  is  no  more  than  a first 
step.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  suggestions  and  proposals  concerning 
both  the  overall  approach  and  the  individual  sections  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  groups  which  will  be  dealing  with  this  text,  so 
as  to  help  the  future  course  of  this  study.  The  goal  of  our  work  on  this 
common  explication  is  to  achieve  a common  reappropriation  of  the 
basic  convictions  of  our  faith  for  the  present  time.  This  could  then 
pave  the  way  both  for  the  recognition  of  the  ancient  creeds  of  the 
church  as  fundamental  statements  of  the  apostolic  faith,  and  for  a 
common  witness  to  the  faith  wherever  Christians  and  churches  are 
summoned  to  such  witness  in  specific  situations  in  our  world  today. 
But  this  would  also  be  a decisive  contribution  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  unity  of  Christians  and  churches. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  connection  with  this  study,  two  new 
volumes  have  been  published  in  the  series  “Confessing  our  Faith 
around  the  World”,  containing  credal  documents  from  Central  and 
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South  America.4  Work  has  also  been  completed  on  a comprehensive 
documentary  handbook  entitled  “Apostolic  Faith  Today”,  which  is 
to  be  published  in  German  and  English.5 

3.  Unity  of  the  church — renewal  of  the  human  community 
A start  has  been  made  on  the  study  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Renewal  of  Human  Community”.  The  object  here  is  to  show  the 
theological  connection  and  inter-relationship  between  two  basic 
tasks  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches : the  struggle  for  church  unity 
and  the  effort  to  bear  common  witness  as  Christians  in  face  of  the 
problems,  conflicts  and  dangers  of  this  world.  The  only  way  this 
difficult  and  ambitious  task  can  be  carried  out,  if  at  all,  is  by 
concentrating  on  a limited  number  of  examples.  Adopting  a proposal 
from  Vancouver,  therefore,  the  Standing  Commission  decided  to 
focus  the  study  on  one  central  aspect,  on  a common  ecclesiological 
reflection  on  “The  Church  as  Mystery  and  Prophetic  Sign”.  A 
consultation  on  this  theme  took  place  at  Chantilly  near  Paris  in 
January  1985.  Its  report,  expanded  by  the  staff  at  certain  points,  is  in 
your  hands.  A group  will  work  on  this  report  during  our  present 
meeting  with  a view  to  making  it  not  a final  document,  but  a working 
paper  to  further  our  work  in  the  study. 

The  Standing  Commission  also  decided  on  two  further  emphases 
in  the  attempt  to  clarify  the  inter-relationship  between  the  unity  and 
renewal  of  the  church  and  the  renewal  of  human  community. 

1 . The  quest  for  community  between  women  and  men  in  church 
and  society  and  the  ecclesiological  implications  of  this  community.  In 
this  connection  a first  international  consultation  is  planned  for  the 
end  of  September  1985  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  This  will  take  up 
and  develop  the  lessons  and  findings  of  the  1981  Sheffield 
“Community  Study”.  To  elicit  further  suggestions  for  this  part  of  the 
study,  a group  will  already  meet  during  our  present  conference  to 
reflect  on  future  work  in  this  area. 

2.  The  other  major  emphasis  will  be  the  examination  of  the 
interplay  between  ideologies,  social  and  economic  systems  and 
cultures,  and  questions  of  power,  human  rights,  justice  and  peace. 
Here,  too,  our  focus  will  be  the  connection  between  the  issues  and  the 
unity  and  renewal  of  the  church.  As  I see  it,  this  emphasis  needs  to  be 
more  clearly  defined  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  a superficial  dilettantism. 
Perhaps  we  should  concentrate  here  on  the  connection  between  social 
systems  (which  include  in  fact  aspects  of  ideology,  culture  and 
economics)  and  the  two  WCC  priorities  of  justice  and  peace.  For  this 
emphasis,  too,  we  hope  for  suggestions  and  perspectives  from  a group 
at  this  conference,  to  enable  us  to  prepare  more  effectively  for  a first 
consultation  in  the  middle  of  next  year. 
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Postscript : The  three  major  study  projects  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  outlined  above  are  clearly  inter-related  and  com- 
plementary. Responses  to  the  Lima  document  already  contain 
valuable  pointers  for  the  work  on  the  other  two  studies,  since  the 
latter  raise  fundamental  ecclesiological  questions  and  implicit  chal- 
lenges to  faith  in  the  world  of  today. 

4.  Ongoing  tasks 

Faith  and  Order  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  three  major  studies 
mentioned  but  also  for  a number  of  ongoing  tasks  which  will  be 
examined  in  three  groups  during  the  third  cycle  of  group  meetings 
during  our  conference.  I must  confine  myself  here  to  very  brief  notes 
on  these  ongoing  tasks. 

a)  United/ uniting  churches  and  union  negotiations : Faith  and  Order 
promotes  the  interests  of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  union 
negotiations  by  sharing  information  and  exchanging  theological 
findings.  In  the  October  1984  issue  of  The  Ecumenical  Review  we 
published  the  latest  survey  of  church  union  negotiations  which 
appears  at  two-yearly  intervals.  A book  of  reports  from  united  and 
uniting  churches  recounting  their  experiences  is  due  to  appear 
shortly.  Preparations  have  begun  for  the  fifth  consultation  of  united 
and  uniting  churches  (scheduled  for  1987). 

b)  Bilateral  dialogues  and  Christian  World  Communions:  Faith 
and  Order  is  responsible  for  maintaining  close  contacts  between  the 
bilateral  dialogues  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  and  the 
multilateral  dialogues  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. The  pur- 
pose here  is  to  ensure  the  consistency  and  complementarity  of  these 
two  forms  of  theological  ecumenical  work  within  the  one  indivisible 
ecumenical  movement.  In  pursuance  of  this  responsibility  we  under- 
took the  preparations  and  administrative  work  for  the  Fourth  Forum 
for  Bilateral  Conversations  which  was  held  at  Bossey,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  March  1985.  Members  of  the  Commission  have 
received  the  important  report  of  this  Forum,  which  is  mainly  taken 
up  with  a comparison  between  the  findings  of  the  Lima  document  and 
those  of  the  various  bilateral  dialogues.  We  have  also  delegated 
observers  to  some  of  the  bilateral  dialogues. 

c)  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity : In  collaboration  with  the 
Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  in  Rome,  Faith  and  Order 
is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  material  for  the  Week  of  Prayer 
for  Christian  Unity.  For  this  purpose  we  collaborated  in  a con- 
sultation in  Yugoslavia  in  October  1984,  and  are  now  responsible  for 
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preparations  for  the  1985  consultation  to  be  held  at  Taize,  France  in 
October. 

d)  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle : The  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle  has  met 
with  a wide  response.  A new  edition  is  urgently  needed,  however,  and 
work  has  now  started  on  preparations  for  this  in  cooperation  with  the 
Sub-unit  on  Renewal  and  Congregational  Life.  These  include  a 
consultation  in  Taize  in  October.  It  is  intended  that  this  work  should 
be  completed  by  the  middle  of  next  year. 

5.  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 

At  its  meeting  in  Crete,  the  Standing  Commission  established 
provisional  plans  for  the  proposed  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order.6  A fourth  group  during  the  third  round  of  group  meetings 
here  at  Stavanger  will  discuss  these  plans  further,  and  summarize 
them  in  a call  to  the  churches.  Together  with  the  officers,  and  also 
following  discussions  within  the  WCC,  we  now  think  that  this  World 
Conference  should  not  take  place  before  1989.  Enough  time  is  needed 
for  our  study  programmes  to  achieve  results  which  will  permit  the 
World  Conference  to  make  a basic  contribution  to  the  present 
ecumenical  situation  and  to  other  projects  of  the  WCC,  including  the 
next  Assembly,  which  will  probably  take  place  in  1991.  The  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  could  become  the  occasion  for  a 
stock-taking  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  it  nears  the  end  of  this 
ecumenical  century,  and  for  developing  perspectives  for  its  progress, 
God  willing,  down  to  the  year  2000  A.D. 

6.  Working  methods,  contacts,  cooperation  and  finance 

In  this  working  period,  too,  consultations  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Faith  and  Order’s  working  methods.  These  have  been 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  followed  up  diligently.  Consulta- 
tions facilitate  the  exchange  of  views  between  theologians  who  come 
from  different  Christian  traditions  and  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  who  also  represent  a variety  of  theological  positions  and 
methods.  Whether  in  an  international,  regional  or  local  setting,  this 
exchange  of  views  is  the  very  core  of  our  work.  At  the  same  time,  the 
consultations  have  been  used  to  meet  with  congregations,  church 
leaders  and  theological  faculties  in  the  different  countries.  This  has 
enabled  us  to  learn  more  about  their  situation,  their  joys  and 
problems,  and  at  the  same  time  to  report  to  them  on  our  work  in 
Faith  and  Order.  Consultations,  however,  have  to  be  supplemented 
and  accompanied  by  cooperation  in  our  studies  by  the  churches, 
national  ecumenical  bodies,  and  theological  and  ecumenical  in- 
stitutions. A great  many  study  groups  already  exist  in  a whole  series 
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of  countries  cooperating  closely  in  our  projects  or  planning  to  do  so. 
You  who  are  members  of  the  Commission  have  a specially  important 
part  to  play  here. 

Extensive  correspondence,  visits  to  us  in  Geneva,  and  our  visits  to 
churches  have  provided  many  contacts  which  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  interpret  our  work  and  to  receive  suggestions  and  proposals  from 
the  churches.  Reports  from  congregations,  groups  and  churches 
have,  for  example,  asked  us  to  give  special  attention  to  the  theme  of 
the  church  in  our  future  work,  to  adopt  in  all  our  programmes  the 
recommendations  of  the  Sheffield  conference  on  the  “Community  of 
Women  and  Men  in  the  Church” ; in  our  work  on  the  study  of  the 
apostolic  faith  today  to  take  the  Apostles’  Creed  into  account  as  well 
as  the  Nicene  Creed ; in  our  work  on  the  other  two  main  studies  to 
take  account  of  the  critical  questions  concerning  the  Lima  document ; 
to  include  in  our  future  work  the  theme  of  decision-making  and 
doctrinal  authority  wherever  possible;  and  so  on.  We  are  a commis- 
sion of  the  churches  and  for  the  churches ; hence  the  vital  importance 
of  these  contacts  and  exchanges.  In  this  connection  I would  like  to 
mention  expressly  and  with  gratitude  the  close  working  relationships 
we  enjoy  with  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  in 
Rome. 

Our  work  in  Faith  and  Order  does  not  take  place  in  isolation  from 
the  other  areas  of  the  WCC’s  work.  We  have  particularly  close 
relationships,  of  course,  with  the  other  sub-units  of  Programme  Unit 
I.  Concrete  forms  of  cooperation  are  emerging  with  Church  and 
Society  in  the  matter  of  theological  reflections  on  the  WCC’s 
emphasis  on  the  integrity  of  creation.  A first  contribution  to  this  will 
be  made  at  this  meeting  by  one  of  the  groups  on  the  apostolic  faith.  A 
further  example  of  this  concrete  cooperation  is  the  request  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  that  we  should 
reflect  on  the  implications  of  the  Lima  document  for  the  problem  of 
racism.  This  will  be  tackled  by  one  of  the  four  groups  on  the  Lima 
document.  The  two  emphases  in  the  study  on  unity  and  renewal,  i.e. 
the  community  of  women  and  men,  and  social  systems  in  relation  to 
justice  and  peace,  require  close  cooperation  with  the  Sub-unit  on 
Women  in  Church  and  Society  and  the  WCC’s  Programme  Unit  II. 

Faith  and  Order’s  financial  and  staff  resources  are  very  limited.  The 
vast  programme  of  work  which  I have  sketched  in  this  report  has  to 
be  coped  with  by  four  full-time  and  one  half-time  executive 
secretaries  and  two  administrative  assistants.  A further  consideration 
is  that  two  of  the  executive  staff  posts  are  directly  financed  by  the 
churches  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  (Christian  Church)  in  the  USA,  respectively,  and  that  even  the 
half-time  post  is  financed  from  special  funds.  Without  additional 
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contributions  from  one  or  two  churches,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  us  to  carry  out  many  of  our  activities  in  the  last  twelve 
months.  There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  freeze  and  even  reduce 
the  contribution  to  Faith  and  Order  from  the  WCC’s  general  budget 
and  at  the  same  time  to  force  us  increasingly  to  seek  special 
contributions  from  the  churches.  Along  with  some  colleagues  from 
sub-units  affected  in  the  same  way,  I regard  this  trend  as  dangerous.  I 
am  still  hopeful,  however,  that  the  governing  bodies  of  the  WCC  will 
effect  a change  here. 

III.  Concluding  remarks 

I would  not  want  to  end  this  report  on  that  critical  note  but  rather 
with  words  of  thanks.  All  that  I have  reported  to  you  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  practical  devotion  and  commitment  of 
our  team  in  the  Secretariat.  We  have  been  constantly  upheld  in  our 
work  by  the  loving  care  and  expert  counsel  of  Todor  Sabev,  the 
moderator  of  Programme  Unit  I.  The  general  secretaries,  first  Philip 
Potter  and  now  Emilio  Castro,  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  Faith  and  Order  and,  more  often  than  was  always 
comfortable  for  them,  called  on  its  director  as  theological  adviser  for 
the  overall  tasks  of  the  WCC.  From  John  Deschner  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  Commission  we  have  enjoyed  much  friendship  and 
support.  Colleagues  on  the  staff  of  the  WCC  expect  more  from  Faith 
and  Order  than  we  are  able  to  give.  Churches  support  us  financially 
and  by  their  interest  and  collaboration.  We  find  much  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  our  work  and  great  expectations.  All  this  is  an 
occasion  for  gratitude  and  a source  of  encouragement  on  our  part,  a 
ground  for  hope  and  certainly  too  a sign  that  our  life  and  work  are 
under  the  blessing  of  the  triune  God.  This  God  both  wills  and  gives 
unity  to  his  church.  But  we  are  permitted  and  required  to  be  his 
instruments. 
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The  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
and  the  movement  for  the  unity 
which  is  expressed 
in  the  apostolic  faith 

JOHN  DESCHNER 


I 

We  are  gathered  here  to  serve  that  unity  which  is  proclaimed  and 
expressed  in  the  apostolic  faith.  That  is  to  say,  this  Commission 
meeting  has  to  do  with  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  entire  agenda  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.1 

That  is  a little  daunting,  and  it  points  to  an  important  paradox. 
Most  of  us  are  newcomers,  participating  in  such  a meeting  for  the  first 
time.  We  feel  that  we  are  here  to  learn.  On  the  other  hand,  Faith  and 
Order’s  work  has  always  been  done  primarily  by  newcomers,  and 
through  them  have  come  not  only  innovations  but  impressive 
continuities  as  well.  That  paradox— fresh  insight  from  newcomers 
into  an  enduring  task — shows  that  this  meeting  represents  a real 
movement,  not  just  an  organization  or  commission. 

I want  to  pause  with  that  word  “movement”  for  a little,  for  Faith 
and  Order  means  nothing  except  as  a servant  of  a profounder 
movement  for  unity  which  is  really  happening  and  which  transcends 
any  organization. 

There  are  several  senses  in  which  that  is  true. 

Faith  and  Order  is,  of  course,  not  simply  a committee,  but  an 
historical  movement  in  the  sociological  sense,  beginning  around  1920 
to  bring  the  churches  into  ecumenical  conversation  with  one  another : 
a conversation  symbolized  today  by  the  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”  (BEM)  document.2 

But  this  historical  movement  has  many  other  organizational 
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expressions  as  well:  in  the  churches  themselves,  in  Christian  world 
communions,  in  various  unions  and  councils  of  churches,  in  dia- 
logues between  and  among  churches  and  religions,  in  Christian 
movements  for  peace  and  justice,  in  academic  institutes,  in  countless 
local  initiatives  and  groups,  official  and  unofficial.  Faith  and  Order 
needs  to  be  modest.  This  vast  twentieth  century  movement  towards 
Christian  unity  transcends  our  work  by  far.  Yet  our  work  belongs  in 
the  heart  of  it,  and  if  we  do  not  function  there  as  a sort  of  conscience 
in  it  and  for  it,  we  abdicate  our  vocation. 

But  of  course  this  “movement”  also  has  a profounder  sense— a 
sense  which  points  to  Pentecost  and  to  the  apostolic  faith.  There  we 
can  hear  of  the  mysterious  purpose  of  God  “in  the  fullness  of  time  to 
unite  all  things  in  Christ,  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth” 
(Eph.  1 : 10).  Nikos  Nissiotis,  my  distinguished  predecessor  as  mode- 
rator of  this  Commission,  often  reminded  us  that  at  the  deepest  level 
Faith  and  Order  is  an  invocation  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  to  be  present 
with  power  and  light  in  the  midst  of  God’s  unity  movement,  re- 
proclaiming its  past  in  God’s  great  reconciling  and  uniting  work,  and 
opening  up  our  vision  to  its  promise  and  future  in  God’s  coming 
kingdom.3  As  such,  this  “movement”— among  all  churches,  among 
all  human  beings,  among  “all  things”— is  no  mere  twentieth  century 
phenomenon;  it  is  a movement  of  the  Spirit  very  much  in  its 
Pentecostal  springtime.  And  our  worship  together  here,  invoking  and 
participating  in  that  “movement”,  will  be  by  far  the  most  important 
work  this  Commission  will  do. 

But  it  also  needs  emphasizing  that  this  movement  is  no  mere  idea. 
It  focuses  upon  a very  visible  “sign”  of  the  Spirit’s  judgment  and 
promise  for  “all  things”.  We  speak  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
seriously  when  we  lift  up  the  church— in  its  brokenness  as  well  as  its 
promise— as  this  sign  of  divine  judgment  and  renewal;  we  may 
speak  of  that  sign  seriously  when  we  remember  that  it  signifies  nok 
only  God’s  favour  but  our  calling:  a calling  to  repentance  and 
commitment.  Faith  and  Order  is  committed  to  the  visibility  of  that 
sign  and  to  the  urgency  of  that  calling. 

This  sign  is  what  “moves”,  fundamentally,  in  this  movement.  I 
don’t  find  the  word  “movement”  in  the  New  Testament,  but  I do  find 
another  word  very  like  it : “growth”.  “We  are  to  grow  up  in  every  way 
into  him  who  is  the  head,  into  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole  body, 
joined  and  knit  together  by  every  joint  with  which  it  is  supplied,  when 
each  part  is  working  properly,  makes  bodily  growth,  and  upbuilds 
itself  in  love”  (Eph.  4:15-16).  That  growth  is  the  movement  for  unity 
which  is  expressed  in  the  apostolic  faith. 

And  that  movement  alone  is  what  is  important  about  Faith  and 
Order.  That  movement  sent  each  one  of  us  here,  for  each  of  us  is  well 
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acquainted  with  it  in  our  own  churches  and  countries,  even  when  we 
may  not  be  so  familiar  with  the  Commission  or  the  Council.  The 
reality  of  that  movement  explains  why  this  company  of  newcomers 
can  undertake  a common  task.  That  movement— and  this  leads  to  the 
main  point  of  my  remarks— that  movement  is  what  changes  and 
develops  in  the  ecumenical  situation.  It  is  the  pressure  of  that 
movement  which  necessitates  reappraisal  of  our  policies  and  projects. 
That  is  what  calls  us  together  here  in  Stavanger  to  ask  once  again  how 
relevant  this  Commission  is  to  the  unity  which  is  expressed  in  the 
apostolic  faith. 


II 

But  we  must  now  ask  quite  explicitly  about  our  task  as  new 
commissioners  in  the  six  or  so  years  until  the  next  Assembly,  when 
our  terms  as  commissioners  will  end. 

Let  me  open  our  discussion  with  an  obvious  thesis : the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  s understanding  of  itself  and  its  basic  policies  is 
undergoing  a fundamental  reappraisal  today  in  the  light  of  the  changing 
ecumenical  situation.  In  important  respects  its  basic  policies  can  no 
longer  be  those  of  sixty  or  even  thirty  years  ago.  Let  me  speak  to  that 
in  some  detail. 

There  is  a relatively  superficial  analysis  where  changes  are  said  to 
point  to  a waning  power  and  relevance  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
as  we  approach  the  close  of  “the  ecumenical  century”.  Our  attention 
is  called  to  a loss  of  momentum  in  church  unions,  or  to  a resurgence 
of  confessionalism  in  the  bilateral  and  in  the  Christian  World 
Communions,  or  to  the  livelier  interest  in  issues  of  peace,  justice, 
culture,  or  to  the  growing  difficulty  in  giving  a common  witness  about 
the  ministry  of  women  in  the  church,  or  to  the  growing  success  of 
ecumenical  initiatives  in  Constantinople  and  Rome,  or  to  the 
continual  reorganization  of  the  WCC  itself  as  it  tries  to  adjust  its 
agenda  in  a world  where  change  is  endemic. 

But  if  Faith  and  Order’s  analysis  goes  no  deeper  than  that,  it 
represents  a failure  of  insight  and  nerve.  For  the  basic  change  in  the 
ecumenical  situation  has  a profoundly  positive  character  and  we 
ought  to  rejoice  in  it  and  seize  its  new  possibilities.  What  are  some  of 
those  basic  changes? 

1.  There  is  first  of  all  the  changing  character  of  the  ecumenical 
conversation  and  the  new  multilateral  issues  concerning  reception  which 
it  brings.  This  is  an  especially  clear  example  of  how  the  “movement” 
puts  pressure  on  our  policies. 
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In  the  1920s  the  aim  was  to  initiate  a multilateral  conversation 
among  the  churches  in  order  to  reverse  centuries  of  misunderstanding 
and  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  in  a new  and  positive  spirit. 
And  in  the  years  since  1920  that  has  largely  happened.  The  “get- 
acquainted”  period  is  long  since  over.  “Convergences”  are  now  being 
identified,  and  real  church-dividing  issues  are  being  worked  on  with 
impressive  seriousness. 

An  inevitable  outgrowth  of  this  development  has  been  the 
emergence  at  approximately  mid-century  of  the  bilateral  con- 
versation, where  ecumenical  issues  can  be  approached  with  a surgical 
precision,  so  to  speak,  which  is  unattainable  in  the  multilateral 
conversation.  Some  lament  the  recent  emphasis  on  bilateralism.  But 
the  multilateral  approaches  and  the  bilateral  are  clearly  com- 
plementary, not  competitive,  and  the  bilateral  is  an  indispensable 
step  towards  conjoining  ecumenical  situation  and  church  authority.4 
Rome’s  option  for  the  bilaterals  in  the  1960s  was  surely  one  of  the 
critical  developments  in  this  ecumenical  century. 

But  we  need  a better  understanding  of  how  this  change  affects 
Faith  and  Order,  i.e.  of  how  the  multilateral  conversation  needs  to 
develop  if  it  is  to  provide  a stimulating  context  for  the  bilaterals  in 
future.  Bear  in  mind  that  Faith  and  Order  has  primary  responsibility 
for  the  character  of  the  multilateral  conversation. 

The  crucial  point  to  notice  is  that  the  ecumenical  conversation  is 
beginning  to  yield  “convergences” : i.e.  mutual  identification  of  new 
points  of  possible  unity  still  out  ahead  of  the  divided  churches,  but 
honestly  felt  to  be  attainable  by  each  church  in  faithfulness  to  its  own 
witness  to  the  apostolic  faith.  These  “convergences”  are  multiplying  in 
both  multilateral  and  bilateral  conversations.  And  with  them  a new 
fundamental  issue  is  emerging:  not,  what  new  convergences  are 
possible,  but,  what  shall  we  do  with  convergences?  The  new  issue  in 
Faith  and  Order,  and  it  is  necessarily  a multilateral  as  well  as  a 
bilateral  issue,  is  the  issue  of  reception.5 

Our  own  BEM  is  an  example.  For  sixty  years  we  got  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  explored  possible  points  of  convergence.  But  in 
1982,  when  BEM  was  judged  ready  to  refer  to  the  churches,  the  four 
decisive  questions  put  to  the  churches  were  not  the  Lausanne-stage 
questions  about  what  we  can  affirm  together,  but  a new  kind  of 
questions:  the  questions  about  reception , Lima-stage  questions. 

What  are  these  questions  of  reception,  and  why  are  they  necessarily 
multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral  issues?  There  are  at  least  two  basic 
multilateral  issues,  I think:  the  question  about  authority  and  the 
question  about  ecclesiology. 

The  question  about  authority : What  right  does  a particular  church 
have  to  recognize  as  apostolic  possible  points  of  convergence  which 
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still  somehow  lie  ahead  of  its  own  developing  witness,  for  example, 
concerning  baptism  of  infants  or  the  ministry  of  women?  And  the 
only  answer  any  church  can  give  is:  We  begin  to  discern  in  the 
convergence  the  contours  of  that  very  same  apostolic  faith  which  is 
the  ground  of  our  being  as  church.  But  that  ground— the  apostolic 
faith— although  it  gives  itself  to  each  particular  church,  is  the 
exclusive  possession  of  no  particular  church.  It  is  the  manifestation  of 
the  one  Body,  of  the  Una  Sancta , and  the  discernment  of  its  presence 
and  operation  and  promise  is  no  unilateral  matter  only,  and  no 
merely  bilateral  matter  either,  but  in  the  deepest  sense  a multilateral 
matter.  Possible  convergences  concerning  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry  confront  the  Commission,  then,  with  a new  question : How 
shall  we  shape  a relevant  multilateral  discussion  of  this  authority?  At 
the  very  least,  is  it  not  time  to  take  up  afresh  the  question  of  how  the 
churches  teach  authoritatively,  and  what  kind  of  common  means  of 
decision-making— conciliar  as  well  as  other— might  they  explore  for 
dealing  with  the  unprecedented  situation  of  which  BEM  is  the 
unavoidable  sign? 

But  the  other  multilateral  question  about  reception  is  no  less 
important : the  question  of  ecclesiology.  It  is  at  bottom,  of  course,  the 
same  question.  Assuming  that  the  convergences  which  are  being 
identified  are  real,  i.e.  are  rooted  in  and  point  to  the  apostolic  faith, 
how  can  we  begin  to  articulate  the  common  vision  of  the  church’s 
nature  which  is  adequate  to  include  these  convergences?  In  this 
respect  our  BEM  document  confronts  us  with  a paradox.  It  plainly 
appeals  at  crucial  points  of  controversy  to  an  implicit  ecclesiology,  to 
a vision  of  the  sanctorum  communio , which  it  implies  but  never 
explicates.  Yet  the  appeal  to  this  unexplicated  koinonia  has  clearly 
had  power  to  awaken  fresh  interest  among  the  churches  concerning 
these  convergences.  Neither  the  points  of  convergence  nor  the 
implicit  ecclesiological  appeal  in  BEM  yet  fully  correspond  to  the 
ecclesiology  of  any  one  particular  church.  And  yet,  in  this  lack  of 
correspondence  BEM  is  felt  to  be  not  simply  deficient  or  different 
from  our  defined  ecclesiological  traditions,  but  pointing  to  something 
out  ahead,  whose  implicit  authority  is  sufficient  to  attract  the  interest 
of  a large  number  of  churches  with  very  well-defined  ecclesiological 
traditions.6 

Explicating  that  ecclesiology  is  a multilateral  matter.  There  is  thus 
a place  and  a need  for  fresh  ecclesiological  reflection  in  Faith  and 
Order.  In  BEM  itself?  Probably  not.  It  is  interesting  that  the  most 
substantial  ecclesiological  material  in  the  Stavanger  documents  is 
found  not  in  BEM  but  in  the  apostolic  faith  and  the  renewal 
documents.  Is  it  not  the  task  of  those  studies,  and  especially  of  the 
former,  to  make  clear  that  when  the  apostolic  faith  speaks  of  the 
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church  it  speaks  of  a reality  not  simply  behind  the  churches  but  also 
ahead  of  them,  whose  apostolicity  justifies  the  authentic  con- 
vergences being  identified  today  and  gives  expression  to  their 
ecumenical  power? 

My  point  is  simple.  The  ecumenical  conversation  has  developed 
since  1920  in  such  a way  as  to  press  issues  of  reception  upon 
us— especially  the  questions  of  authority  and  ecclesiology— in  ways 
which  make  them  multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral  questions,  and  not 
simply  questions  but  points  of  promise.  Faith  and  Order’s  “response 
to  the  responses”  about  BEM  will  be  relevant  only  if  it  helps  the 
churches  to  see  the  issues  of  reception  in  some  such  way:  as 
inescapable,  as  of  this  multilateral  breadth  and  depth,  and  as  calling 
for  fresh  thinking  and  new  response  from  the  churches. 

2.  A second,  closely  related  change  in  the  ecumenical  situation  is 
the  widening  ecumenical  spectrum  of  participants  and  the  growing 
urgency  of  the  question  of  apostolicity  which  that  entails.  Here,  too, 
Faith  and  Order’s  self-understanding  is  being  pressured  by  the 
“movement”  for  unity.  We  have  spoken  a great  deal  in  Faith  and 
Order  recently  about  unity  and  about  catholicity.  It  is  the  issue  of 
apostolicity,  though  always  present,  which  is  emerging  today  with 
new  force.  Why  is  this?  Basically,  it  is  because  the  “catholic”  voice, 
with  its  own  characteristic  way  of  speaking  about  apostolicity,  has 
been  strengthened  in  the  ecumenical  dialogue  of  the  recent  period. 

Although  “catholic”  participation  was  there  from  the  beginning, 
“catholic”  positions  during  the  first  forty  years  tended  to  be  viewed 
primarily  in  terms  of  their  “difference”  from  the  “protestant”. 
Today,  twenty  years  after  the  substantial  entry  of  the  Orthodox  into 
the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical  aggiornamento  of  Vatican  II,  what 
Amsterdam  could  still  call  “our  deepest  difference”  is  increasingly 
seen  as  a fruitful  opening  for  essential  ecumenical  growth,  i.e.  as  a 
starting  point  for  clarifying  the  apostolicity  which  all  hold  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  unity  of  the  church. 

An  instructive  illustration  occurs  in  our  apostolic  faith  study.  Our 
debate  about  the  confession  of  faith  today  is  not  oriented,  as  it  often 
has  been,  upon  the  sixteenth  century  texts  and  their  relation  to 
scripture,  and  also  not  simply  to  the  twentieth  century’s  urgent  need 
for  contemporary  witness,  but  also  upon  the  fourth  century  creeds 
and  their  relation  to  us  and  to  the  apostolic  faith.  And  any  today  who 
think  that  this  discussion  can  ignore  Nicea  and  our  unity  with  the 
millions  through  the  ages  who  have  confessed  their  faith  in  its  terms, 
have  simply  not  appreciated  how  profoundly  the  ecumenical  situa- 
tion is  changing  today.  A Faith  and  Order  study  of  the  apostolic 
faith  today  will  not  get  off  the  ground  without  reference  to  the 
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apostolic  faith  in  the  fullness  with  which  Montreal  saw  it,  namely,  as 
“the  Tradition  of  the  Gospel  testified  in  Scripture,  transmitted  in  and 
by  the  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit”.  That  implies 
both  scripture  and  creed ; that  is  a fact  of  life  in  the  present  ecumenical 
situation;  and  that  fact  is  full  of  promise.7 

It  is  possible  that  what  we  need  is  to  work  out  afresh  what  it  could 
mean  theologically  as  well  historically,  to  refer  to  the  Nicean  Creed  as 
the  “ecumenical  symbol”  of  the  apostolic  faith,  and  the  “sign” 
character  of  the  church  as  including  also  that.  This  reference  to  Nicea 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  a regrettable  return  to  obsolescence. 
That  misunderstands  both  the  scope  and  character  of  the  “ecumeni- 
cal symbol”.  In  scope,  the  “ecumenical  symbol”  of  the  apostolic  faith 
must  adequately  express  the  faith  of  those  countless  believers  who 
have  preceded  us  into  eternal  life  in  Christ,  as  well  as  of  ourselves  and 
our  companion  believers  today.  In  character,  that  “ecumenical 
symbol”  must  function  among  us  today  in  such  a way  as  not  only 
to  guide  but  to  free  us  for  fresh  confession  of  its  truth  to  our 
contemporaries  on  our  own  responsibility  and  in  our  own  words  and 
actions.  The  reference  to  Nicea  is  thus  indispensable  in  an  “ecumeni- 
cal symbol”  of  the  apostolic  faith,  but  its  meaning  must  not  be  over- 
simplified. The  point  is  not  to  ask  all  churches  to  “adopt”  this  creed, 
but  to  “recognize”  it  as  “ecumenical  symbol”  of  the  apostolic  faith 
which  is  the  basis  of  their  being  as  churches.  And  the  point  is  not  to 
ask  churches  to  return  to  its  conceptuality— think  of  the  questions 
raised  at  Lima  about  the  linguistic  implications  of  the  “Community 
of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church”  study  for  this  apostolic  faith 
study8— but  to  accept  responsibility  for  interpreting  and  explicating  it 
afresh  as  representing  “the  Tradition  testified  in  Scripture,  transmit- 
ted in  and  by  the  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit” 
(Montreal).  And  the  ultimate  goal  is  not  to  substitute  a new  creed  for 
the  old,  but  to  call  the  churches  to  do  something  which  only  they  can 
do,  and  which  they  can  only  do  together,  namely  to  give  fresh 
authoritative  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  to  their  contempo- 
raries as  a word  of  hope  for  the  human  community.9 

That  is  why  the  apostolic  faith  study  envisions  three  steps: 
recognition  of  Nicea  as  “ecumenical  symbol”  of  the  apostolic  faith, 
and  explication  of  the  text’s  meaning  in  terms  understandable  to 
our  times— both  steps  thinkable  in  our  present  ecumenical 
situation— and  then  the  churches’  common  confession  of  the  apos- 
tolic faith  today  “as  contemporary  occasion  requires”  (Nairobi)— a 
step  which  probably  will  require  further  development  in  the  ecumeni- 
cal situation,  as  I will  try  to  indicate  shortly. 

In  this  sense  the  apostolic  faith  study  is  the  new  and  highly  relevant 
Faith  and  Order  study  of  the  1 980s.  BEM  requires  it : How  far  can  we 
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recognize  in  the  BEM  text  precisely  that  apostolic  faith  to  which  this 
study  points?  The  changing  ecumenical  conversation  requires  it:  By 
what  authority  do  we  “receive”  these  convergences  if  not  our  several 
perceptions  in  them  of  precisely  this  apostolic  faith?  And  the  widen- 
ing ecumenical  spectrum  requires  it : Where  can  we  find  the  courage 
to  take  seriously  the  catholicity  of  other  churches  except  from  our 
discernment  in  them  of  a partnership  in  this  apostolic  faith?  Indeed, 
one  might  ask  if  this  apostolic  faith  study  is  not  the  right,  the  fruitful 
place  for  that  ecclesiological  reflection  about  BEM  which  we  spoke  of 
earlier. 

There  was,  incidentally,  in  the  very  first  decade  of  Faith  and  Order 
a rather  surprising  achievement,  nearly  forgotten  today,  but  possibly 
large  with  potential  significance  for  us.  The  Lausanne  Conference  in 
1927  was  able  to  say  with  one  voice,  nemine  contradicente : 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  doctrine  among  us,  we  are  united  in  a 
common  Christian  Faith  which  is  proclaimed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
is  witnessed  to  and  safeguarded  in  the  Ecumenical  Creed,  commonly 
called  the  Nicene,  and  in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  which  Faith  is  continuously 
confirmed  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  Church  of  Christ.3 * * * * * * 10 

That  single  sentence  contains  the  substance  of  the  entire  Report  of 
Section  IV,  “The  Church’s  Common  Confession  of  Faith”,  achieved 
after  a lengthy  debate  requiring  more  than  fifty  pages  to  summarize  in 
the  official  report,  in  which  most  of  the  questions  being  discussed 
today  were,  in  fact,  anticipated.  Is  not  a substantial  part  of  what  we 
mean  by  “recognition”  of  the  creed  as  “ecumenical  symbol”  of  the 
apostolic  faith  already  formulated  in  this  unanimous  witness  of 
Lausanne?  Why  not  build  upon  it  today? 

But  it  has  needed  a changing  ecumenical  situation  from  Lund  to 
Stavanger  to  remind  us  that  this  is,  first  of  all,  a Commission  of 
Faith— of  the  apostolic  faith— and  Order. 

3.  A third  basic  change  in  the  ecumenical  situation— and  pressure 
of  the  “movement”  for  unity  on  our  Commission— is  obvious  on 
every  hand : it  is  the  overwhelming  realization  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  that  Faith  and  Order’s  work  on  church  unity  has  profound 

implications  for  divisions  in  the  human,  not  simply  in  the  ecclesial, 

community.  Better  expressed : it  has  to  do  with  the  church  as  decisive 

“sign”  of  God’s  promise  for  the  renewal  of  human  community.  How 

to  understand  that  affirmation  humbly,  courageously  and  not  simply 

verbally  has  been  a kind  of  neural  point  in  the  Plenary  Commissions 

of  Louvain,  Accra,  Bangalore,  Lima,  and  it  will  be  at  Stavanger. 

That  insight  was  somehow  also  present  in  the  1920s,  but  it  found 
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divided  expression,  symbolized  in  the  parallel  World  Conferences  at 
Stockholm  and  Lausanne.  And  that  division  of  attention  has 
persisted  in  spite  of  repeated  efforts  to  integrate  these  two  basic 
ecumenical  concerns  of  the  WCC:  church  unity  and  human  com- 
munity. That  division  doubtless  accounts  for  the  notable  lack  of 
emphasis  on  this  theme  at  Lausanne  and  Edinburgh.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
with  Amsterdam,  Evanston  and  New  Delhi  that  the  co-existence  of 
the  two  themes  in  the  WCC  begins  to  generate  interaction.  And  it  is 
not  until  Uppsala  in  1968  that  Faith  and  Order  explicitly  addresses  it 
in  its  work  on  “catholicity” : “The  Church  is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself 
as  the  sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  humankind.”11  Faith  and  Order 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  it  seems  to  be  only  within  the  larger 
context  of  the  WCC  that  the  integration  of  these  two  themes  proceeds 
with  a healthy  emphasis  on  both. 

During  the  1970s  this  compound  theme  preoccupied  Faith  and 
Order,  partly  because  of  the  growing  tension  within  the  WCC 
between  classical  and  secular  ecumenism,  and  the  recurrent  pleas 
from  Central  Committees  and  Assemblies  that  Faith  and  Order 
should  clarify  the  relation  between  church  unity  and  human 
community — clearly  the  issue  with  which  the  entire  agenda  of  the 
WCC  will  stand  or  fall. 

And  so  Faith  and  Order  undertook  in  the  early  1970s  its  study  of 
“The  Unity  of  the  Church:  the  Unity  of  Humankind”,  and  in  the 
middle  1970s  its  long  and  finally  fruitful  attempt  to  articulate  “A 
Common  Account  of  Hope”,  and  its  special  studies  of  “Racism  in 
Theology,  Theology  Against  Racism”,  and  “The  Community  of 
Women  and  Men  in  the  Church”,  and  “Partners  in  Life:  the 
Handicapped  and  the  Church”.  And  now,  looking  towards  the 
World  Conference  in  1989,  it  is  projecting  its  new,  broader  and 
deeper  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of 
Human  Community”. 

Let  me  comment  only  briefly  on  this  theme  today.  First,  nothing 
more  evidently  symbolizes  the  changing  ecumenical  situation  than 
the  emergence  of  this  theme.  It  is  now  seen  to  be  a central  and 
unavoidable  element  (the  scandal  of  racism  in  the  church!  “the 
community  of  women  and  men  in  the  church” !)  in  Faith  and  Order’s 
own  agenda,  as  it  is  for  the  WCC  and  the  churches  as  we  move  into 
the  twenty-first  century. 

Second,  the  clarification  of  this  theme,  in  spite  of  all  our  work  on  it, 
is  still  largely  ahead  of  us,  and  will  demand  more  theological 
creativity  than  any  of  us  yet  realizes. 

Third,  this  theme  is  not  a call  to  engage  in  direct  action,  or  even  in 
detailed  reflection  about  social  problems.  There  is  an  explicit 
disciplining  principle,  and  it  establishes  the  specificity  of  this  as  a 
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Faith  and  Order  theme.  Our  vocation  is  to  reflect : to  reflect  especially 
on  the  interaction  between , and  even  more  on  the  cruciality  of \ the 
church  unity  theme  as  a key  to  the  human  community  theme. 

Fourth,  although  much  of  our  previous  work  has  been  thematized 
under  the  concept  of  hope,  it  is  clear  that  Uppsala’s  suggestion  of  the 
church  as  “sign”  is  the  critical  point  in  our  new  study,  with  one 
proviso : to  speak  of  the  church  as  “sign”  is  to  speak  of  its  vocation 
and  hence  of  its  obedience,  not  simply  of  its  nature.  One  is  glad  to 
note  that  this  point  begins  to  be  conceptualized  in  the  recent 
insistence  on  the  compound  term:  i.e.  the  church  as  both  “mystery 
and  prophetic  sign”. 

Fifth,  notwithstanding  the  specificity  of  this  as  a Faith  and  Order 
theme,  one  large  indication  of  the  success  of  our  study  will  be  its 
ability  to  throw  light  upon  the  real,  not  simply  the  bureaucratic, 
integration  of  the  various  concerns  of  the  WCC,  and  especially  upon 
effective  collaboration  between  Faith  and  Order  and  other  sub-units. 
Some  of  Faith  and  Order’s  best  work  on  this  theme  has  historically 
been  and  can  certainly  yet  be  collaborative  work  with  other  sub-units, 
especially  with  those  of  Unit  I. 

4.  A fourth  basic  change  in  the  ecumenical  situation  has  more  to  do 
with  methodology.  It  is  the  shift  from  Faith  and  Order  as  simply  the 
locus  of  the  ecumenical  conversation  towards  a Faith  and  Order  which  is 
itself  in  dialogue  with  the  churches  about  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  that  ecumenical  conversation.  Here,  too,  the  “move- 
ment” is  pressuring  the  Commission.  And  this  is  the  place  to  speak  of 
our  hopes— after  twenty-five  years— for  a fifth  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order. 

BEM  was  a methodological  turning  point:  something  for  which 
this  Commission  owes  a large  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  former  director, 
Lukas  Vischer,  who  foresaw  it  fifteen  years  ago  and  nurtured  its 
decisive  first  steps.  For  BEM  is  helping  the  churches  to  participate  in 
the  results  of  the  ecumenical  conversation  in  quite  new  ways.  That 
BEM  process  since  Nairobi — a deliberate  dialogue  between  WCC  and 
the  churches  which  fully  respects  the  churches'  authority  and  initiative, 
but  which  also  intentionally  serves  and  facilitates  the  churches' 
continual  reassessment  of  their  ecumenical  commitments — is  some- 
thing new.  And  it  challenges  Faith  and  Order  never  again  simply  to 
produce  a document.  Henceforth,  Faith  and  Order  needs  to  consider 
how  to  further  this  dialogue  not  simply  among  the  churches  but  with 
the  churches:  or  more  specifically  between  the  churches  and  the 
WCC. 

There  is  a delicate  but  important  point  to  be  grasped  here 
concerning  the  relation  between  Faith  and  Order  initiative  and 
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church  authority.  Authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  order  rests  with 
the  churches.  The  Commission  and  the  World  Council  have  no 
authority  constitutionally  or  in  any  other  sense  to  proclaim  church 
doctrine,  to  regulate  church  order,  or  even  to  assume  initiative  in 
these  matters  over  against  the  churches.  The  WCC  constitution  is 
quite  clear  about  this,12  and  our  Faith  and  Order  By-Laws  are 
equally  explicit.13  But  even  those  By-Laws  discern  the  possibility  of 
this  new  stage  which  we  seem  to  be  entering  with  BEM : 

The . . . Commission  shall  be  concerned  to  facilitate  communication 
with  the  churches.  They  shall  make  generally  available  results  of  studies 
where  such  studies  are  formally  communicated  to  the  churches  through 
the  Central  Committee.  In  certain  studies,  the  Commission  may  invite  a 
formal  response  from  the  churches.14 


Notice  the  sensitive  discrimination  in  this.  Faith  and  Order  does 
not  act,  and  certainly  does  not  legislate,  for  the  churches.  It  initiates 
no  steps  towards  union : only  the  churches  can  do  that.  Indeed,  it  helps 
and  advises  particular  churches  or  negotiations  in  such  matters  only 
on  invitation  by  the  churches  concerned.  And  yet:  it  may  “draw”  the 
churches  into  conversation  and  study.  It  may  “invite”  them  into  a 
reciprocal  process  of  giving  and  receiving.  It  may  “facilitate” 
communication  between  the  Commission  and  the  churches.  It  may 
explicitly  “invite  a formal  response  from  the  churches”  in  certain 
studies,  significantly  by  involving  the  Central  Committee  in  the 
process.  In  short,  it  can  constitutionally  do  pretty  much  what  it  has 
been  experimentally  doing  over  the  last  fifteen  years  with 
BEM— essentially  a process  of  two  steps : not  just  a multilateral  text , 
but  also  questions  about  the  implications  of  the  text  as  an  ecumenical 
fact  which  invites  new  response. 

Why  should  Faith  and  Order  plan  a World  Conference?  There  are 
several  second-level  reasons.  We  are  authorized  to  do  so  (By-Law  5). 
It  is  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  since  the  churches  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  survey  and  appraise  the  advances  towards  church  unity 
in  a comprehensive  conference  on  faith  and  order.  The  Vancouver 
Assembly  and  both  the  previous  and  the  present  Central  Committees 
have  encouraged  us  to  prepare  such  a conference,  and  deem  it 
essential  for  gathering  up  the  fruits  of  our  work  on  BEM,  the 
apostolic  faith,  common  ways  of  teaching  and  decision-making,  and 
on  the  church  as  “sign”  for  the  renewal  of  human  community.15 

But  surely  the  essential  reason  for  such  a World  Conference  is  to 
further  this  new  process  of  dialogue  between  the  Commission  and  the 
churches. 

The  Vancouver  Assembly  must  have  had  something  like  that  in 
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view  when  it  recommended  (unanimously)  that: 

The  task  of  such  a conference  should  be  more  than  simply  to  survey  the 
ecumenical  situation.  It  should  be  asked  to  help  the  churches  evaluate  the 
implications  of  these  various  steps  towards  unity  for  their  ecumenical 
task  and  relationships.  The  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  project 
has  begun  to  teach  the  WCC  how  to  formulate  and  lay  an  ecumenical 
question  before  the  churches,  and  the  churches  are  showing  genuine 
readiness  for  creative  response  to  such  initiatives.  Thus  we  recommend 
that  this  Assembly  endorse  the  calling  of  a Fifth  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order.16 


What  kind  of  question  to  the  churches  lies  implicit  in  our  various 
studies?  In  one  sense  it  is  the  question  about  how  to  move  from 
ecumenical  conversation  to  ecumenical  action.  Pope  John  Paul  II  in 
his  address  to  the  most  recent  Plenary  of  the  Secretariat  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  touched  the  nerve  of  the  present  ecumeni- 
cal situation: 

Thus  our  words  are  beginning  to  find  translation  into  deeds.  Our 
dialogues  and  other  contacts  are  meant  to  lead,  in  truth  and  love,  to 
profound  changes  of  relationships  with  our  fellow  Christians 17 

A World  Conference  needs  to  be  designed  to  further  this  movement 
from  words  to  deeds.  It  should  “invite”  and  “facilitate”  the  churches’ 
own  discovery  of  fresh,  more  relevant  ecumenical  commitments  and 
actions. 

But  what  kind  of  commitments  and  actions  are  implicit  in  our 
Faith  and  Order  Studies? 

— Certainly  there  are  deliberate  actions  of  mutual  recognition 
implied  among  those  churches  which  find  BE  M’s  convergences  to 
represent  the  apostolic  faith. 

— Some  church  union  negotiations  could  be  encouraged  to  new 
initiatives  and  new  hope.18 

— Councils  of  churches  could  be  invited  to  explore  new  dimensions 
of  their  “pre-conciliar”  if  not  yet  “conciliar”  life. 

The  WCC  itself  could  be  called  to  new  clarity  about  the  centrality 
of  church  unity  in  its  agenda,  and  therefore  to  real  hope  for  the 
renewal  of  human  community. 

Bilateral  conversations  could  be  invited  to  renew  their  sense  of 
purpose  and  to  greater  intentionality  in  their  processes  of 
reception.19 

— The  question  of  the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  church 
could  be  developed  and  focused  with  greater  precision  and  clarity 
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as  an  inescapable  question  before  all  the  churches  and  the  whole 
church. 

— Participation  in  ecumenical  renewal,  both  lay  and  clerical,  could 
be  encouraged,  broadened  and  advised  at  all  levels. 

— Church  authorities  and  authoritative  bodies  could  be  addressed  by 
the  ecumenical  question  more  tellingly,  more  weightily. 

— The  question  of  how  the  churches  can  together  understand  their 
authority  for  ecumenical  decisions  could  be  posed  more 
inescapably. 

— By  no  means  of  least  importance,  local  groups  everywhere  could 
be  provided  with  fresh,  more  fundamental  and  more  provocative 
study  materials,  and  with  inspiration  for  acts  of  common  witness. 
Such  actions  could  be  inspired  by  a World  Conference,  and  its 

planning  should  take  them  into  account.  But  the  action  which  would 
seem  most  relevant  to  the  “movement”  pressing  for  expression 
today— the  ecumenical  question  to  lay  before  the  churches— would 
surely  be  the  question  about  a common  effort  to  confess  the  faith,  i.e. 
about  beginning  now  the  serious  and  necessary  preparations  for 
giving  a common  confession  of  the  promise  which  lies  in  the  apostolic 
faith  to  the  human  communities  of  our  time. 

Such  an  ecumenical  development  would  require  extensive  prepara- 
tions, and  would  focus  our  work  on  many  ecumenical  problems. 
There  would  have  to  have  been  clarifying  common  recognition  of 
what  Lausanne  called  our  “common  Christian  faith”.  There  would 
need  to  have  been  ecumenical  attempts  (such  as  the  one  beginning 
here  at  Stavanger)  to  explicate  the  faith  so  “witnessed  and  safeguar- 
ded” in  terms  which  we  and  our  contemporaries  can  understand.  And 
there  would  need  to  be  study  of  the  prerequisites  for  such  an  event  of 
common  authoritative  teaching  and  confession— an  event  perhaps 
more  distant  and  therefore  more  serious  than  we  yet  realize,  when  the 
growing  conciliar  fellowship  of  the  churches  could  ripen  into  a visible 
convocation— duly  called,  adequately  representative,  in  visible 
eucharistic  fellowship  before  the  triune  God— where  the  churches 
could  actually  do  what  they  can  only  do  together : namely,  confess  the 
apostolic  faith  of  the  whole  church  in  contemporary  language  as  a 
word  of  hope  to  their  contemporaries  with  one  voice,  one  authority, 
and  with  the  relevance  and  power  of  the  one  Holy  Spirit  who  resides 
in  the  whole  People  of  God.20 

A World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  would  not  yet  be  such  a 
confession-event.  But  it  could  serve  its  preparation  and  begin  to 
speak  compellingly  of  our  hopes  for  it.  It  could  put  this  contemporary 
form  of  the  ecumenical  question  to  the  churches  in  a way  which 
pointed  from  words  to  deeds  as  its  answer.  Perhaps  Nikos  Nissiotis 
foresaw  such  a role  for  Faith  and  Order  in  the  life  of  the  whole  church 
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when  he  claimed  that,  as  such  a dialogue  partner  to  the  churches, 
“this  Commission  (is  itself)  an  ecclesial  event  by  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  (and)  also  a witnessing  act  (to)  the  one  apostolic  faith.  ”21 


III 

I must  draw  this  to  a conclusion.  My  thesis  has  been : the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission’s  understanding  of  itself  and  its  basic  policies  is 
undergoing  fundamental  reappraisal  today  in  the  light  of  the 
changing  ecumenical  situation. 

—There  is  the  changing  character  of  the  ecumenical  conversation  and 
the  new  multilateral  issues  concerning  reception  (authority,  eccle- 
siology)  which  it  brings. 

—There  is  the  widening  ecumenical  spectrum  and  the  increasing 
urgency  of  the  question  of  apostolicity  which  that  entails. 
—There  is  the  overwhelming  realization  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
that  Faith  and  Order’s  work  on  church  unity  has  profound 
implications  for  divisions  in  the  human , not  simply  the  ecclesial, 
community. 

—There  is  finally  the  shift  from  Faith  and  Order  as  simply  the  locus  of 
the  ecumenical  conversation  towards  a Faith  and  Order  which  is 
itself  in  dialogue  with  the  various  churches  about  the  implications 
and  consequences  of  the  ecumenical  conversation  for  a fresh 
appraisal  of  the  ecumenical  commitments  of  the  churches. 

Those  developments  point  not  simply  to  our  Commission’s 
agenda,  but  to  the  broader  and  deeper  movement  for  church  unity 
today,  and  to  the  questions  it  asks  of  our  agenda.  But  the  many 
questions,  of  course,  coalesce  into  one  crucial  question:  How 
adequate,  how  relevant  are  the  basic  policies  and  studies  of  this 
Commission  as  a participation  in  the  movement  for  that  unity  which 
is  expressed  in  the  apostolic  faith? 

That  crucial  question  I leave  to  your  own  debate  and  decision  in  the 
days  ahead.  Of  this  I am  sure:  that  a Commission  which  opens  itself 
to  that  question  genuinely  and  undefensively  will  find  itself  refreshed, 
strengthened,  perhaps  surprised,  and  certainly  called  anew  to  a 
creative  role  as  a kind  of  conscience  at  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 


NOTES 

1 In  the  words  of  our  By-Laws,  our  task  is  “to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one 
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eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order 
that  the  world  may  believe”  (By-Laws,  2).  Those  same  words  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  WCC  to  express  the  first  of  its  constitutional  purposes  (Art.  Ill  (1)). 

2.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  WCC  Constitution  uses  the  same  term  in  its  article  about 
the  purposes  of  the  WCC : “to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world  movements  of  Faith 
and  Order  and  Life  and  Work. . .”  (Art.  3,  emphasis  added). 

3.  Moderator’s  address,  “The  Importance  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  for 
Restoring  Ecclesial  Fellowship”,  “Sharing  in  One  Hope:  Banglore  1978”,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  92,  Geneva,  WCC,  1978,  pp.  13-19. 

4.  Cf.  the  work  on  the  complementarity  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  conversations  in 
the  forums  on  bilateral  conversations.  Faith  and  Order  Papers  107  and  125,  1981 
and  1985. 

5.  There  begins  to  be,  of  course,  a substantial  literature  on  reception.  Cf.,  among 
others,  the  discussion  in  the  four  forums  of  the  Christian  World  Communions, 
especially  the  third  ( Faith  and  Order  Papers  107  and  125),  and  the  addresses  and 
discussions  at  Lima  (Towards  Visible  Unity,  Vols.  I and  II,  Faith  and  Order  Papers 
112  and  113,  1982). 

6.  Note,  for  example,  the  report  of  the  inter-Orthodox  symposium  on  BEM.  After 
carefully  noting  that  there  are  “formulations  which  (the  Orthodox)  cannot  accept 
and  where  one  would  wish  that  the  effort  to  adhere  to  the  faith  of  the  church  be 
expressed  more  accurately,”  the  report  continues:  “Finally,  there  are  sections  in 
which  terminology  is  used  which  is  not  that  to  which  the  Orthodox  are  accustomed. 
However,  in  some  such  cases,  beneath  the  unfamiliar  terminology,  one  can  discover 
that  the  meaning  is  in  fact  close  to  the  traditional  faith”  (p.2). 

7.  Lest  this  be  misunderstood,  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the  concern  for 
apostolicity  is  by  no  means  simply  an  Orthodox  or  Roman  Catholic  concern  in 
Faith  and  Order.  Aside  from  the  historic  Protestant  emphasis  on  it,  and  especially 
on  its  scriptural  aspect,  there  is  evidence  of  a large  third  world  concern.  Consider 
the  substantial  contribution  of  the  Kerala  and  Zaire  consultations  to  the  apostolic 
faith  document,  or  the  remarkable  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  translations  of  the 
BEM  text  thus  far  (12  of  28)  are  into  third  world  languages. 

8.  See  the  memorandum  on  this  in  Towards  Visible  Unity,  Vol  II  {Faith  and  Order 
Paper  113),  pp.47-50,  and  the  plenary  discussion  at  Lima  in  Towards  Visible 
Unity,  Vol.  I {Faith  and  Order  Paper  112),  p.  100. 

9.  Note  how  comprehensively  the  Nairobi  Assembly’s  famous  mandate  formulates 
this  task : “ We  Recommend  a Common  Effort  to  Confess  Christian  Truth : . . . We  ask 
the  churches  to  undertake  a common  effort  to  receive,  re-appropriate  and  confess 
together,  as  contemporary  occasion  requires,  the  Christian  truth  and  faith, 
delivered  through  the  Apostles  and  handed  down  through  the  centuries.  Such 
common  action,  arising  from  free  and  inclusive  discussion  under  the  commonly 
acknowledged  authority  of  God’s  Word,  must  aim  both  to  clarify  and  to  embody 
the  unity  and  diversity  which  are  proper  to  the  church’s  life  and  mission” 
{Breaking  Barriers,  report  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  Nairobi  1975,  ed. 
David  Paton,  London,  SPCK,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Eerdmans,  Sec.  II,  “What  Unity 
Requires,”  par.  19a,  p.  66). 

10.  Lausanne  report,  Section  IV,  “The  Church’s  Common  Confession  of  Faith,”  in  A 
Documentary  History  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  1927-63,  ed.  Lukas  Vischer, 
St  Louis,  Missouri,  Bethany  Press,  1963,  p.33. 

11.  The  Uppsala  1968  Report,  ed.  Norman  Goodall,  Geneva,  WCC,  1968,  p.  1 7,  para. 
20. 

12.  “The  World  Council  shall  offer  counsel  and  provide  opportunity  for  united  action 
in  matters  of  common  interest. 

“It  may  take  action  on  behalf  of  constituent  churches  only  in  such  matters  as  one 
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or  more  of  them  may  commit  to  it  and  only  on  behalf  of  such  churches. 

“The  World  Council  shall  not  legislate  for  the  churches ; nor  shall  it  act  for  them 
in  any  manner  except  as  indicated  above  or  as  may  hereafter  be  specified  by  the 
constituent  churches”  (Article  IV). 

13.  “The  Commission ...  seeks  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and  study 
but  recognizes  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps 
towards  union,  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  is  to  act,  on  their  invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser.  It  will  conduct  its 
work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to  share  reciprocally  in  giving  and  receiving 
and  no  one  is  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  convictions  nor  to  compromise  them. 
Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and  recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements”  (Article  3g). 

14.  Article  10. 

15.  Gathered  for  Life , report  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  Vancouver  1983,  ed. 
David  Gill,  Geneva,  WCC,  1983,  Issue  Group  2,  paras  27-28,  p.51. 

16.  Ibid. 

17.  Information  Service,  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  No.  56,  1 984/1 V, 
p.84. 

18.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  influence  of  BEM,  for  example,  on  such  negotiations 
as  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  in  the  USA.  Cf.  the  recently  adopted 
“Consensus”. 

19.  Note  the  Anglican  Church’s  decision  to  make  a simultaneous  response  to  both 
BEM  and  ARCIC-I  because  of  the  close  relation  between  the  issues  involved. 

20.  It  is  good  to  recall  here  the  prophetic  vision  which  brought  the  WCC  into  existence : 
"I  believe  that  we  must  hold  on  to  the  original  conviction  of  the  Ecumenical 
Movement,  that  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  people  of  God,  to  live  as  one 
reconciled  and  therefore  united  family,  and  that  it  belongs  to  its  witness  to  present 
to  the  world  the  image  of  a new  humanity  which  knows  no  walls  of  separation 
within  its  own  life.”  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  from  the  service  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
life  of  Willem  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  Geneva,  9 July  1985,  p.6. 

21.  Bangalore  report,  moderator’s  address  (see  note  3). 


Reflections  on  the  meeting 

EMILIO  CASTRO 


I come  from  Buenos  Aires,  from  the  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  where  I devoted  my 
first  report  as  general  secretary  precisely  to  the  question  of  where  we 
are  in  our  search  for  Christian  unity.  My  contention  is  that  we  are 
more  united  than  we  are  able  to  articulate  in  our  theological  work. 

The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  assumes  a new  importance  because  it 
has  the  particular  responsibility  to  explicate,  to  conceptualize,  to 
bring  to  the  consciousness  of  the  church  that  reality  of  unity  which 
already  exists  and,  eventually,  to  offer  hypotheses  and  new  possibi- 
lities for  growth  in  this  unity. 

The  search  for  and  the  service  to  the  cause  of  church  unity  belongs 
to  the  whole  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  When  Unit  II  talks 
about  the  covenant  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation, 
they  are  talking  precisely  about  the  unity  of  the  church  in  the  service 
of  those  causes.  When  Cicarws  provides  help  for  the  building  of  the 
Orthodox  seminary  in  Bucharest,  it  helps  to  manifest  the  unity  of  the 
church,  crossing  confessional,  geographical  and  ideological  barriers. 
When  CWME  calls  the  churches  to  the  common  task  of  proclaiming 
the  gospel,  it  is  inviting  them  to  manifest  in  its  missionary  action  the 
unity  for  which  our  Lord  is  praying. 

I could  elaborate  on  all  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  to  show  the  potentials  or  the  handicaps  which  they 
contribute  on  the  road  to  unity. 


• Emilio  Castro,  general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  was  asked  to 
reflect  on  the  role  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  present  ecumenical  situation  and  to 
comment  on  the  deliberations  at  Stavanger. 
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John  Deschner,  when  discussing  the  World  Conference,  came  to  a 
certain  radical  conclusion.  The  issue  of  third  world  participation 
seems  to  be  the  commanding  question,  the  main  challenge  before  that 
World  Conference.  We  need  to  be  sure  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
agenda  recognizes  the  contribution  of  people  from  all  geographical 
areas,  and  that  it  is  appropriated  and  worked  upon  by  the  churches  of 
diverse  contexts  in  the  world. 

We  are  facing  the  reality  of  a new  period  in  church  history.  This  is 
marked  by  the  growth  of  the  church  all  over  the  planet,  not  only  in 
numbers  but  especially  in  the  depth  of  its  inculturation  in  many 
different  places.  The  challenge  before  you  is  to  work  the  encounter 
between  ecclesial  traditions  into  the  wider  encounter  of  different 
cultures.  The  internal  debate  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
perhaps  an  illustration  of  a situation  full  of  both  creativity  and 
tension.  We  see  this  in  the  polemics  around  liberation  theology,  and 
in  the  emphasis  that  the  Pope  placed  in  his  recent  trip  in  Africa  on  this 
question  of  inculturation.  Here  the  issue  was  precisely  the  tension 
between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  degree  of  inculturation 
permissible!!  The  public  debate  in  the  Catholic  Church  on  these 
issues  gives  us  a preview  of  problems,  and  possibilities,  in  in- 
ternational ecumenical  conversations. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  all  confessions.  If  you  organize  a 
pan-Orthodox  consultation  where  some  of  the  issues  being  discussed 
here  would  be  put  on  the  table,  you  would  see  that  the  perspective  of 
an  Orthodox  coming  from  the  diaspora  in  Santiago  de  Chile  or 
Buenos  Aires,  from  the  United  States  of  America  or  France,  would  be 
different  from  that  of  one  coming  from  Greece,  Romania  or  Bulgaria. 
They  are  all  Orthodox,  but  they  are  confronted  with  different  realities 
and  face  different  urgencies.  This  reality,  which  you  will  face  in  your 
coming  World  Conference,  will  be  a fantastic  occasion  for  Faith  and 
Order  to  help  the  internal  dialogue  going  on  in  the  different 
confessions.  You  will  profit  from  these  internal  dialogues,  and  from 
many  of  the  cross-cultural  encounters  which  will  take  place  during 
the  preparation  process. 

This  situation  makes  your  study  on  the  apostolic  faith  of  great 
importance  because  we  need  to  be  able  to  say  something  together.  As 
we  all  become  “incultured”  in  our  different  situations,  speak  in 
different  languages  and  worship  in  different  ways,  where  do  we  have 
the  chance  to  highlight  and  proclaim  our  Christian  identity  in  a 
worldwide  context?  The  study  on  the  apostolic  faith  should  be  seen  as 
an  instrument  given  to  the  churches  everywhere,  in  order  to  test  their 
identification  with  the  universal  Christian  community.  Here  we  will 
also  have  a yardstick  to  apply  to  all  situations  of  inculturation. 

Having  heard  your  debate  at  this  meeting,  I think  that  one 
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fundamental  task  for  Faith  and  Order  is  that  of  translation.  The  Bible 
societies  have  developed  the  dynamic  translation  of  the  biblical  texts, 
trying  to  tell,  through  new  expressions  and  new  metaphors,  the  old 
biblical  message  without  being  blindly  obedient  to  a literal  trans- 
lation. Something  similar  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  want  our 
ecumenical  work  to  advance  in  the  field  of  theology  and  in  the 
expression  of  our  unity.  That  means  we  need  to  search  for  ways  to 
overcome  misunderstandings  arising  from  the  different  weight  we 
give  to  certain  “magic”  words.  Sometimes  our  friends  use  words 
which  give  the  impression  of  being  totally  contradictory  to  some 
basic  convictions  of  my  church.  We  must  try  to  discover  the  meaning 
“inside”  the  words,  a meaning  which  could  speak  to  my  situation. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  with  two  words : the  word  “renewal”  and  the 
word  “mysterium”.  You  have  heard  one  of  our  Orthodox  brethren 
saying  that  the  word  “renewal”  is  an  impossible  word  to  apply  to  the 
church  because  the  church  is,  in  itself,  the  new  reality.  She  is  novelty, 
newness ; therefore  how  could  you  talk  about  the  renewal  of  newness? 
This  seems  to  be  a contradiction  in  itself!  So  let  us  look  at  the  life  of 
some  Orthodox  churches  to  see  if  we  discern  there  some  manifes- 
tation, some  action  that  people  from  other  traditions  would  call 
“renewal”.  Then  we  can  look  for  the  word  which  our  Orthodox 
friends  will  apply  to  that  objective  reality.  For  example,  in  Georgia  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  churches  are  going  through  a process  of 
growth,  the  reopening  of  old  churches  and  monasteries,  and  new 
vocations  for  people  in  secular  pursuits  who  are  responding  to  the  call 
of  the  Patriarch  and  being  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  the  church.  It 
is  a real  moment  of  spiritual  expansion  that  we  would  call  “renewal”. 
What  is  your  word  for  that  reality?  In  Egypt,  in  the  Coptic  Orthodox 
Church,  you  have  a process  of  Bible  study  and  interest  in  monastic 
life  producing  a surplus  of  vocations.  They  cannot  do  missionary 
work  in  the  traditional  sense  of  evangelism  in  Egypt,  because  that  is 
against  the  law.  So  they  are  sending  Coptic  priests  to  work  inside 
Africa,  side  by  side  with  African  independent  churches,  providing  for 
those  churches  a sense  of  being  rooted  historically  in  an  African 
church  that  links  them  with  the  first  century  of  our  Christian  history. 
Or  they  are  sending  monks  to  the  faculty  of  theology  in  Zaire, 
preparing  Kimbanguist  priests  who  will  then  go  as  missionaries  into 
Central  Africa. 

What  do  you  call  that?  We  usually  use  the  word  “renewal”  for  that, 
or  revival,  or  awakening— but  whatever  you  call  it,  something  of  the 
will  of  God  is  going  on  in  these  churches.  We  recognize  that  as 
something  that  we  need  to  pray  for,  and  look  for  eagerly  in  other 
churches  also!  In  Romania  next  month  perhaps  the  biggest  pil- 
grimage in  the  history  of  that  church  is  going  to  take  place.  There  will 
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be  tens  of  thousands  of  people  involved,  and  that  inside  a country 
where  the  official  philosophy  of  the  party  in  power  is  atheistic.  What 
do  we  call  it?  Perhaps  “renewal”  is  not  the  word.  What  then?  How  do 
our  Orthodox  friends  refer  to  these  events?  To  speak  within  an 
Orthodox  framework,  perhaps  you  might  use  the  word  “transfigu- 
ration”. The  permeation  of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  body 
of  Christ  with  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God— that  is 
transfiguration,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  “renewal”  we  are  talking 
about.  Maybe  we  could  even  use  another  beautiful  but  more 
eschatological  Orthodox  word— the  word  “theosis”— the  beginning 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  divinization  of  creation.  I think  the 
question  here  is  one  of  semantics.  Once  we  agree  on  the  reality  we  are 
trying  to  describe,  we  would  be  able  to  find  the  right  words.  Perhaps 
the  problem  is  with  the  phrase  “renewal  o/the  church”,  and  to  speak 
of  “renewal  in  the  church”  would  be  acceptable. 

Another  example  would  be  the  word  “mysterium”,  especially  as 
applied  to  the  church.  You  have  discussed  this  in  connection  with  the 
Report  of  Working  Group  II. 6 on  “The  Church  as  Mystery  and 
Prophetic  Sign”.  In  reviewing  this  text  I discovered  that  if  you 
eliminate  the  word  “mystery”  (mysterium)  in  paragraphs  32  and  38, 
the  sense  of  the  text  is  not  lost,  but  the  expression  becomes  perfectly 
“Protestant” ! But  still  the  word  is  used.  Why  is  this?  Because  in  fact 
we  are  not  able  to  explain  rationally  the  reality  of  what  happens  in  the 
life  of  our  churches.  When  we  pray  we  are  entering  the  world  of 
mystery,  an  area  of  freedom,  an  area  of  something  unexpected.  We 
are  recognizing  a reality  that  goes  beyond  our  capacity  to  define  that 
reality.  As  Protestants  we  say  that  no  one  can  know  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  is  working  in  that  person.  And  then  we 
are  talking  about  a real  mystery!  Through  praying  we  enter  into  a 
reality  which  could  also  become  a “prophetic  sign”,  through  the 
external  manifestation  of  that  mysterious  life  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
actions  of  the  Christian  community. 

We  could  give  more  examples,  but  if  we  consider  that  part  of  our 
task  is  listening  to  others,  trying  to  see  the  reality  they  seek  to  describe 
and  then  to  translate  this  into  our  own  categories,  then  we  may 
advance  in  the  description  of  the  common  reality  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
For  the  Spirit  is  working  in  our  churches  to  produce  a challenge  to 
our  intellectual  capacities,  to  our  ability  to  conceptualize.  I do  not 
want  to  deny  ecclesiastical  and  ecclesiological  differences,  but  I want 
to  believe  that  we  are  working  on  the  assumption  that  the  triune  God 
is  already  at  work  in  our  communities,  in  our  churches.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  spell  out,  and  in  so  doing  we  offer  God  a doxology 
from  our  minds. 

Remember  that  Jesus  added  that  we  should  love  God  “with  our 
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mind”.  What  we  are  doing  here  is  loving  God  with  our  minds,  by 
articulating  a unity  which  we  believe  is  already  given  to  the  church. 
Allow  me  to  say  it  this  way— perhaps  using  Orthodox  language.  We 
cannot  accept  the  ontological  division  of  the  church.  We  recognize 
the  historical,  existential  divisions  among  us,  but  we  stand  under  the 
command  that  comes  to  us  from  the  prayer  of  Jesus  in  John  17.  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  Father  will  refuse  the  prayer  of  the  Son,  and  if 
the  prayer  of  Jesus  to  the  Father  is  taken  seriously,  then  we  need  to 
discover  and  to  describe  the  unity  that  is  there.  Here  I return  to  my 
old  teacher,  Karl  Barth,  who  said  that  the  “Yes”  of  God  should  be 
taken  much  more  seriously  than  the  “No”  of  humankind. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  World  Conference— or  let  us  go  to  the 
World  Conference.  I am  quite  excited  about  it— but  I am  also  afraid. 
It  is  a risky  exercise.  You  are  sending  a very  timid  notice  to  the 
churches.  It  is  going  to  be  a big  conference ; but  what  I have  heard  and 
read  about  it  so  far  will  not  capture  the  imagination  or  enthusiasm  of 
the  churches.  With  what  expectations  will  they  be  looking  to  such  an 
event?  We  must  be  clear  that  we  are  talking  about  a conference  which 
happens  once  in  every  25  years— not  about  an  extended  or  enlarged 
Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  meeting!  At  the  moment  you 
are  organizing  an  enlarged  Plenary  Commission  meeting,  because 
you  want  to  see  your  work  over  all  these  years  bear  fruit  in  a report  to 
that  assembly— but  you  see  that  I am  betraying  myself:  I used  the 
word  “assembly”.  But  your  World  Conference  must  have  a dynamic 
of  its  own.  You  will  need  to  have  a “slogan”,  a specific  appeal,  an 
invitation  rooted  in  scripture  to  which  we  will  devote  attention,  and 
from  which  we  will  receive  inspiration. 

In  two  of  your  documents  I heard  pleas  for  the  consideration  of 
something  that  I think  is  vital  for  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the 
coming  years.  These  were  the  references  to  the  “models  of  unity”,  or 
development  of  your  previous  studies  on  “the  unity  which  we  seek”.  I 
believe  it  was  Working  Group  III. 2 (on  united  and  uniting  churches 
and  church  union  negotiations)  and  III. 3 (on  bilateral  and  multila- 
teral conversations)  which  pleaded  for  this.  Why  are  we  interested  in 
the  theme  of  “models  of  unity”,  as  we  look  to  the  future?  Firstly,  I 
think  it  is  because  of  the  history  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
The  New  Delhi  Assembly  (1961)  was  able  to  phrase  a beautiful 
definition  of  the  unity  we  seek  in  terms  of  a local  church— “all  in  one 
place”.  “All  in  one  place”— that  is,  with  a mutually  recognized 
ministry,  able  to  meet  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  so  on.  In 
Nairobi  (1975),  we  were  able  to  develop  another  picture— the  idea  of 
conciliar  fellowship.  It  was  a more  universal  picture  that  could  be 
used  nationally,  regionally  or  worldwide,  but  the  intention  was  to 
describe  bodies  which  recognize  each  other  in  a conciliar  relation,  in  a 
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counselling  relation,  and  in  a relation  of  accountability— in  a relation 
of  recognition.  Our  Lutheran  friends  described  it  by  another  very 
similar  expression : “reconciled  diversity”.  Could  we  not  face  history 
and  try  to  be  both  more  global  and  more  precise,  both  more  concrete 
and  more  local?  We  could  send  a request  to  the  bilateral  dialogues, 
the  protagonists  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  ask  what  are  the 
potential  models  for  unity  which  come  from  their  ecumenical 
discussions. 

Another  source  for  this  concern  is  an  expression  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  that  did  not  receive  much  attention  until  very 
recently— that  is,  the  affirmation  that  there  is  a “hierarchy  of  truths”. 
After  reading  Karl  Rahner  on  this  topic,  I think  that  this  could  enable 
us  to  better  appreciate  one  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  the 
Orthodox  churches.  They  have  expressed  their  conviction  that  unity 
should  be  based  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  common 
recognition  of  all  the  creeds  of  the  undivided  church — the  documents 
coming  from  the  seven  Ecumenical  Councils.  This  could  be  a good 
guideline  for  our  Faith  and  Order  work  on  the  apostolic  faith,  trying 
to  prepare  a common  affirmation  and  understanding  of  the  symbols 
of  our  faith  which  could  offer  the  basis  for  our  unity  today.  Last  June 
the  Pope  wrote  an  “Encyclical  to  the  Slavic  People”,  which  was 
published  on  the  occasion  of  the  1,100th  anniversary  of  Saints  Cyril 
and  Methodius— missionaries  to  the  Slavic  people.  The  Pope  be- 
comes lyrical  and  poetic  in  describing  the  beauty  of  a catholicity 
composed  of  churches  rooted  in  a particular  culture  and  history,  and 
not  giving  up  anything  of  those  treasures  when  they  join  in  the  total 
family  of  the  universal  church.  I commend  to  you  the  reading  of  that 
encyclical;  it  is  a brief  but  very  beautiful  letter.  There  we  could  have 
a potential  model  for  unity— the  recognition  of  national  and  regional 
churches  with  their  theological  systems  and  liturgical  orders,  belong- 
ing to  a particular  cultural  setting,  considered  as  a contribution  to  the 
total  harmony,  the  total  symphony,  the  total  picture  which  cor- 
responds to  a catholicity,  rightly  understood.  I think  that  we  could 
work  on  all  those  subjects  together  in  an  attempt  to  advance  certain 
visions,  certain  hypotheses  of  the  unity  of  the  church  as  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  negotiating  in  the  bilateral 
conversations. 

Let  me  finish.  I came  late  to  the  meeting,  so  maybe  I am  being 
unfair.  But  I have  now  read  your  “Statement  to  the  Churches”,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  reference  to  one  of  your  duties  as  stated  in  the  aims  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  You  have  worked  in  practically  all 
aspects  of  these  aims  except  one - visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one 
eucharistic  fellowship.  I have  not  heard  a single  word  about  eucharis- 
tic  fellowship  in  the  last  three  days.  I have  heard  a lot  of  eucharistic 
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theology,  in  your  attempts  to  interpret  the  integrity  of  creation.  So  I 
think  we  are  in  an  ironical  situation.  We  are  united  in  the  fruits  of  the 
eucharist,  but  we  cannot  be  united  in  the  root  of  the  unity,  the 
eucharist  itself.  Something  is  missing— something  is  wrong  with  us. 
We  are  united  in  the  overcoming  of  all  racial  and  sexist  distinctions  in 
the  church  and  the  world,  and  we  confess  this  overcoming  to  be  a fruit 
of  the  eucharist.  But  we  are  not  united  in  the  eucharist  itself! 

I know  that  for  many  churches  the  common  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  will  only  be  the  celebration  of  our  total  unity,  the  seal  upon 
the  Una  Sancta.  For  practical  purposes  this  means  that  the  common 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  will  be  an  eschatological  event ! I think 
that  some  friends  who,  for  reasons  of  conscience,  believe  that  we 
should  not  celebrate  the  eucharist  together  are  saying  that  precisely 
the  suffering  of  that  situation  should  be  a stimulus  and  a spur,  that 
they  create  an  obligation  to  thirst  and  hunger  for,  and  work  towards, 
full  church  unity. 

I would  like  to  invite  all  of  us  to  explore  something.  This  is  not 
intercommunion,  because  intercommunion  demands  a mutual  re- 
cognition of  ministries  and  that  still  requires  a great  deal  of  work 
from  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the  churches.  But  I am 
playing  with  the  expression  “eucharistic  hospitality”.  In  the  canons 
of  each  and  every  one  of  our  churches  there  is  the  notion  of 
“economy”  and  “philanthropy”.  It  is  this  “economy”  that  gives 
freedom  to  the  local  bishop  to  decide  if,  in  a given  moment,  he  should 
authorize  the  granting  of  holy  communion  to  those  usually  denied  it, 
be  it  in  time  of  war,  calamity,  etc.  That  freedom  is  motivated  by  love 
as  the  commanding  category  of  our  Christian  life.  The  question  that  I 
would  like  us  to  wrestle  with  is  whether  the  ecumenical  movement 
could  be  close  to  a situation  of  real  despair,  of  real  need,  that  could 
justify  the  use  of  the  “economy”  and  the  application  of  the 
“philanthropy”  that  will  allow  the  reception  of  holy  com- 
munion. 

I could  elaborate  and  provide  examples,  but  each  one  of  those 
would  be  polemic.  I remain,  rather,  on  the  level  of  theory.  But  the  fact 
that  up  to  now  we  have  been  unable  to  overcome  the  impossibility  of 
a eucharistic  hospitality  should  not  mean  the  end  of  our  attempts,  or 
the  restraining  of  our  imagination,  or  the  end  of  our  suffering 
together  in  the  common  search  for  means  and  ways  towards  that 
miracle!  When  we  pray  in  the  “epiclesis”  we  are  calling  for  the 
miracle  of  the  living  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  those 
elements.  How  can  we  pray  for  that  reality  and  not  pray  that  all  will 
have  together  the  possibility  of  sharing  in  that  miracle  provided  by  the 
Spirit?  I stop  here  because  I do  not  want  to  argue.  It  would  be  unfair, 
for  you  do  not  have  a chance  to  respond.  But  I would  like  to  plead 
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with  you  that  this  issue  become  a burning  issue  in  our  prayers,  in  our 
thinking  and  in  our  work. 

Finally,  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  a work  of  impatience  and 
patience.  You  need  to  be  able  to  speak  with  emotion.  Churches  which 
are  practically  ready  to  unite  but  cannot  finally  decide,  are  like 
persons  who  have  a long  love  affair  but  never  get  to  the  altar!  A little 
impatience  will  not  be  out  of  order!  But  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order 
is  also  the  work  of  steadiness,  seriousness,  hard  work.  With  patience 
and  impatience,  with  honesty,  confronting  the  issues,  we  pursue  our 
intellectual  work,  our  offering  to  God. 

Finally,  let  us  believe  that  the  ecumenical  ship  is  sailing!! 


The  work  at 
Stavanger 


A statement  to  the  churches  from 
the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary 
Commission,  Stavanger,  Norway, 
August  1985 


The  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Stavanger  was 
attended  by  105  Commission  members  from  churches  around  the 
world  and  a number  of  consultants,  guests  and  staff,  who  for  two 
weeks  lived,  prayed  and  worked  together.  We  were  all  very  appre- 
ciative of  the  gracious  hospitality  given  to  us  by  the  Church  of 
Norway  and  for  the  many  encounters  which  we  had  with  local 
Christians. 

This  first  meeting  of  the  new  Plenary  Commission  with  its 
increased  representation  from  third  world  churches  and  the  greater 
participation  of  women,  exhibited  broader  perspectives  and  under- 
standings of  the  nature  of  the  church  and  of  the  unity  which  we  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  are  seeking. 

The  aim  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  all  its  work  is  “to 
proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the 
churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic 
fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in 
order  that  the  world  may  believe”.  The  Commission  itself  came  into 
being  with  the  formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Amsterdam  in  1948  but  the  Faith  and  Order  movement , of  which  the 
Commission  is  a vital  part,  began  in  1910  with  a proposal  from 
Christian  leaders  in  the  United  States  for  a world  conference  “for  the 
consideration  of  questions  touching  Faith  and  Order”.  At  Stavanger 
in  1985  we  celebrated  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement  in  a spirit  of  thankfulness  that,  in  spite  of  grave  and 
difficult  moments  over  the  years  and  in  spite  of  continuing  divisions 
and  separations,  the  movement  has  made  and  continues  to  make 
significant  contributions  towards  the  unity  of  Christ’s  church. 

Since  1910  four  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  have  been 
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held,  from  Lausanne  in  1927  to  Montreal  in  1963.  At  Stavanger  we 
began  planning  a fifth  World  Conference,  to  be  held  in  1989.  We 
believe  that  the  fifth  World  Conference  will  be  a major  ecumenical 
event,  bringing  before  the  churches  the  fruits  of  Faith  Order’s  work 
on  a number  of  issues  which  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  ecumenical 
quest  for  visible  unity.  We  hope  this  conference  will  both  encourage 
and  challenge  the  churches  and  lead  to  a renewed  commitment  to  the 
ecumenical  vision.  The  Plenary  Commission  focused  its  work  at 
Stavanger  on  those  studies  which  will  provide  the  major  themes  for 
the  World  Conference. 

The  convergence  document  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
was  sent  to  the  churches  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary 
Commission  in  Lima  in  1982.  The  response  thus  far  to  this  document 
from  churches  and  Christian  groups  around  the  world,  including  the 
many  translations  made  at  local  initiative,  has  surpassed  all  our 
expectations  and  has  been  most  encouraging.  This  Commission 
wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  all  those  who  are  taking  part  in 
various  ways  in  the  continuing  process  of  response  and  reception. 

During  the  next  years  Faith  and  Order  will  evaluate  the  responses 
to  BEM  in  order  to  find  out  how  far  the  churches  are  able  to  accept 
the  convergences  which  it  outlines  and  to  see  what  major  questions 
need  further  study  and  reflection  in  the  future.  This  evaluation, 
together  with  a report  on  all  the  responses  and  on  the  significance  of 
the  BEM  process  as  a whole,  will  be  presented  at  the  fifth  World 
Conference  and  we  believe  will  give  new  impetus  and  direction  to  the 
quest  for  visible  unity. 

In  addition  to  this  work  on  BEM,  the  Commission  is  now  paying 
major  attention  to  two  other  studies  which  address  fundamental 
ecclesiological  questions  and  which  are  clearly  inter-related  and 
complementary  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  BEM  study. 

The  study  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic 
Faith  Today”  was  launched  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at 
Bangalore  in  1978,  in  response  to  the  call  from  the  Nairobi  Assembly 
for  “the  churches  to  undertake  a common  effort  to  receive,  re- 
appropriate  and  confess  together,  as  contemporary  occasion  re- 
quires, the  Christian  truth  and  faith  delivered  through  the  apostles 
and  handed  down  through  the  centuries”.  The  Sixth  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  at  Vancouver  in  1983  strongly  endorsed 
this  study  project  and  emphasized  its  significance  for  the  unity  of  the 
church. 

At  Stavanger  the  Commission  advanced  this  study  through 
thorough  discussion  of  a paper  which  attempts  an  explication,  in 
contemporary  terms,  of  the  church’s  faith  in  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  as  expressed  in  the  creed  most  widely  used  among  the 
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churches— the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  of  381.  Plans  for 
further  development  of  this  explication  were  outlined.  Results  of  this 
apostolic  faith  study  will  be  presented  at  the  World  Conference. 

The  third  major  project  of  Faith  and  Order  is  the  study  on  “The 
Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”,  a 
study  which  continues  earlier  Faith  and  Order  work,  especially  on  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  the  unity  of  humankind  and  on  the 
community  of  women  and  men  in  the  church.  With  its  strong 
ecclesiological  focus  and  its  emphasis  on  an  integrated  theological 
approach  which  encourages  reflection  upon  local  experiences,  this 
study  is  bringing  some  important  perspectives  on  the  nature  of 
disunity  and  unity  among  the  churches,  on  the  nature  of  the  church  as 
mystery  and  prophetic  sign,  and  on  our  understanding  of  the  goal  of 
unity.  We  believe  this  study  of  strategic  significance  for  the  whole 
orientation  and  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  as  affirmed 
by  the  Vancouver  Assembly.  At  Stavanger  we  have  reviewed  the 
process  of  the  unity  and  renewal  study  thus  far,  and  have  planned 
further  work,  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  a major  part  of  the 
agenda  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1989. 

The  Plenary  Commission  also  paid  attention  to  some  important 
ongoing  aspects  of  Faith  and  Order  work  including  concerns  of 
united  and  uniting  churches,  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
and  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle,  and  the  relationship  between 
bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations. 

As  we  were  reminded  at  the  beginning  of  our  meeting,  the  twentieth 
century  movement  towards  Christian  unity  transcends  by  far  the 
work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Yet  we  believe  that  our 
work  belongs  at  the  heart  of  it,  and  we  offer  our  efforts  to  the 
churches  in  the  hope  that  we  will  advance  together  on  the  long 
ecumenical  pilgrimage  towards  visible  unity. 


Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 


Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  1982-1985: 
progress  report 


I.  An  ecumenical  event 

It  was  an  important  ecumenical  event  when  in  January  1982  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
unanimously  accepted  the  convergence  document  on  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  (BEM  or  Lima  document).  From  the  early 
stages  of  its  work  these  three  issues  had  been  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  movement  and,  after  1948,  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission.  Now,  after  many  years  of  ecumenical  dialogue,  it  was 
felt  that  a sufficient  agreement  and  convergence  had  been  reached  on 
questions  which  are  both  central  to  the  divisions  between  the 
churches  and  to  the  common  life  in  unity  which  they  seek.  In  this 
perspective,  the  adoption  of  BEM  in  1982  was  a significant  step 
forward  on  the  ecumenical  road  towards  manifesting  the  unity  of  the 
church  given  in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  ecumenical  events  are  important  not  only  in  themselves.  The 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  not  an  isolated  academic  enterprise ; it  is  a 
specific  service  rendered  together  with  and  to  the  member  churches  of 
the  WCC,  and  beyond.  As  is  the  case  with  all  activities  of  the  WCC, 
the  real  ecumenical  significance  and  impact  of  the  achievements  of 
Faith  and  Order  depend  on  whether  they  are  “received”  by  the 
churches.  That  is  to  say,  whether  such  achievements  are  not  only  able 
but  also  allowed  to  affect  the  thinking  and  life  of  the  churches  to  such 
a degree  that  they  can  effectively  contribute  to  the  movement  towards 
greater  unity  in  faith,  witness,  mission  and  service. 

We  can  already  say  that  BEM  has  become  an  ecumenical  event  in  this 
deeper  sense  of  the  term.  The  distribution  and  attention  which  this 
document  finds  in  the  churches  all  over  the  world  is  without 
precedent  in  ecumenical  history.  It  is  also  the  first  time  that  all  the 
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Christian  churches  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  a document 
affecting  their  faith  at  such  a profound  level.  The  very  fact  that  such  a 
demanding  doctrinal  text  has  been  so  quickly  and  so  widely 
welcomed  indicates  that  it  undoubtedly  meets  a need  felt  by  the 
churches.  It  invites  them  to  reflect  both  on  their  own  expressions  of 
faith  and  on  the  fundamental  faith  common  to  them  all.  Despite 
predictions  that  a theological  document  of  this  sort  would  no  longer 
be  of  any  interest  to  “ordinary  Christians”,  the  “Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry”  document  is  now  studied  in  thousands  of  congre- 
gations, ecumenical  groups,  seminaries  and  theological  faculties, 
in  women’s,  youth  and  students’  groups  and  in  commissions  and 
decision-making  bodies  of  the  churches. 

BEM  has  already  become  an  instrument  for  establishing  new 
contacts  between  churches,  congregations  and  groups.  It  inspires 
endeavours  for  the  renewal  of  the  liturgy  and  of  spiritual  life.  It  helps 
Christians  to  understand  better  their  own  faith  tradition  and  to 
become  sensitive  and  open  to  the  theological  and  spiritual  insights 
and  experiences  of  other  traditions.  It  indicates  lines  for  inter-relating 
the  sacramental  life  of  the  churches  and  the  tasks  of  their  ministries 
with  the  witness  and  service  of  Christians  in  this  world.  And  it 
provokes  profound  reflections  about  the  future  course  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

The  BEM  process  represents  an  ecumenical  event  the  full  scope  of 
which  can,  at  the  moment,  only  partially  be  recognized  and 
evaluated,  and  which  no  one  who  was  present  when  the  docu- 
ment was  accepted  at  Lima  would  have  dared  to  predict  or 
expect. 

II.  Some  facts 

The  convergence  document  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  more  than  100  members  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  who  were  present  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  January 
1982.  During  the  vital  preparation  period  of  this  document 
(1974-1982)  on  the  basis  of  reactions  to  its  predecessor,  the  so-called 
“Accra  Document”  (1974),  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
included  1 2 Roman  Catholics,  24  Orthodox  and  90  representatives  of 
Old  Catholic,  Anglican,  Reformation  and  Free  Churches. 

Since  then,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Lima  document  has  been 
published  in  the  following  languages'.  English,  French,  German, 
Russian,  Italian,  Spanish  (Castilian),  Catalan,  Dutch,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  Finnish,  Danish,  Greek,  Romanian,  Portuguese 
(Brazilian),  Hungarian,  Czech,  Chinese,  Polish,  Korean,  Malayalam, 
Hindi,  Malagasy,  Icelandic,  Japanese,  Indonesian,  Thai,  Kiswahili. 
Study  guides  have  been  published  in  several  languages.  We  estimate 
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that  over  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  BEM  have  been  printed  so 
far. 

A large  number  of  responses  to  BEM  have  reached  Geneva  in  the 
form  of  letters,  reports  from  congregations,  ecumenical  groups, 
meetings  of  pastors,  courses  in  theological  seminaries,  youth  and 
women’s  groups,  articles  by  theologians,  findings  of  various  con- 
ferences, etc. — and  these  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have 
received  the  following  official  responses :* 

— Eglise  presbyterienne  au  Rwanda 

— All-Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Christians  Baptists  in  the  USSR 

— Lutheran  Church  in  America 

— Church  of  Melanesia  (Solomon  Islands,  Anglican) 

— Baptist  Union  of  Scotland 

— Covenanted  Baptist  Churches  in  Wales 

— General  Mennonite  Society  (Netherlands) 

— Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroun 

— Evangelise  he  Kirche  in  Berlin-Brandenburg  (West) 

— Church  of  Ireland  (Anglican) 

— General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England 

— Evangelise  he  Landeskirche  in  Baden 

— Nordelbische  Evangelische-Lutherische  Kirche 

— Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

— Lippische  Landeskirche  (Reformed) 

— Evangelische  Kirche  im  Rheinland 

— Russian  Orthodox  Church 

— United  Reformed  Church  (England) 

— Church  in  Wales  (Anglican) 

— Central  and  South  European  Methodist  Church 

— Selbstandige  Ev.-Lutherische  Kirche  (Hannover) 

— Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  in  the  United  States 

— Quakers  of  Netherlands 

— Anglican  Church  of  South  America 

— Eglise  reformee  de  France 

— Ev.  Kirche  von  Kurhessen-Waldeck 

— Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

— Reformed  Church  in  America 

— Briider-Unitat  in  Europa 

— American  Lutheran  Church 

— Church  of  Scotland  (Reformed) 

— Congregational  Union  of  Scotland 


*As  of  1 November  1985.  They  are  listed  in  order  of  their  reception  by  the  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat. 
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— Bund  Ev.-Freikirchlicher  Gemeinden  (bapt.-briider) 

— Scottish  Episcopal  Church 

— United  Church  of  Christ  (USA) 

— Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain 

— Iglesia  Evangelica  Valdense  (Uruguay) 

— Methodist  Church  in  Ireland 

— Protestant  Church  in  Sabah  (Malaysia) 

— Ev.-Reformierten  Kirche  in  Nordwestdeutschland 

— Ev.-Lutherische  Kirche  in  Bayern 

— Ev.-Methodistische  Kirche  in  Deutschland 

— Waldensian  and  Methodist  Church  in  Italy 

— Apostolsk  Kirke  in  Danmark 

III.  Tendencies  in  the  responses 

There  are  a few  personal  reactions  to  BEM  which  question  in 
principle  the  method  of  ecumenical  dialogue  as  a means  of  overcom- 
ing church-dividing  doctrinal  differences.  They  plead  instead  for  a 
mutual  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  in  a spirit  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. 

There  are  also  a few  personal  reactions  which  pose  so  many  critical 
questions  to  specific  points  in  BEM  that  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  BEM  does  not  reflect  their  own  confessional  tradition. 

The  responses  from  congregations,  groups,  etc.  and  the  official 
responses  of  the  churches,  however,  welcome  the  Lima  document  and 
express  a generally  positive  reaction.  Most  of  them  appreciate  BEM 
as  a significant  breakthrough.  The  balance  between  assent  and 
critical  remarks  and  questions  varies  of  course  from  reaction  to 
reaction.  In  most  cases  the  critical  remarks  are  formulated  in  a 
constructive,  helpful  way.  Taken  as  a whole  the  agreement  concern- 
ing the  affirmations  and  perspectives  in  BEM  is  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  critical  points  raised.  These  reactions  are  a tremendous 
encouragement  for  the  work  done  by  Faith  and  Order,  and  for  its 
continuation. 

Many  of  the  responses  comment  not  only— in  greater  or  lesser 
detail— on  the  text  of  the  Lima  document.  They  also  respond  to  the 
question  as  to  what  the  insights  and  perspectives  contained  in  this 
document  imply  for  their  own  thinking,  structures  and  life  as  well  as 
for  their  relations  to  other  churches.  They  also  reflect  on  the  meaning 
of  “reception”,  on  teaching  authority  in  the  church,  on  the  criteria  for 
Christian  doctrine  and  church  structures  and  on  the  significance  of 
BEM  for  the  general  ecumenical  situation  and  its  further  progress. 
Finally,  the  responses  contain  a number  of  helpful  proposals  for  the 
future  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  Many  churches  have  indicated  that 
even  when  their  response  has  been  given,  the  process  of  “reception” 
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of  BEM  in  their  churches  has  not  come  to  an  end.  The  response  is 
regarded  as  a new  impetus  to  continue  the  discussion. 

The  agreement  with  the  sections  on  “Baptism”  and  “Eucharist”  is 
surprisingly  broad  while,  as  was  expected  by  many,  most  of  the 
critical  questions  are  addressed  to  the  section  on  “Ministry”.  Some  of 
the  other  more  basic  critical  questions  concern  the  relation  between 
scripture  and  Tradition,  between  word  and  sacrament  and  between 
the  action  of  the  triune  God  and  the  action  of  the  church  in  the 
sacramental  life  of  the  church.  A more  consistent  development  of  the 
relation  between  the  ordained  ministry  and  the  ministry  of  the  whole 
People  of  God  throughout  the  section  on  the  ministry  has  also  been 
requested.  These  and  other  questions  and  suggestions  will  be  of  great 
help  for  further  clarification  of  these  issues. 

IV.  Reception  and  response 

What  the  “reception”  of  the  Lima  document  really  means  has 
perhaps  not  been  sufficiently  explained.  There  is  no  question  of  it 
being  “received”  in  the  way  decisions  of  Ecumenical  Councils  in 
earlier  times  were  received,  i.e.  as  a text  having  authority  as  dogma  of 
the  church.  It  is  a question  rather  of  the  churches  declaring  whether 
they  recognize  in  the  Lima  document  “the  faith  of  the  church  through 
the  ages”,  and  whether  they  agree  to  use  it  as  a basis  or  framework  for 
their  ecumenical  dialogues  and  to  include  the  elements  of  this 
document  in  their  theological  and  catechetical  teaching,  in  their 
liturgical  groups,  in  their  reflections  on  Christian  faith  and  life  in  our 
time  and  world,  and  so  on. 

The  basic  underlying  purpose  of  this  invitation  to  the  churches  to 
receive  the  Lima  document  is  the  concern  for  the  renewal  of  all 
Christians  in  the  faith,  in  prayer  and  in  a responsible  Christian  life  in 
this  world.  There  is  no  question  of  achieving  uniformity  in  the  life  of 
the  churches  nor  of  trying  to  return,  nostalgically,  to  the  model  of  an 
“ideal”  church.  It  is  rather  a question  of  discovering  whether,  with 
the  diversity  of  our  legitimate  and  enriching  confessional  traditions 
and  in  the  confession  of  the  one  fundamental  faith  of  our  common 
Creed,  we  are  able  and  willing  to  work  together  for  the  renewal  and 
unity  of  the  churches.  The  basis  of  this  work  is  our  one  baptism;  it 
requires  a common  conception  of  the  eucharist  and  a mutual 
recognition  of  the  ministry;  and  its  hope  is  that  one  day  we  will  be 
able  to  meet  each  other  at  the  one  Table  of  the  Lord  who  shares  his 
word  and  his  body  and  blood  with  us.  This  broad  process  of 
“reception”  will  continue  even  after  the  churches  have  formulated 
their  responses. 

The  purpose  of  the  Lima  document  is  to  incite  us  to  grow  in  the 
faith,  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  baptized  who  long  for  one 
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eucharist  celebrated  by  communities  and  ministries  reconciled  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  visibly  reuniting  all  Christians  for  common  life, 
witness  and  service  in  this  world. 

In  order  to  clarify  some  of  the  questions  concerning  the  “re- 
ception” of  the  Lima  document,  an  Inter-Orthodox  Symposium  was 
organized  by  the  WCC  Orthodox  Task  Force  and  Faith  and  Order  at 
Boston,  United  States  of  America,  in  June  1985. 

V.  BEM  and  bilateral  dialogues 

With  the  emergence,  since  the  seventies,  of  a growing  number  of 
bilateral  dialogues  between  Christian  World  Communions,  the 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  how  the  two  forms  of  ecumenical 
dialogue,  the  bilateral  and  multilateral,  relate  to  each  other.  Behind 
this  question  lies  the  more  fundamental  concern  for  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

During  the  past  years  there  have  been  many  efforts  to  deal  with  this 
question.  An  important  contribution  came  from  the  three  meetings  of 
the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  in  1978-1980.  These  and  other 
conversations  affirmed  clearly  the  complementary  relationship  be- 
tween multilateral  and  bilateral  conversations,  both  contributing  in 
their  particular  way  to  the  one  ecumenical  movement. 

The  Central  Committee  in  1984  has  drawn  attention  once  again 
to  this  question.1  It  was,  therefore,  a significant  ecumenical  event  and 
contribution  that  the  Fourth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations , 
organized  by  Faith  and  Order  in  March  1985,  was  able  to  confirm 
these  earlier  affirmations.  This  Forum  had  as  its  task  a comparative 
study  of  developments,  problems  and  achievements  in  the  field  of 
bilateral  conversations,  and  the  multilateral  achievement  represented 
by  BEM.  It  was  able  to  see  the  close  inter-relation  and  mutual 
enrichment  between  the  results  of  bilateral  conversations  and  of 
BEM.  The  Forum,  therefore,  clearly  confirmed  the  complementary 
nature  of  both  forms  of  ecumenical  dialogue.2 

VI.  The  task  ahead 

The  task  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  next  three  years  will  be  to  evaluate 
the  official  and  other  responses  to  the  Lima  document.  This  will  need 
a considerable  amount  of  work.  The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  will 
be  to  find  out  how  far  the  churches  are  able  to  accept  the 
convergences  outlined  in  BEM  and  to  see  what  are  their  major 
questions  needing  further  reflection.  This  evaluation  will  be  for- 
mulated by  Faith  and  Order  in  the  form  of  a “Response  to  the 
Responses”.  This  document,  which  will  be  presented  to  and  discussed 
at  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1988  or  1989,  will 
contain  (1)  a description  and  evaluation  of  the  BEM  process  in 
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general  and  of  its  ecumenical  significance;  (2)  a summary  of  the 
positive  as  well  as  critical  reactions  to  BEM ; (3)  proposals  for  further 
work  on  the  basis  of  this  evaluation.  We  also  foresee  documentation 
on  the  responses  to  BEM. 

This  evaluation  will  be  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  provide  a general 
overview  of  the  ecumenical  stance  of  the  different  churches  on  the 
basis  of  the  wealth  of  material  which  will  be  available.  Thus,  the 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  will  have  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  the  ecumenical  situation  and  to  consider  the  future 
direction  of  the  quest  for  the  visible  unity  of  Christ’s  church. 


NOTES 

1.  Minutes,  Geneva,  WCC,  1984,  p.  25. 

2.  The  report  of  the  Forum  is  published  as  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  125,  1985. 
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Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 
and  the  one  ecumenical  movement 

MARY  TANNER 


Introductory  reflections 

In  a speech  to  the  Vancouver  Assembly  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  Runcie,  spoke 
about  the  “tension  between  the  multilateral  approach  of  Faith  and 
Order  and  the  direct  bilateral  discussions  between  many  of  the 
member  churches  and  the  Christian  World  Communions”.  The  fear 
of  rival  ecumenisms  within  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been,  and 
still  is,  for  some  a very  real  fear.  To  support  the  multilateral  work  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  been  viewed  by  some  ecu- 
menists as  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  bilateral  relationships.  Put  bluntly, 
you  cannot  be  for  both  BEM  and  ARCIC,  or  BEM  and  Roman 
Catholic/Orthodox/etc.  More  than  that,  those  of  us  who  have 
supported  BEM  have  sometimes  been  accused  of  following  an  easier 
way,  one  which  could  never  lead  beyond  “talk”  to  a demand  for 
costly  change  in  life. 

Now,  thankfully,  the  maturing  of  so  many  bilateral  texts  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Lima  text  enables  us  to  show  that  these  fears  were  in 
fact  unfounded.  We  can  indeed  be  for  BEM  and  for  the  bilaterals. 
Moreover,  far  from  being  an  easy  option  BEM,  just  as  much  as  any  of 
the  bilaterals,  does  challenge  each  church  to  change:  to  surrender 
things  in  their  own  life  and  to  be  open  to  the  riches  of  other  traditions. 

Among  the  important  areas  of  similarity  emerging  between  the 
multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues  which  help  us  to  see  the 
ecumenical  movement  as  one  movement  are:  the  shared  search  for 


• Mary  Tanner  is  theological  secretary  of  the  Board  for  Mission  and  Unity  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  vice-moderator  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order, 
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agreement  in  faith;  a common  methodology;  obvious  theological 
convergences. 

1.  The  shared  search  for  agreement  in  faith 

The  classical  agenda  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  was  de- 
termined very  early  on  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  While  many  of 
the  bilaterals  have  explored  the  same  sacramental  agenda,  they  also 
include  a wider  complementary  agenda.  The  subjects  of  the  bilateral 
dialogues  have  to  a large  extent  been  determined  by  the  particular 
historical  relations  and  the  “emotionally  loaded  issues”  between  the 
partners  concerned.  It  is  no  accident,  for  example,  that  in  the 
Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  dialogue  justification  by  faith  has  been  a 
leading  theme,  as  has  been  the  structure  and  exercise  of  authority  in 
the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue  and  by  mystery  of  the 
church  in  the  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  dialogue. 

Whatever  their  specific  agendas,  multilateral  and  bilateral  dia- 
logues point  to  the  need  for  agreement  in  faith  as  part  of  the  growth 
into  unity.  Divided  churches  have  to  build  confidence  in  each  other 
that  in  spite  of  the  past  they  do,  indeed,  share  a common  faith  and  this 
agreement  in  faith  has  to  be  expressed  in  the  language  and  thought 
forms  of  our  own  day.  Only  explicit  agreement  in  faith  can  provide 
the  confidence  needed  to  heal  the  wounds  of  past  division,  jea- 
lousies and  continuing  irrational  fears.  It  is  also  the  case  that 
more  explicit  agreement  in  faith  is  necessary  for  bringing  together 
divided  churches  than  needs  to  be  expressed  between  different 
groups  which  are  already  by  bound  to  each  other  within  a single 
communion. 

To  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  “agreement  in  faith”  signalled  by  all 
the  ecumenical  dialogues  often  arouses  new  fears.  The  fear  of 
suppressing  the  richness  of  diverse  traditions,  thereby  concealing  the 
identity  of  each  community,  is  one  example.  But  the  search  for 
agreement  in  faith  in  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues  will  not 
destroy  proper  diversity,  nor  eliminate  comprehensiveness,  or  stamp 
out  those  differing  emphases  which  provide  a creative  tension  within 
one  communion.  It  is,  rather,  a search  to  eliminate  that  illegitimate 
diversity  which  creates  division.  “It  seeks  a koinonia  in  which  a strong 
unity  in  the  essential  element  of  Christian  faith  makes  possible  a large 
diversity  in  everything  deriving  from  this  kernel.”1  Confident 
diversity  in  thought  and  in  life  can  only  blossom  in  a united  church  of 
the  future  on  the  basis  of  agreement  in  faith.  Already  the  theological 
convergences  of  the  Lima  text  and  many  of  the  bilaterals  are  demon- 
strating the  legitimate  diversity  of  thought  and  life  which  may  be 
supported  by  the  emerging  theological  convergences.  It  is  the  task  of 
all  of  us  who  promote  the  dialogues  within  our  own  churches  to 
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underline  this  emerging  unity  and  diversity,  which  holds  so  much 
promise  for  a church  living  in  visible  unity. 

2.  A common  methodology 

The  unity  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  is  rooted  in  an 
emerging  shared  methodology.  The  partners  in  all  the  dialogues  seek 
to  get  back  behind  polarized  positions  of  the  times  of  division  and  to 
leave  behind  polemical  language  with  its  overload  of  emotional 
charge.  Their  shared  aim  is  to  restate  the  Christian  faith  in  respect  of 
baptism,  eucharist,  ministry,  justification  by  faith,  the  mystery  of  the 
church,  etc.  Both  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  accept  that 
restatement  is  possible.  That  is,  not  more  eirenic  restatements  of 
where  we  once  were,  nor  even  restatements  of  where  we  now  are  in 
our  separations,  but  restatements  of  our  common  Christian  heritage. 
In  getting  hold  together  of  our  common  faith  the  sovereign  authority 
of  holy  scripture  is  affirmed  in  all  the  dialogues : but  as  Max  Thurian 
has  written,  not  as  “the  authority  of  a separate  sacred  document  as  a 
code  fallen  from  heaven  simply  to  be  adhered  to  literally,  but  rather 
the  authority  of  a Word  constantly  received  anew  by  the  community 
of  the  universal  Church  throughout  the  centuries  and  read  and  re- 
read, explained  and  applied  by  this  living  communion  of 
Christians”.2  Key  to  understanding  the  methodology  of  the  dia- 
logues is  the  Montreal  statement  “Scripture,  Tradition  and 
Traditions”  with  its  emphasis  upon  “the  Tradition  of  the  Gospel  (the 
paradosis  of  the  kerygma)  testified  in  Scripture,  transmitted  in  and  by 

the  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit Actualised  in 

the  preaching  of  the  Word,  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments 
and  worship,  in  Christian  teaching  and  theology,  and  in  mission  and 
witness  to  Christ  by  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  Church”. . . “This 
Tradition  which  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  embodied  in  the 
traditions  (in  the  two  senses  of  the  word)  both  as  referring  to  diversity 
in  forms  of  expression,  and  in  the  sense  of  separate  communions.”3  It 
is  important  that  the  work  of  Montreal  should  become  more  widely 
known  as  a background  to  understanding  not  only  the  methodology 
of  the  Lima  text  but  of  the  other  dialogues  as  well. 

All  the  dialogues  are  searching  for  the  common  faith  embodied  in 
the  differing  and  necessarily  partial  language  of  the  divergent 
traditions.  And  yet  they  have  at  the  same  time  to  do  justice  to  the 
concerns  of  the  divergent  traditions  in  as  far  as  these  are  necessary  to 
a balanced  expression  of  the  one  common  faith.  In  this  exercise  the 
period  of  the  undivided  church  is  of  peculiar  and  of  special 
importance,  not  just  for  some  churches  but  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  important  to  explain  this  common  methodology  behind  the 
multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues.  If  this  is  forgotten  then  the 
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convergences  reached  will  not  be  understood  or  claimed  for  what 
they  are,  our  attempt  to  get  hold  of  our  common  tradition. 

It  is  precisely  because  this  is  the  methodology  and  intention  of  the 
dialogues  that  the  first  question  put  to  the  churches  in  sending  them 
BEM  was  so  phrased,  so  carefully  phrased: 

the  extent  to  which  your  church  can  recognize  in  this  text  the  faith  of  the 

Church  through  the  ages. 

We  are  not  asked  whether  we  can  recognize  our  own  tradition,  as  a 
Baptist,  as  a Disciple,  as  a Pentecostalist  or  as  an  Orthodox.  For 
Anglicans  to  begin  by  measuring  the  text  against  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  39  Articles  would  be  to  misunderstand  the 
ecumenical  endeavour.  The  only  proper  question  to  put  to  a text 
composed  with  such  a methodology  is  its  consonance  with  the  faith  of 
the  church  throughout  the  ages.  Only  by  answering  this  question  shall 
we  be  reunited  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

3.  The  theological  convergences 

This  leads  me  to  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  in  the  relation 
between  multilateral  and  bilateral  work,  the  remarkable  theological 
convergences  that  are  appearing  between  them.  Undoubtedly  the 
biblical  scholarship  we  all  share  has  contributed  to  this,  as  well  as  the 
willingness  of  some  theologians  to  serve  on  both  the  multilateral 
dialogue  and  the  bilateral  conversations.  The  report  of  the  Fourth 
Bilateral  Conversation  held  earlier  this  year  reflects  upon  the 
theological  convergences  appearing  in  a range  of  dialogues  in  the 
areas  covered  by  the  Lima  text.4  It  is  in  the  eucharist  that  most 
convergence  towards  consensus  is  to  be  seen,  largely  made  possible 
by  a renewed  understanding  of  the  biblical  concept  of  anamnesis 
(zikkaron)  as  well  as  a clearer  perception  of  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  eucharistic  action.  (One  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  see  in 
the  response  process  is  whether  this  concept  is  considered  able  to  bear 
the  weight  placed  upon  it  in  BEM  and  the  bilaterals.)  Although 
among  the  three  sections  of  the  Lima  text  that  on  the  ministry  reaches 
the  least  degree  of  consensus,  there  are  still  remarkable  convergences 
appearing  in  this  area  between  the  dialogues.  There  are  advances  on 
the  understanding  of  the  priesthood  of  the  ordained  ministry,  on  the 
understanding  of  episkope , apostolicity  and  apostolic  succession,  and 
even  the  cautious  movement  in  the  direction  of  a threefold  ministry, 
not  as  the  only  pattern  of  ministry  but  as  the  one  which  “may  serve 
today  as  an  expression  of  the  unity  we  seek  and  also  as  a means  for 
achieving  it”.  Such  convergences  between  the  dialogues  are  en- 
couraging. To  celebrate  them  is  not  to  deny  that  there  are  still  hard 
areas  ahead,  or  that  some  bilateral  dialogues  are  further  along  the 
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path  of  convergence  than  others.5  More  convergence  is  needed  on  the 
question  of  ministry  and  priesthood,  on  the  different  baptismal 
practices  between  East  and  West  and,  not  least  of  all,  on  the  hard 
puzzle  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  a ministry  of  word  and 
sacrament.  But  where  differences  remain  we  are  not  left  feeling  that 
positions  are  irreconcilable : the  texts  give  the  impression  of  “being  on 
the  move”,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  achieve  greater  convergence 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Concluding  reflections 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  emerging  consensus  between  the 
multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues  especially  in  the  classical  themes 
of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  a three- 
part  agenda  that  the  Vancouver  Assembly  signalled  as  necessary  for 
the  visible  unity  of  the  churches.6  Already  the  bilateral  dialogues  are 
concerned  with  the  wider  agenda.  It  is  imperative  that  Faith  and 
Order  develop  work  in  the  other  two  areas : the  common  expression 
of  the  apostolic  faith  today  and  common  structures  of  decision- 
making. By  forging  ahead  with  the  broad  agenda  important  needs 
will  be  met.  We  shall  provide,  as  in  the  case  of  BEM,  an  overarching 
context  in  which  to  view  the  convergences  of  any  one  of  the  bilateral 
texts.  Particularly  important  will  be  the  work  on  ecclesiology  which 
will  have  to  be  done,  indeed  is  already  being  undertaken  in  the 
explication  of  the  third  item  of  the  creed.  Over  and  over  again 
attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  need  for  further  work  on  ecclesiology. 
It  is  being  asked  whether  there  is  lying  behind  BEM  an  “integrated 
j ecclesiology”  ready  to  be  drawn  out  and  developed  and  how  far  this  is 
; consonant  with  the  ecclesiology  of  some  of  the  bilateral  dialogues 
(e.g.  the  final  report  of  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  Commission, 
or  that  of  the  Anglican-Reformed  dialogue  or  the  Roman  Catholic- 
Orthodox  dialogue).  Even  if  ecclesiology  is  not  thought  to  be  central 
to  the  Christian  faith  (a  point  which  some  would  wish  to  disagree 
with),  it  is  certainly  crucial  if  the  subject  is  the  unity  of  the  churches. 
Only  an  explicit  common  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  church 
and  its  role  as  a credible  and  effective  sign,  instrument  and  foretaste 
of  salvation  can  provide  a secure  foundation  for  the  reunion  of  the 
churches. 

The  third  element,  common  structures  of  decision-making,  is  also 
an  important  area  for  multilateral  work,  particularly  for  those  of  us 
engaged  in  bilateral  conversations  where  structures  of  authority  and 
oversight  have  already  been  on  the  agenda  and  where  some  believe 
divergence,  rather  than  convergence  is  apparent.  Already  the  Lima 
I text  has  pointed  us  in  this  direction  with  its  reflections  upon  personal, 

I communal  and  collegial  forms  of  ministry.  Moreover,  the  process  of 
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response  and  reception  to  the  multilateral  and  bilateral  texts  now 
well  under  way  has  a direct  bearing  upon  this  subject.  The  request  of 
the  WCC  for  response  from  the  churches  at  “the  highest  level  of 
authority”  raises  very  interesting  questions  about  how  we  understand 
ourselves  as  churches  and  where  authority  lies  in  each  communion. 
For  example,  for  Anglicans  the  way  of  dialogue  involving  clergy  and 
lay  men  and  women  throughout  the  whole  Communion  is  necessary 
in  the  process  of  discovering  the  mind  of  the  church.  However,  it 
might  be  argued  that  it  is  precisely  this  strength  of  Anglicanism  that  is 
also  a weakness,  for  how  do  we  discover  when  the  Anglican 
Communion  has  formed  its  mind  and  what  organ  or  person/s  is  to 
announce  that  common  mind?  Those  in  the  “congregational  tradi- 
tion” have  even  less  magisterial  apparatus  for  officially  determining 
what  is  “the  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages”  and  no  forms  of 
oversight  with  authority  to  make  an  official  declaration  with  binding 
authority  on  their  members.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  suggested 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  possesses  such  structures  is 
showing  interesting  developments  in  how  those  structures  work  in  the 
process  of  responding  to  Lima.  The  Lima  text  has  been  sent  to  all 
episcopal  conferences  for  response.  As  a past  director  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  has  pointed  out,  in  a quite  unprecedented 
way  doctrinal  materials  co-authored  by  theologians  from  com- 
munions which  are  still  officially  anathematized  are  being  dealt  with 
by  “the  highest  levels  of  authority”.  One  thing  Roman  Catholics 
might  want  to  consider  is  the  place,  if  any,  that  the  laity  should  have 
in  the  official  response  process.  How  we  handle  ecumenical  texts  like 
the  Lima  text  has  implications  for  what  is  said  about  the  churches’ 
structures  of  authority  and  decision-making  in  such  bilateral  state- 
ments as  the  one  on  authority  from  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic 
International  Commission.  And  so  both  multilateral  and  bilateral 
texts,  whatever  their  precise  agendas  may  be,  are  also  calling  all  of  us 
to  examine  our  structures  of  decision-making  and  ways  of  pronounc- 
ing authoritatively  on  behalf  of  our  churches,  and  in  this  way  are 
already  contributing  to  the  third  part  of  that  agenda  Vancouver 
suggested  as  necessary  in  the  pilgrimage  towards  the  visible  unity  of 
the  church. 

Finally,  these  three  elements  in  our  agenda,  together  with  the 
creative  programme  on  unity  and  renewal,  are  not  “agenda  items”  to 
be  ticked  off.  They  point  to  three  essential  elements  in  the  unity  we 
seek.  They  form  a vision  of  unity.  The  goal  is  not  something  different 
from,  additional  to,  over  and  above,  that  already  being  revealed  in 
the  convergence  in  the  dialogues.  We  may  discern  three  essential 
elements  in  the  unity  we  seek : 

i)  It  will  involve  a community  of  faith,  such  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
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recognize  one  another  as  confessing  the  one  catholic  and  apostolic 
faith. 

ii)  It  will  involve  common  celebration  of  this  one  apostolic  faith  (in 
baptism  and  eucharist  and  in  the  worship  and  living  of  the 
communities  of  faith). 

iii)  It  will  involve  common  structures  such  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
witness  to  this  faith  together  in  the  world.7 

We  have  come  a long  way  in  the  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues, 
we  must  recognize  and  celebrate  that  growth  in  agreement  and  we 
must  pledge  ourselves  to  the  pilgrimage  ahead,  convincing  one 
another  of  our  real  desire  for  unity. 
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Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 


Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry: 
where  are  we  now? 

HORACE  O.  RUSSELL 


When  the  Plenary  Commission  stood  in  a “Christian  oneness”  to 
recognize  the  Lima  document  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  in 
1982,  little  did  it  think  that  by  1985  so  much  would  have  happened. 
Our  aim  then  was,  as  it  is  now,  to  place  before  the  churches  a text 
which  would  in  each  evoke  a response  at  the  highest  appropriate  level 
of  authority,  to  four  questions : 

i)  To  what  extent  does  your  church  recognize  in  this  text  the  faith  of  the 
church,  through  the  ages? 

ii)  What  consequences  does  your  church  draw  from  the  text  in  its 
relations  and  dialogues  with  other  churches,  particularly  with  those 
churches  which  also  recognize  the  text  as  an  expression  of  the 
apostolic  faith? 

iii)  What  guidance  can  your  church  take  from  this  text  for  its  worship, 
educational,  ethical  and  spiritual  life  and  witness? 

iv)  What  suggestions  can  your  church  make  for  the  ongoing  work  of 
Faith  and  Order  as  it  relates  the  material  of  this  text  on  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  to  its  long-range  research  project  “Towards 
the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today”? 

Since  the  publication  of  the  BEM  document  in  its  many  attractive 
forms,  responses  have  come  from  many  quarters.  Max  Thurian  and 
Gunther  Gassmann,  in  February  1985,  reported  in  Faith  and  Order 
Information  Bulletin  I that  the  document  is  “now  studied  in 
thousands  of  congregations,  ecumenical  groups,  seminaries  and 
theological  faculties,  in  women’s,  youth  and  students’  groups  and  in 
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commissions  and  decision-making  bodies  of  the  churches”.  They  also 
reported  that  at  that  time  the  document  had  been  issued  in  25 
languages  and  four  more  translations  were  in  preparation.  Each  of  us 
here  has  also  had  our  experiences  of  its  welcome.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  document  is  an  “ecumenical”  text. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  document  has  been  treated  seriously 
by  church  authorities.  As  of  1 June  1985,  it  has  evoked  official 
responses  from  twenty-one  churches  but  stimulated  unofficial  re- 
sponses from  several  hundred  groups  and  individuals  across  the 
world.  It  would  appear  that  BEM  came  into  the  life  of  the  churches  at 
a most  opportune  and  “critical”  time. 

Status  of  the  document 

When  the  document  was  recognized  in  January  1982,  it  was  quite 
clear  in  the  minds  of  nearly  130  theologians  gathered  in  Lima  that 
BEM,  while  achieving  “a  remarkable  degree  of  agreement,  certainly 
(was)  not  yet  (a)  fully  reached  ‘consensus’  (consentire),  understood  as 
that  experience  of  life  and  articulation  of  faith  necessary  to  realize 
and  maintain  the  Church’s  visible  unity”.1  It  was  seen  as  a 
development  along  the  way  to  visible  unity. 

To  these  theologians  then  (and  this  is  still  the  case)  BEM  represents 
“the  significant  theological  convergence  which  Faith  and  Order  has 
discerned  and  formulated”,2  and  which  churches  which  have  dif- 
fered in  doctrine  and  practise  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  are 
now  able,  after  fifty  years  of  work,  to  register. 

From  the  outset,  it  was  not  envisaged  that  readers  should  expect  to 
find  a complete  theological  treatment  on  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry.  The  text  concentrates  on  that  which  has  been  agreed  and  the 
commentaries  record  where  there  is  substantial  disagreement.  That  is 
all  these  texts  are  and  they  must  not  be  accepted  for  more  than  they 
are. 

That  is  why  the  Commission  has  invited  responses  from  the 
churches  and  not  a reception  of  the  text.  And  this  is  of  fundamental 
importance. 

Response  and  reception 

From  the  responses  already  received  it  would  appear  that  there  exists 
some  confusion  between  “response”  and  “reception”.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  text  being  received  in,  say , the  way  in  which  decisions 
of  Ecumenical  Councils  or  of  Confessions,  which  have  authority  as 
interpretations  of  the  word  of  God  and  as  being  consonant  with 
scripture,  are  “received”.  What  is  intended  by  “response”,  as  Faith 
and  Order  publications  suggest,  is  a declaration  as  to  whether  the 
Lima  document  reflects  “the  faith  of  the  church  through  the 
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centuries”.  Of  course  if  this  proves  to  be  true  then  a further  possibility 
arises.  It  is  that  BEM,  bearing  in  mind  its  origins,  could  well  be  the 
basis  or  framework  for  ecumenical  dialogues. 

So  far,  I have  painted  an  optimistic  and  ideal  picture  of  BEM  and 
this  is  only  right.  For  none  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
process  of  its  development  or  who  have  studied  it  have  been  anything 
but  renewed  personally  and  caught  up  in  a new  vision  of  what  could 
be,  for  as  Thomas  Hopko  observed,  in  BEM  “a  moment  of  truth”  has 
arrived.  But  because  it  is  a moment  of  truth  I would  like  to  make 
observations  in  four  areas:  (1)  method;  (2)  process;  (3)  authority; 
and  (4)  unity. 

1.  Method 

The  first  is  that  the  document  suggests  a refinement  of  an  older 
method  for  ecumenical  discussions.  As  far  back  as  1927,  the  question 
of  “consensus”  had  arisen  and  in  Montreal  (1963)  substantial  work 
was  done  on  the  “way  of  dialogue”.  Albert  Outler  in  a celebrated 
address  on  that  occasion  pointed  out  that  four  things  were  necessary 
in  order  to  move  from  disputation  to  dialogue.  These  were:  (1)  to 
listen  creatively  so  that  the  intention  of  the  words  were  heard  and  not 
only  their  surface  meaning ; (2)  that  the  disputation  was  to  be  affected 
by  what  was  heard,  always  recognizing  that  the  effects  were  slow  and 
sometimes  indirect;  (3)  the  willingness  to  speak  up  with  grace  and 
explicitly;  and  (4)  the  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  to  help  the 
dialogue  move  along  in  faith.  BEM  is  thus  the  recognition  of  the 
scholarship  that  had  preceded  us,  the  results  of  which  we  could  now 
accept  in  faith.  It  is  also  an  acceptance  of  each  other  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  Paton, 

Ecumenical  dialogue  was  not  of  course  open  at  both  ends.  It  could  only 
proceed  within  the  community  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  it  depended 
upon  our  mutual  recognition  of  each  other  as  fellow  members  of  that 
community.  It  also  depended  upon  our  marking  carefully  the  difference 
between  the  mystery  of  God’s  self  revelation  and  the  validity  of  any  form 
of  human  speech  that  acknowledged  and  interpreted  this  mystery— the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  was  not  delivered  to  them  on  a 
parchment  of  propositions.2 3 

BEM  is  the  tangible  result  of  the  new  approach  of  consensus.  But  it 
has  added  convergence  (Bangalore)  and  response  (Accra)  to  the 
method.  And  this  could  become  a fruitful  approach  to  multi-  and 
bilateral  dialogue. 

2.  Process 

The  second  observation  is  that  the  document  has  suggested  a new 
process.  Certainly  this  seems  to  be  so  as  far  as  responses  are 
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concerned,  and  possibly  reception  also  (but  it  is  too  early  to  tell). 
Further,  the  process  might  throw  some  light  on  the  developments  of 
liturgical  texts  and  illuminate  patristic  studies.  It  is  clear  that 
convergencies  provoke  responses.  And  that  in  turn  these  responses 
become  a part  of  the  process.  Indeed,  it  may  yet  turn  out  that  the  very 
essence  of  reception  lies  in  these  responses.  The  fact  is  that 
“response”  partakes  of  both  universality  and  contextuality.  And  this 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  missionized,  as  well  as  to  the  missionary. 
For  churches  in  the  third  world  and  “younger”  churches,  this  is  vital 
to  their  wellbeing  and  self-understanding.  For  it  gives  to  them  an 
equal  footing  in  the  faith  once  delivered  and  always  being  delivered  to 
the  ages.  It  also  rescues  dialogue  and  consequent  agreed  statements 
from  being  mere  disputations  and  academic  propositions,  because 
the  process  involves  the  faithful  in  a conversation  of  faith,  within  the 
household  of  God,  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  with  Christ  always 
seated  in  the  midst. 

3.  Authority 

The  third  observation  is  that  the  document  brings  to  the  fore  again 
the  question  of  “authority”.  This  question  is  not  a new  one  and 
relates  to  scripture  and  tradition , to  ministry , and  other  ecclesiastical 
concerns.  For  instance,  the  Commission  needs  to  help  the  churches  to 
clarify:  Who  speaks  authoritatively  for  the  church?  Who  teaches 
authoritatively  for  and  in  the  church?  What  is  authority  itself;  and 
how  does  it  manifest  itself?  These  questions  have  far-reaching 
consequences  not  only  for  the  churches  but  for  wider  groupings  in 
society  and  even  in  dialogue  with  other  faiths.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
BEM  must  be  set  within  a wider  context  than  WCC  Programme 
Unit  I.  For  instance,  baptism  all  around  the  world  has  a social, 
political,  economic  and  cultural  meaning.  Ministry  also  involves  the 
question  of  administrative  “power”.  Eucharist  involves  the  question 
of  “matter”  and  “spirit”,  questions  of  natural  science.  How  must 
these  questions  be  resolved?  It  would  seem  that  the  content  of  BEM 
has  forced  the  church  to  see  that  the  text  is  not  only  the  prerogative  of 
theologians,  but  also  of  sociologists,  physicists  and  so  on.  It  would 
also  seem  that  Western  theology  (at  least)  is  being  challenged  to  be 
less  of  the  narrow  discipline  that  it  had  tended  to  become,  and  to  be 
open  and  inclusive. 

4.  Unity 

The  fourth  observation  is  the  question  of  unity.  BEM  is  an  attempt  to 
take  seriously  two  things:  (1)  the  basis  of  the  WCC,  i.e.  “to  confess 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  scriptures 
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and  therefore  seek  to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory 
of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit”,4  and  (2)  to  call  these 
churches,  which  represent  a rich  diversity  of  cultural  backgrounds 
and  traditions,  worship  in  dozens  of  languages,  and  live  under  every 
kind  of  political  system,  to  close  collaboration  in  Christian  witness 
and  service.5  This  is  in  order  that  the  Commission  might  fulfil  its 
mandate  “to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith,  one 
eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in 
Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  might  believe”.6  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  BEM  has  a clear  biblical  orientation,  for  upon  the  centrality  of 
the  Bible  all  churches  agree.  But  it  has  also  assumed  another  thing, 
namely  the  relationship  between  church  unity  and  the  unity  of 
humankind.  That  is  why  BEM  has  become  an  agent  and  an  agency  for 
renewal  not  only  of  the  church  (churches)  but  for  human  com- 
munities. For  the  first  time,  people  have  begun  to  talk  with  each  other 
across  confessional  boundaries  and  at  a congregational  level  not  only 
on  social  issues  but  on  doctrinal  matters.  BEM  has  become  in  this  an 
agent  of  ecumenical  formation,  and  for  this  we  are  glad. 

Some  years  ago  in  giving  a lecture  on  BEM  to  some  students  in 
Westminster  College,  Cambridge,  England,  I decided  to  call  the  first 
lecture  “A  Malignant  Mistake”  or  “Pregnant  Possibility”.  My 
friend,  the  principal,  wrote  back  to  ask  whether  I would  not 
reconsider  the  title.  I did,  but  I stuck  to  it  because  you  see  the  simile  is 
that  of  a cell.  A cell  may  either  become  a cancer  or  a baby.  BEM  is  a 
cell.  It  is  a new  beginning.  But  of  what?  I believe  it  is  of  new  life  in  the 
church,  for  the  renewed  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  there. 
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Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 


Groups  1.1  and  1.2 

BEM  reception: 

experiences,  reflections,  significance 


The  reports  were  presented  by  Thomas  Hopko  and  Kyriaki  Fitzgerald 
respectively.  In  introducing  the  reading  of  the  reports,  the  moderator  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  several  of  their  recommendations  would  endorse 
existing  plans,  or  overlap  with  what  was  being  discussed  by  other  groups  of 
the  commission  (e.g.  the  plans  for  the  1989  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order). 

In  a discussion  in  which  1 1 members  took  part,  the  majority  of  points 
touched  on  questions  of  fact  and  of  wording  . After  discussion,  on  a vote  by 
show  of  hands  with  3 negatives,  it  was  agreed : 

that  these  two  reports  on  the  reception  of  BEM  are  accepted  and  referred 
to  the  Standing  Commission  for  use  in  making  a “response  to  the 
responses”. 

It  was  subsequently  decided  to  combine  the  two  reports  for  presentation 
here. 


1.  Responses  and  reactions  to  the  Lima  statement  on  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  continue  to  be  made  in  and  by  churches 
within  and  outside  the  WCC.  The  churches’  responses  and  the 
countless  reactions  from  theological  schools  and  societies,  local  and 
international  ecumenical  consultations  and  study  groups,  individual 
theologians  and  people  on  all  levels  of  church  life,  have  surpassed  all 
expectations  in  number  and  interest.  BEM  has  surely  opened  an 
ecumenical  discussion  of  enormous  proportions.  The  responses  and 
reactions  to  date  have  been  largely  positive  and  appreciative  of  the 
Commission’s  work. 
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2.  The  deadline  for  the  churches’  responses  to  BEM  is  the  end  of 
1985,  though  the  debate  on  the  document,  and  the  process  of  its 
reception  by  the  churches,  will  surely  go  on  for  years  to  come.  This,  of 
course,  was  to  be  expected,  and  is  most  welcome.  Many  churches 
have  not  yet  had  access  to  the  text  in  their  own  languages,  and  the 
task  of  translating  BEM,  and  of  evaluating  existing  translations,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  reception  process  itself. 

Several  churches  are  making  “popular”  editions  of  BEM,  with 
photographs  and  guidelines  for  discussion  (e.g.  in  England  and 
Brazil),  and  in  churches  in  areas  with  a great  number  of  languages 
(e.g.  250  in  Zaire),  or  where  most  of  the  members  cannot  read,  other 
means  are  being  found  for  facilitating  the  reception  process  of  BEM 
and  securing  appropriate  and  adequate  reaction  and  response. 

3.  As  was  expected,  the  first  wave  of  responses  and  reactions  to 
BEM  is  largely  taking  place  in  the  “older”  churches  and  primarily, 
but  not  exclusively,  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  language  of 
BEM,  both  literal  and  conceptual,  is  one  easily  recognized  and 
engaged  by  these  churches,  which  also,  for  the  most  part,  are 
administratively  equipped  to  carry  on  the  reception  process. 
Responses  from  the  “younger”  churches,  particularly  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  have  been  coming  in  more  slowly.  In  addition  to 
translation  problems,  these  churches  do  not  always  see  the  immediate 
relevance  of  BEM  to  their  fife  and  work,  and  have  difficulty  relating 
to  the  topics  presented  in  the  document  which  appear  to  have  little 
bearing  on  the  problems  of  economic,  political  and  social  life  which 
dominate  in  these  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  churches,  as  tiny 
minorities  struggling  to  maintain  their  very  identity  as  Christians, 
find  it  especially  difficult  to  mobilize  their  responses  to  BEM.  And 
others  are  engaged  in  experiences  of  church  union  and  other  local 
ecumenical  projects  which  occupy  their  attention  and  energy.  Where 
church  union  has  been  especially  costly,  as  for  example  in  South 
India,  the  interest  in  BEM  has  been  mixed.  Since  the  reception 
process  is  not  yet  over,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  these  churches  will 
respond. 

4.  While  most  of  the  responses  and  reactions  to  BEM  to  date  have 
been  analytical  in  nature,  made  from  the  perspectives  of  confessional 
and  comparative  theology,  virtually  all  of  these  have  attempted  to 
address  themselves  to  the  “state  of  communion”  among  the  churches 
and  to  indicate  areas  for  rethinking  and  change  in  the  churches  so 
that  unity  among  them  may  grow.  All  who  have  responded  and 
reacted  thus  far  have  indicated  that  their  evaluation  is  but  a first 
attempt,  and  is  hardly  exhaustive  or  final. 

5.  The  ongoing  process  in  regard  to  BEM  is  not  one  simply  of 
response  and  reaction;  it  is  ultimately  one  of  reception  by  the 
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churches.  For  such  reception  to  occur  the  churches  must  understand 
that  the  questions  placed  in  the  introduction  to  BEM  do  not  exhaust 
the  issues  involved,  nor  are  they  intended  to  condition  or  limit  the 
answers.  They  are  surely  not  intended  to  serve  as  a sort  of  “classroom 
examination”.  They  are  rather  meant  to  assist  the  churches  in 
responding  to  the  text,  and  in  receiving  it  for  action,  by  raising  all  of 
the  questions  which  BEM  evokes  in  and  for  the  churches  in  their 
faith,  order,  life,  and  work.  They  are  also  intended  to  assist  the 
churches  in  identifying  specific  actions  which  they  see  as  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  churches,  their  own  and  others,  for  furthering  visible 
unity  and  communion  among  them. 

It  is  crucial  that  issues  raised  by  questions  such  as  numbers  2 and  3 
in  the  introduction  to  BEM  be  treated  with  as  much  attention  and 
care  as  those  raised  by  questions  1 and  4.  It  is  also  important  that 
these  latter  questions,  especially  that  about  “the  faith  of  the  church 
through  the  ages”,  be  understood  as  raising  the  issue  of  BEM’s 
relation  to  the  Bible  and  Tradition,  and  to  the  churches’  witness  to 
the  apostolic  faith  in  all  times  and  places.  (Faith  and  Order’s  work  at 
the  World  Conference  in  Montreal  in  1963  on  scripture,  Tradition 
and  traditions  can  be  helpful  to  the  churches  in  responding  to  BEM 
on  this  point.) 

6.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  can  assist  the  process  of 
response  to  BEM  and  its  reception  in  and  by  the  churches  in  several 
ways: 

a)  It  can  encourage  further  translations  of  the  text,  and  further 
clarification  of  existing  translations,  which  is  itself  part  of  the 
reception  process;  and  encourage  the  production  of  “popular” 
versions  and  study  guides  for  the  various  regions  of  the  world. 

b)  It  can  foster  discussion  within  and  among  the  various  Christian 
World  Communions  in  regard  to  BEM,  and  especially  in  regard 
to  the  process  of  reception.  This  might  be  done  in  special 
consultations  organized  for  these  purposes. 

c)  It  can  call  attention  to  the  need  for  communication  and 
agreement  between  the  “highest  appropriate  level  of  authority” 
in  the  various  churches  and  the  whole  people  of  God  in  the 
processes  of  response  and  reception,  and  by  helping  to  analyze 
the  different  ways  in  which  authority  is  exercised  and  decisions 
are  made  in  the  different  churches. 

d)  It  can  emphasize  the  need  not  only  for  the  theological  analysis  of 
BEM  in  a confessional  and  comparative  way,  but  for  self- 
examination  and  acts  of  repentance  on  issues  where  the  churches’ 
attitudes  and  actions  are  found  wanting.  The  “costly”  side  of 
BEM  response  and  reception  goes  together  with  theological  and 
cultural  analysis. 
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e)  It  can  assist  in  the  clarification  of  specific  issues  raised  in  the 
responses  and  reactions  to  BEM  as  they  are  submitted,  for 
example : (i)  the  significance  of  the  word  of  God  in  and  for  BEM, 
particularly  in  regard  to  evaluations  of  the  document  as  promot- 
ing an  unacceptable  “sacramentalism”  in  churchly  faith  and  life ; 
(ii)  the  issue  of  baptismal  practices , particularly  that  of  “re- 
baptism”; (iii)  the  issues  of  the  “sacrificial”  character  of  the 
eucharist ; (iv)  the  several  issues  regarding  ministry  such  as  those 
of  apostolic  succession,  the  exercise  of  episkope , and  the  ordination 
of  women. 

7.  Faith  and  Order  Commission  members  have  the  duty  to  be 
actively  involved  in  fostering  and  evaluating  BEM  activities  in  their 
respective  churches  and  regions,  and  to  share  their  reflections  on 
these  activities  with  the  BEM  staff  and  steering  group.  Only  in  this 
way  will  the  Commission  as  a whole  be  able  to  make  the  appropriate 
evaluation  of  the  responses  and  reactions  to  the  document.  Such 
reflections  should  include  suggestions  as  to  the  motivation  and 
meaning  behind  various  positions  which  have  been  taken,  but  which 
are  not  always  immediately  clear  to  their  readers. 

8.  The  Commission’s  response  to  the  responses  to  BEM  is  crucial. 
It  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  BEM  reception  process  in  and  by 
the  churches  both  within  and  outside  the  WCC.  The  Commission’s 
task  of  producing  a plan  for  this  response  to  the  responses  rests  in  the 
coming  years  with  the  Commission’s  Standing  Commission,  and  the 
BEM  steering  group  and  staff.  This  plan  must  be  presented  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  1989  for  appropriate  action.  The 
results  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  unity  and  renewal  studies  will  be  a 
major  element  in  the  Commission’s  response  to  the  responses  to  BEM, 
the  final  responsibility  for  which  rests  with  the  Commission  as  a 
whole. 


Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 


Group  1.3 

Implications  of  BEM 
for  the  issue  of  racism 


This  report  was  presented  by  L.A.  Hoedemaker.  After  a discussion  in  which 
21  persons  participated,  the  moderator  proposed  that  the  report  be  referred 
again  to  the  Group  for  further  discussion  and  later  presentation  to  the 
Plenary. 

Changes  and  revisions  to  the  original  report  were  then  circulated  to 
Commission  members.  Under  severe  time  pressure  in  the  penultimate 
plenary  session,  the  moderator  asked  permission  of  the  Plenary  Commission 
to  send  the  report,  without  further  discussion,  to  the  Standing  Commission 
for  its  consideration  and  appropriate  action  (if  any).  This  was  agreed. 


Introduction 

1.  In  January  1985  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  Commission 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

PCR  affirms  the  elimination  of  apartheid  and  racism  in  Southern  Africa 
is  our  top  priority.  It  recognizes  apartheid  as  a declaration  of  war  against 
Christianity  and  therefore  calls  upon  the  WCC  to  intensify  its  efforts  to 
combat  racism  and  apartheid  by: 

Requesting  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  reflect  on  the 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  document  and  the  document 
“Mission  and  Evangelism:  an  Ecumenical  Affirmation”  from  the  per- 
spective of  racism  and  apartheid  and  to  issue  a study  document  to  member 
churches  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them  in  study,  research  and  action 
on  the  issue  of  racism  and  apartheid. 

2.  This  request  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  may  be 
considered  as  an  effort  to  establish  a firm  theological  basis  for  the 
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relation  between  different  concerns  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  to  make  it  clear  to  the  churches,  that  the  commitment 
to  convergence  in  the  area  of  BEM  and  the  commitment  to  combat 
racism  include  and  strengthen  each  other.  We  suggest  that  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  respond  positively  to  the  request  in  the 
following  way.  The  study  document  as  intended  in  the  Programme  to 
Combat  Racism  resolution  should  be  prepared  in  a combined  effort 
of  Faith  and  Order,  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  (PCR) 
and  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (CWME) 
and  issued  by  these  three  sub-units.  This  preparation  should  in- 
clude reflection  on  both  documents  mentioned,  even  though 
in  the  following  remarks  reference  is  made  only  to  the  BEM  docu- 
ment. 

3.  Furthermore,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a study  document 
should  make  extensive  use  of  materials  that  have  already  been 
produced  in  other  areas  of  the  ecumenical  movement  on  the  same 
issue,  such  as  the  Sprocas  studies  in  South  Africa,  studies  on  racism 
and  theology  in  the  United  States,  the  Faith  and  Order  Consultation 
“Racism  in  Theology— Theology  against  Racism”  (1975),  and  the 
reflections  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  World  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches  which  led  to  the  raising  of  the  issue  of  status 
confessionis  in  1976  and  1982  respectively. 

4.  The  preparation  of  the  study  document  should  not  include  an 
extensive  analysis  of  the  phenomenon  of  racism  and  apartheid  for  that 
has  been  done  sufficiently  and  adequately.  Rather,  it  should  focus  on 
the  theological  foundation  of  the  struggle  against  racism,  and  on  the 
connection  between  the  reception  of  BEM  and  this  struggle.  To  this 
end,  the  document  should  contain  a careful  selection  of  reports  from 
various  situations  that  highlight  this  focus.  It  is  important  that  these 
reports  are  not  merely  added  as  practical  examples  to  a theological 
exposition  but  are  used  as  sources  for  this  exposition.  The  reports 
should  be  inclusive  in  the  sense  that  they  not  only  focus  on  obvious 
and  well-known  instances  of  racism,  but  also  on  forms  of  segregation 
and  discrimination  which  technically  may  not  be  covered  by  the  term 
racism  but  present  similar  problems,  as  well  as  on  forms  of  hidden  or 
implicit  racism.  In  this  framework,  some  attention  might  be  paid,  for 
instance,  to  problems  of  immigrant  workers  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  aboriginal  Indians  in  Canada,  of  victims 
of  caste  systems  in  Asia,  and  to  problems  with  church  union  of  black 
and  white  churches  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  this  way 
churches  in  all  countries  and  contexts,  especially  those  that  ex- 
perience themselves  as  victim  communities,  may  be  encouraged  to 
creative  reflection  on  BEM  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  specific 
situation. 
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5.  If  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  responds  positively  to  the 
request  along  the  lines  sketched  above,  the  following  reflections 
might  be  of  use  as  a preliminary  step  towards  the  work  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

I.  The  BEM  document  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  racism 

6.  It  is  obvious  that  the  BEM  document  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
contribution  to  the  discussion  about  theology  and  racism.  BEM  is  a 
theological  convergence  document  dealing  with  classical  church- 
dividing  issues  in  what  is  essentially  classical  language.  However,  the 
preface  to  the  document  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  “driving  force” 
behind  the  whole  effort  was,  and  is,  “frequently  contextual  and 
contemporary”  (p.  ix).  The  preface  then  goes  on  to  say:  “This  spirit 
will  likely  stimulate  many  reformulations  of  the  text  into  the  varied 
language(s)  of  our  time.”  For  many,  the  fresh  approach  of  BEM 
transcends  both  classical  alienation  and  contemporary  human 
brokenness  by  its  challenges  towards  reconciliation.  It  is  precisely  in 
this  spirit  that  the  remarks  which  follow  in  this  report  are  offered. 
They  must  be  understood  as  commentaries  on  the  BEM  text, 
designed  to  highlight  the  connection  between  the  unity  of  the  church 
and  the  renewal  of  the  human  community  to  which  the  BEM  text 
testifies  as  two  separate  issues  on  the  churches’  agenda. 

7.  The  BEM  document  speaks  to  basic  issues  of  Christian  identity 
and  unity.  There  is  an  important  sense  in  which  the  struggle  against 
racism  also  belongs  to  these  issues,  and  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the 
study  document  will  be  to  spell  this  out  more  clearly.  As  the  sin  of 
racism  hinders  the  development  and  the  awareness  of  true  Christian 
identity  and  unity,  so  the  struggle  against  racism  is  a necessary 
element  for  that  development.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that 
participation  of  the  church  in  the  struggle  against  racism  is  only 
authentic  when  it  originates  in  the  church’s  “eucharistic  centre”:  its 
strength  in  the  struggle  has  its  source  in  God’s  judgment  and  promise. 
The  prior  importance  of  this  focus  on  Christian  identity  should  be 
safeguarded.  For  only  in  that  perspective  can  the  churches  be  enabled 
to  see  that  it  is  artificial  to  regard  “BEM”  and  “racism”  as  two 
separated  issues  on  their  agenda. 

II.  Baptism 

8.  Baptism  is  incorporation  into  Christ  (para.  1),  through  which  the 
baptized  are  united  with  Christ  and  his  people  (para.  2),  and  brought 
into  union  with  Christ  and  with  each  other  and  with  the  church  of 
every  time  and  place  (para.  6).1  This  emphasizes  very  clearly  that 
incorporation  into  Christ  necessarily  involves  entry  into  the  closest 
loving  fellowship  with  all  his  people.  But  it  also  necessarily  leads  to 
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loving  openness  to  others,  especially  the  despised  and  oppressed, 
since  this  was  characteristic  of  the  incarnate  life  of  Jesus. 

9.  In  baptism,  Christians  are  “immersed  into  the  liberating  death 
of  Christ”  (paras.  3 and  10),  and  liberated  “into  a new  humanity  in 
which  barriers  of  division,  whether  of  sex  or  race  or  social  status  are 
transcended”  (para.  2).  In  Ephesians  2 the  significance  of  the  “li- 
berating death  of  Christ”  is  described  as  breaking  down  the  dividing 
wall  of  hostility  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  to  establish  unity, 
fellowship  and  peace,  and  to  make  the  two  one.  To  be  immersed  in 
this  death  is  incompatible  with  striving  to  rebuild  or  maintain 
dividing  walls  of  hostility,  or  denying  fellowship  in  the  fullest  sense  to 
sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ. 

10.  In  baptism,  believers  “are  given  as  part  of  their  baptismal 
experience  a new  ethical  orientation  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit” 
(para.  4).  Baptism  is,  accordingly,  a kind  of  commissioning  for  the 
life  of  the  kingdom.  This  theme  is  further  developed  in  para.  10:  “As 
they  grow  in  the  Christian  life  of  faith,  baptized  believers  de- 
monstrate that  humanity  can  be  regenerated  and  liberated.  They 
have  a common  responsibility,  here  and  now,  to  bear  witness  together 
to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Liberator  of  all  human  beings”,  and  they 
are  motivated  “to  strive  for  the  realization  of  the  will  of  God  in  all 
realms  of  life”.  In  this  perspective,  baptism  should  be  seen  as 
involving  a commitment  to  oppose  and  witness  against  all  systems 
which  are  fundamentally  incompatible  with  the  life  of  the  kingdom  as 
they  deny  basic  liberty  and  human  dignity,  not  only  to  their  victims 
but  implicitly  also  to  the  oppressors. 

III.  Eucharist 

11.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  text  on  the  eucharist  clearly  reflects  the 
conviction  that  participation  in  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  self-giving 
involves  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  a history  of  judgment 
and  promise  that  extends  far  beyond  the  Christian  community  itself. 
Thanksgiving  for  creation  and  expectation  of  the  kingdom  are 
meaningless  terms  unless  they  imply  that  recipients  of  the  gift  “which 
God  makes  to  us  in  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Eloly  Spirit” 
(para.  2)  can  never  make  their  peace  with  the  fundamental  ills  of 
human  history  and  society.  Communion  implies  commitment. 

12.  “The  eucharist  signifies  what  the  world  is  to  become:  a uni- 
versal communion  in  the  body  of  Christ,  a kingdom  of  justice,  love 
and  peace  in  the  Holy  Spirit”  (para.  4).  Hope  for  the  world  is  not 
based  on  the  moral  strength  of  the  faithful,  but  more  fundamentally, 
on  the  transfiguration  of  the  faithful  by  God’s  reconciling  act.  Only 
on  this  basis  can  the  eucharist  be  called  a sacrifice  of  praise;  and 
because  of  this  basis  the  sacrifice  of  praise  must  at  the  same  time  be 
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thought  of  as  a demonstrative  witness  of  what  communion,  justice, 
love  and  peace  might  mean  in  the  future  reality  of  the  world.  Any 
coexistence  of  this  sacrifice  of  praise  with  attitudes  and  practices  of 
racism,  in  which  human  dignity  is  fundamentally  denied,  is  therefore 
inconceivable. 

1 3.  “All  kinds  of  injustice,  racism,  separation  and  lack  of  freedom 
are  radically  challenged  when  we  share  in  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. . . . The  eucharist  involves  the  believer  in  the  central  event  of 

the  world’s  history The  eucharist  shows  us  that  our  behaviour  is 

inconsistent  in  face  of  the  reconciling  presence  of  God  in  human 
history:  we  are  placed  under  continual  judgment  by  the  persistence 
of  unjust  relationships”  (para.  20).  Sharing  in  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  is  not  an  easy  affair,  as  it  painfully  opens  up  the  persisting  lines 
of  conflict  in  the  life  of  the  world  and  exposes  the  partaker  to  God’s 
judgment  with  regard  to  those  lines  of  conflict.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a 
passive  affair  either : as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  refer  to  his  active 
involvement  in  God’s  judgment  and  reconciliation  of  the  world,  so 
they  refer  the  partaker  to  active  involvement  in  the  world  and  to  a 
permanent  battle  against  these  “inconsistencies”. 

14.  “As  Jesus  went  out  to  publicans  and  sinners  and  had  table 
fellowship  with  them. . . so  Christians  are  called  in  the  eucharist  to  be 
in  solidarity  with  the  outcast”  (para.  24).  The  act  of  reconciliation 
which  is  celebrated  in  the  eucharist  stands  in  fundamental  con- 
tradiction to  any  distinction  between  outcast  and  privileged,  and 
therefore  calls  for  acts  of  love  and  sacrifice  which  counteract  such 
distinctions.  When  table  fellowship  between  people  of  different 
colour,  sex,  caste  or  class  is  denied  on  personal  and  structural  levels, 
this  is  a mockery  of  the  table  fellowship  established  in  the  eucharist. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  the  one  without  the  other. 

IV.  Ministry 

1 5.  The  text  on  the  ministry  is  framed  in  a theological  perspective 
which  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  must 
condemn  every  form  of  racism  and  struggle  actively  against  its 
manifestations  as  part  of  our  obedience  to  the  gospel  as  such.  “In  a 
broken  world  God  calls  the  whole  of  humanity  to  become  God’s 
people. . . . Jesus  made  his  own  the  nature,  condition  and  cause  of  the 
whole  human  race. . . . The  life  of  the  Church  is  based  on  Christ’s 

victory  over  the  powers  of  evil  and  death In  Christ  (people)  find 

the  source  of  new  life  in  freedom,  mutual  forgiveness  and  love . . . the 
Church  lives  through  the  liberating  and  renewing  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit . . . the  Church  is  called  to  proclaim  and  prefigure  the  Kingdom 

of  God In  Jesus  the  Kingdom  of  God  came  among  us.  He  offered 

salvation  to  sinners.  He  preached  good  news  to  the  poor,  release  to 
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the  captives,  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  liberation  to  the  oppressed 

(Luke  4:18) The  members  of  Christ’s  body  are  to  struggle  with 

the  oppressed  towards  that  freedom  and  dignity  promised  with  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom.  This  mission  needs  to  be  carried  out  in 
varying  political,  social  and  cultural  contexts.  In  order  to  fulfil  this 
mission  faithfully,  they  will  seek  relevant  forms  of  witness  and  service 
in  each  situation.  In  so  doing  they  bring  to  the  world  a foretaste  of  the 
joy  and  glory  of  God’s  Kingdom”  (paras.  1-4). 


NOTE 

1.  References  are  to  paragraphs  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  BEM  document. 


Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 


Group  1.4 

The  reception  of  BEM 

and  structures  of  decision-making 


The  report  was  presented  by  Mary  Tanner. 

The  discussion,  in  which  13  members  took  part,  concentrated  on  the 
appropriateness  of  placing  the  reception  of  BEM  within  the  wider  question  of 
decision-making  in  the  church.  Is  there  a danger  of  appearing  to  suggest  that 
ways  in  which  churches  are  able  to  respond  to  BEM  should  be  taken  as 
models  for  all  sorts  of  other  decision-making  processes?  Is  it  not  too  early  in 
any  case  to  draw  out  the  implications  of  what  has  been,  for  many  churches,  a 
quite  new  and  tentative  process? 

One  person  suggested  that  workshops  might  be  held  to  consider  how 
different  churches  have  gone  about  responding  to  BEM,  and  how  their 
different  traditions  of  decision-making  may  have  influenced  the  results  of 
their  work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  there  was  accepted  by  vote  on  a show  of 
hands,  with  none  opposed,  the  following  motion : 

bearing  in  mind  this  plenary  discussion,  and  noting  the  desire  for  care  over 
the  precise  formulation  of  its  three  recommendations,  this  report  is 
accepted,  its  recommendations  adopted,  and  it  is  referred  to  the  Standing 
Commission  for  appropriate  action. 


I.  Introduction 

1 . The  Vancouver  Assembly  (1983)  recommitted  itself  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity.  The  report  of  Issue  Group  2 underlined  three  character- 
istics of  a united  church. 

First,  the  churches  would  share  a common  understanding  of  the  apostolic 
faith,  and  be  able  to  confess  this  Message  together  in  ways  understand- 
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able,  reconciling  and  liberating  to  their  contemporaries.  Living  this 
apostolic  faith  together,  the  churches  help  the  world  to  realize  God’s 
design  for  creation. 

Second,  confessing  the  apostolic  faith  together,  the  churches  would 
share  a full  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  the  eucharist  and  ministry,  and 
be  able  through  their  visible  communion  to  let  the  healing  and  uniting 
power  of  these  gifts  become  more  evident  amidst  the  divisions  of 
humankind. 

Third,  the  churches  would  agree  on  common  ways  of  decision-making 
and  ways  of  teaching  authoritatively,  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  qualities 
of  communion,  participation  and  corporate  responsibility  which  could 
shed  healing  light  in  a world  of  conflict.1 

The  group  noted  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  its  work 
on  the  Lima  text  (BEM)  has  already  provided  an  important  con- 
vergence statement  on  the  second  of  these  requirements  for  visible 
unity.  The  current  work  on  Towards  a Common  Expression  of  the 
Apostolic  Faith  Today”  is  contributing  towards  the  first  mark.  It  is 
the  third  item,  common  ways  of  decision  making  and  ways  of 
teaching  authoritatively  that  formed  the  subject  of  our  discussions. 

2.  This  was  no  new  theme  introduced  by  the  Vancouver  Assembly. 
The  Nairobi  Assembly  (1975)  envisioned  the  one  church  as: 

a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly 
united 

the  church  aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustaining  relationships 
with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar  gatherings  wherever 
required  for  fulfilment  of  their  common  calling. 

Further,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  1976,  as  suggested  by 
the  Accra  Commission  meeting,  undertook  a study  on  “How  does  the 
Church  Teach  Authoritatively  Today?” 

3.  It  was  suggested  in  our  group  that  it  is  important  to  take  up  and 
develop  thinking  on  this  third  characteristic  of  visible  unity.  How, 
without  some  common  structure(s),  will  the  churches  engage  in 
common  mission,  share  their  resources,  declare  a common  faith  and 
in  so  doing  manifest  their  unity  to  the  world? 


II.  The  implications  of  the  Lima  text  and  the  process  of  response  for 
common  structures  of  decision-making 

4.  Already  there  are  resources  within  the  project  on  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  which  have  implications  for  an  understand- 
ing of  common  structures  of  decision  making  and  ways  of  teaching 
authoritatively.  Paragraphs  26  and  27  of  the  ministry  text  bear  on  this 
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when  they  comment  upon  personal,  collegial  and  communal  forms  of 
ministry: 

B.  Guiding  Principles  for  the  exercise  of  the  Ordained  Ministry  in  the 
Church 

26.  Three  considerations  are  important  in  this  respect.  The  ordained 
ministry  should  be  exercised  in  a personal,  collegial  and  communal  way.  It 
should  be  personal  because  the  presence  of  Christ  among  his  people  can 
most  effectively  be  pointed  to  by  the  person  ordained  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  and  to  call  the  community  serve  the  Lord  in  unity  of  life  and 
witness.  It  should  also  be  collegial,  for  there  is  need  for  a college  of 
ordained  ministers  sharing  in  the  common  task  of  representing  the 
concerns  of  the  community.  Finally,  the  intimate  relationship  between  the 
ordained  ministry  and  the  community  should  find  expression  in  a 
communal  dimension  where  the  exercise  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  rooted 
in  the  life  of  the  community  and  requires  the  community’s  effective 
participation  in  the  discovery  of  God’s  will  and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit. 

27.  The  ordained  ministry  needs  to  be  constitutionally  or  canonically 
ordered  and  exercised  in  the  Church  in  such  a way  that  each  of  these  three 
dimensions  can  find  adequate  expression.  At  the  level  of  the  local 
eucharistic  community  there  is  need  for  an  ordained  minister  acting 
within  a collegial  body.  Strong  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  active 
participation  of  all  members  in  the  life  and  the  decision-making  of  the 
community.  At  the  regional  level  there  is  again  need  for  an  ordained 
minister  exercising  a service  of  unity.  The  collegial  and  communal 
dimensions  will  find  expression  in  regular  representative  synodal 
gatherings. 

5.  Further,  the  eucharist  and  ministry  texts  tend  to  see  the 
eucharistic  community  as  the  principal  manifestation  of  the  church. 
What  part  should  a community  gathered  for  worship  play  in 
decisions  of  doctrine  and  life?  Flow  normative  for  doctrine  and  life 
are  the  words  and  actions  used  in  the  worship  assembly?  And  what  is 
the  relationship  between  eucharistic  communities  as  they  shape 
common  decisions? 

19.  The  eucharistic  communion  with  Christ  who  nourishes  the  life  of  the 
Church  is  at  the  same  time  communion  within  the  body  of  Christ  which  is 
the  Church.  The  sharing  in  one  bread  and  the  common  cup  in  a given 
place  demonstrates  and  effects  the  oneness  of  the  sharers  with  Christ  and 
with  their  fellow  sharers  in  all  times  and  places.  It  is  in  the  eucharist  that 
the  community  of  God’s  people  is  fully  manifested.  Eucharistic  cele- 
brations always  have  to  do  with  the  whole  Church,  and  the  whole  Church 
is  involved  in  each  local  eucharistic  celebration.  In  so  far  as  a church 
claims  to  be  a manifestation  of  the  whole  Church,  it  will  take  care  to  order 
its  own  life  in  ways  which  take  seriously  the  interests  and  concerns  of  other 
churches. 
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6.  The  group  also  recognized  that  the  way  in  which  the  churches  are 
currently  responding  to  the  Lima  text,  as  well  as  to  bilateral 
documents,  has  a direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  structures  of 
decision-making  and  teaching  authoritatively.  The  request  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  to  the  churches  for  response  at  “the 
highest  appropriate  level  of  authority”  raises  very  interesting  ques- 
tions about  how  we  understand  ourselves  as  churches  and  where 
authority  lies  in  each  communion.  How  does  any  one  church  form  its 
mind  in  answering  the  Lima  questions  and  what  organ  or  organs 
express  this  mind  on  behalf  of  a church? 

7.  Members  of  the  group  provided  a number  of  examples  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  Lima  text  is  being  handled  in  their  own  church.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  way  in  which  a church  responds  officially  sheds 
light  on  its  decision-making  structures.  Several  examples  might  be 
given : 

(1)  A reformed,  united  church,  for  example,  which  espouses  the 
priesthood  of  the  whole  people  of  God,  and  which,  in  dealing  with  the 
matters  of  faith  and  order,  makes  consultation  with  the  whole  church 
an  integral  part  of  its  procedures,  in  the  case  of  BEM  instructed  its 
theological  commission,  having  consulted  an  elite  group  of  theo- 
logians, lay  and  ordained,  to  prepare  an  appropriate  response  which 
will  be  adopted,  rejected  or  revised  by  the  national  executive  body  of 
the  denomination. 

(2)  An  Anglican  church  in  the  third  world,  by  contrast,  despite  the 
fact  that  its  membership  is  70  per  cent  illiterate,  has  set  out  to 
translate  the  BEM  material  into  the  appropriate  languages  and  to 
train  clergy  so  that  the  entire  constituency  might  be  consulted  and  the 
church’s  response  to  BEM  might  be  a broadly  based  one.  An 
additional  benefit  of  these  extraordinary  efforts  is  expected  to  be  an 
awareness  throughout  the  whole  church  of  the  ecumenical  impe- 
rative, such  that  specific  questions  about  church  union  might  be 
reopened. 

(3)  An  Orthodox  representative  noted  that  when  the  bishops 
respond  to  the  BEM  document  they  will  do  so  not  unilaterally  but  in 
concert  with  the  whole  people  of  God.  A theological  commission 


which  includes  lay  and  ordained  theologians  acts  as  a group  giving 
advice  to  the  bishops;  as  well  there  are  opportunities,  albeit  limited, 
for  consultation  with  lay  people  at  the  basic  level.  While  each  of  the 
autocephalous  churches  is  expected  to  respond  to  BEM,  it  is  assumed 
that  they  will  seek  consensus  when  the  Pan-Orthodox  meeting  is  held 
in  February  1986. 

(4)  Another  Anglican  church  has  a set  of  general  guidelines  for  the 
process  of  receiving  and  evaluating  the  results  of  ecumenical 
dialogues.  An  ecumenical  officer  in  every  diocese,  appointed  locally, 
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is  responsible  for  assessing,  by  means  of  studies,  surveys  and 
consultations,  the  attitude  and  response  of  the  diocese  (both  clergy 
and  laity,  men  and  women).  Wherever  possible  participation  of 
people  from  other  churches  has  been  sought,  a study  guide  was 
prepared  by  the  church’s  national  ecumenical  office,  and  the  local 
studies  were  coordinated  by  the  nation-wide  organization  of  diocesan 
ecumenical  officers.  A similar  process  was  elicited  from  the  ten 
seminaries  of  the  church,  to  involve  both  professional  faculties  as  well 
as  students.  Then  a national  committee  of  bishops  and  theologians, 
appointed  by  the  church’s  Standing  Commission  on  Ecumenical 
Relations,  read  all  these  reports,  and  drafted  a response  for  the  entire 
church.  This  evaluation  with  recommendations  was  eventually  voted 
by  the  church’s  General  Convention  (its  highest  legislative  au- 
thority). In  addition  to  forwarding  the  reply  to  the  WCC,  it  will  be 
sent  to  the  1988  Lambeth  Conference,  which  will  compare  the 
responses  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  Even 
before  this  conclusion,  the  church  at  the  local  and  diocesan  level  is 
encouraged  to  take  initiatives  and  modify  relationships  appropriate 
to  the  emerging  consensus. 

(5)  The  process  of  developing  a Roman  Catholic  response  to  BEM 
is  being  coordinated  by  its  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity. 
In  1982  the  Secretariat  asked  the  Catholic  Episcopal  Conferences 
around  the  world  to  evaluate  the  BEM  document  and  send  its  res- 
ponse to  the  Secretariat.  In  1983,  after  the  Vancouver  Assembly, 
the  Secretariat  wrote  again  to  the  Conferences  indicating  that  the 
deadline  had  been  set  back  a year  and  asked  that  responses  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  May  1985.  To  facilitate  the  process,  the 
Secretariat  provided  the  conferences  with  a copy  of  the  BEM  text  and 
other  related  resources.  It  is  up  to  each  episcopal  conference  to 
determine  the  process  by  which  it  will  fashion  a response  to  BEM.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  responses  received  from  the  conferences,  and  taking 
into  account  other  reflections  on  the  document  coming  from  other 
sources,  such  as  theological  faculties,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
response  to  be  sent  to  the  WCC  will  be  developed. 

(6)  The  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  submitted 
its  response  to  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  in  spring  1985. 
This  response  document  was  that  which  was  approved  by  the  Council 
of  the  Baptist  Union.  The  Baptist  Union  is  a union  of  local  churches 
and  associations  (regional  fellowships  of  churches).  The  local 
churches  retain  their  autonomy  in  decision-making,  and  the  Baptist 
Union  Council’s  statements  are  “authoritative”  in  so  far  as  they  are 
representatives  of  the  churches  and  enable  them  to  work  in  fellowship 
together. 

The  Baptist  response-process  to  BEM  therefore  had  to  involve  the 
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local  churches,  associations  and  other  groups  throughout  the  Baptist 
constituency  from  the  start.  It  was  not  considered  practicable  within 
the  time-span  available  to  ask  every  congregation  to  study  the  text 
and  to  make  their  response.  Associations,  area  superintendents  and 
theological  colleges  were  asked  to  seek  whatever  cross-section  of 
responses  seemed  appropriate  to  them.  In  consequence  the  text  was 
studied,  and  responses  made  to  it,  by  local  church  meetings  and 
diaconates,  ministers’  fraternals,  theological  staff  and  students, 
association  committees  and  working  groups,  the  superintendents’ 
board— and  a number  of  individuals.  All  these  replies  were  analysed 
and  collated  by  the  Baptist  Union  Advisory  Committee  for  Church 
Relations.  The  resulting  report,  as  approved  by  the  Baptist  Union 
Council  in  March  1985,  together  with  a supplement  prepared  by  the 
Advisory  Committee,  constitute  the  Baptist  Union  official  response. 
8.  Such  examples  provoked  a number  of  reflections  in  the  group: 

— What  part  are  lay  and  ordained  playing  in  forming  the  mind  of  the 
churches? 

— How  can  the  laity  be  involved  in  those  areas  of  the  world  where  the 
text  has  not  been  translated,  and  where  many  cannot  read? 

— What  part  are  women  playing  in  the  response  process,  especially  in 
churches  where  women  are  not  ordained? 

— What  is  the  place  of  theologians  in  the  response  process? 

— What  particular  role,  if  any,  do  the  bishops  play  in  the  response 
process  in  episcopal  churches? 

— What  is  the  relation  between  the  collegiality  of  the  bishops  and 
general  synods  in  episcopal  churches? 

— Are  the  answers  to  the  questions  of  BEM  being  made  by  those  who 
have  authority  to  change  things? 

— How  much  sharing  with  other  denominations  has  taken  place  in 
the  response  process  within  individual  churches,  thus  showing 
their  desire  to  consult  with  each  other? 

— Is  the  BEM  text  being  handled  by  churches  in  the  same  way  as  any 
“internal”  document,  specific  to  that  church,  concerning  the 
understanding  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry? 

— Is  the  BEM  text  being  handled  in  the  same  way  as  the  bilateral 
texts? 

— Are  the  Christian  World  Communions  collecting  and  reflecting 
upon  the  separate  responses  of  their  member  churches? 

— What  person(s)  or  what  body  signs  the  response  of  a particular 
church? 

— What  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  way  in  which  united  churches  have 
dealt  with  the  text?  What  new  structures  of  decision-making  have 
evolved  in  united  churches? 

— How  serious  are  the  churches  in  their  intention  to  move  beyond 
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official  response  to  reception , in  light  of  the  theological  con- 
vergences found  in  BEM? 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reflections  made  by  the  group  on  the 
response  process  underway  in  the  churches. 

Recommendation  /:  We  recommend  that  a study  be  undertaken,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Steering  Group  on  BEM,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
different  churches  are  responding  to  the  questions  put  to  them  in  respect 
of  the  Lima  text,  and  what  this  might  suggest  about  common  ways  of 
decision-making  regarding  church  teaching.  This  report  should  be 
presented  to  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  and  also 
sent  to  the  churches  as  a part  of  the  response  to  the  responses. 

III.  Structures  of  decision-making  and  the  projects  on  the  apostolic 
faith  and  unity  and  renewal 

9.  A second  question  that  emerged  from  our  group  discussion 
concerned  the  various  decision-making  structures  in  our  several 
churches  (for  example,  hierarchical,  synodical,  democratic,  papal, 
episcopal,  conciliar,  local  etc.)  and  their  relation  to  the  Commission’s 
ongoing  study  projects  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the 
Apostolic  Faith”  and  “Unity  and  Renewal”.  The  question  is  whether 
we,  whether  our  churches,  consider  our  several  views  about  the 
structure  of  common  decision-making  to  be  part  of  the  apostolic  faith 
or  subordinate  to  it?  We  recognized  that  this  question  confronts  us  in 
variant  forms: 

— Can  we  believe  that  one  common  structure  for  making  decisions  is 
necessary  or  essential  to  the  apostolic  faith? 

— Can  we  believe  in  an  apostolic  faith  that  originally  comprised  a 
variety  of  decision  making  structures,  and  yet  still  believe  in  only 
one  structure  for  common  decision-making  today? 

—Can  we  believe  in  many  structures  for  decision-making  but  still  in 
only  one  apostolic  faith? 

—Is  it  possible  that  our  belief  in  one  common  structure  for  decision- 
making today,  although  not  directly  or  formally  an  object  of  faith, 
is  yet  so  integral  an  implication  or  expression  of  faith  that  it  must 
nonetheless  be  treated  as  one  element  within  the  apostolic  faith? 
A further  question  concerns  what  implications  the  church  as  “sign” 
and  “instrument”  has  for  our  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the 
church. 

Recommendation  II:  We  recommend  that  the  Commission  s Steering 
Group  on  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today 
consider  whether  Part  III  of  its  draft  document  dealing  with  the  church 
born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  also  address  the  question  of  a 
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structure (s)  for  common  decision-making  as  being  integral  to  the 
ecclesiology  we  confess  together  as  part  of  the  apostolic  faith.  Also  that 
the  Steering  Committee  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of 
Human  Community  consider  the  ecclesiological  implications  for  (a) 
structure  (s)  for  common  decision-making  which  arise  from  this  study. 

IV.  Sources  and  structures  for  making  authoritative  decisions 

10.  Among  the  questions  which  have  surfaced  in  the  reception 
process  of  BEM  is  what  criteria  should  be  used  in  deciding  whether 
the  theological  convergences  in  BEM  are  indeed  “the  faith  of  the 
church  through  the  ages”  or  “the  apostolic  faith”.  What  is  the 
relation  between  scripture,  Tradition  and  traditions,  experience  and 
reason? 

1 1 . A further  question  raised  in  the  group  concerned  the  place  of 
“ecumenical  councils”  for  the  purpose  of  decision-making  in  a future 
united  church.  The  primitive  church,  according  to  Acts  15,  made  far 
reaching  decisions  in  a council  and  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed  came  out  of  Councils. 

Recommendation  III:  We  suggest  that  the  Standing  Commission 
consider  how  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  might  best  stimulate 
discussion  on  the  areas  raised  in  the  Montreal  report  on  scripture, 
Tradition  and  traditions  and  give  special  attention  to  the  place  of  the 
“ecumenical  council'’,  taking  into  account  previous  work  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission,  in  particular  the  study  on  “How  does  the 
Church  Teach  Authoritatively  Today  ?” 


NOTE 

1.  Gathered  for  Life,  report  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  Vancouver  1983,  ed. 
David  Gill,  Geneva,  WCC,  1983,  p.45. 


Apostolic  faith 


Two  programmes— a single  task 

J.M.R.  TILLARD 


“The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community” 
and  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith 
Today”— these  are  the  two  difficult  programmes  on  which  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  now  finds  itself  embarked.  The  difficulties 
encountered  since  work  was  begun  on  the  first  of  these  two 
programmes  have  led  some  observers  to  interpret  this  as  indicating 
that  the  Commission,  seventy-five  years  after  its  inception,  now  finds 
itself  in  a blind  alley.  The  theory  goes  that  it  has  undertaken  two  tasks 
which  it  will  never  succeed  in  uniting : one  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  early  years  of  the  movement,  and  the  other  (reflecting  more  or  less 
the  traditional  concerns  of  the  Life  and  Work  movement)  matching 
more  the  aspirations  of  later  generations.  The  same  observers  add 
that  this  bipolarization  could  jeopardize  the  Commission’s  future. 

What  is  the  real  position? 

The  question  is  not  one  we  can  dodge,  least  of  all  at  a moment  when 
a new  stage  in  the  Commission’s  history  lies  before  us  with  the  fresh 
input  of  a large  proportion  of  new  members.  My  attempt  to  answer  it 
will  be  based  precisely  on  these  two  major  study  programmes:  “The 
Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”  and 
“Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today”. 

1 . Within  the  ecumenical  movement  and  therefore  long  before  the 
birth  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Faith  and  Order  always 
envisaged  its  task  in  the  light  of  the  essential  bond,  which  faith  insists 
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upon,  between  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  God’s  design  for 
the  whole  of  humanity.  Not  only  was  its  intention  never  to  separate 
unity  and  mission,  but  it  even  made  mission  the  context  in  which  it 
pursued  its  reflection  on  unity  and  its  efforts  to  achieve  ecclesial 
communion.  The  movement’s  founders,  moreover,  realized  that  in  a 
world  dominated  by  the  forces  of  hatred,  exploitation  of  and 
contempt  for  the  weak,  and  war  and  intolerance,  division  between 
Christians  is  a counter-witness  to  the  gospel ; and  this  realization  led 
them  to  combine  the  efforts  being  dissipated  here  and  there  into  a 
concerted  world  programme. 

What  the  Faith  and  Order  movement,  and  then  the  Commission, 
was  primarily  interested  in,  of  course,  was  not  works  of  charity  or 
missionary  commitment  as  such,  nor  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
major  problems  confronting  humanity.  It  is  also  true  that,  without 
regarding  the  outward  thrust  of  ecclesial  life  as  secondary,  sub- 
ordinate or  even  unessential,  Faith  and  Order  has  seen  its  own 
specific  role  as  the  service  of  the  inward  life  of  the  church  of  God.  It 
was,  however,  convinced  that  this  role  was  an  essential  and  primary 
way  of  serving  mission.  Nor  was — or  is — this  choice  a pragmatic  one, 
but  rather  the  embodiment  of  an  ecclesiological  vision. 

2.  It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  church  of  God  to  seek  to  serve 
humanity,  not  in  an  abstract  sense  but  by  involvement  in  humanity’s 
problems.  This  involvement  could  not  possibly  be  limited  to  what 
concerns  eternal  life.  The  onus  is  on  the  church  to  play  an  active  role 
in  what  has  been  called  “the  drama  of  human  history”.  This  onus  is 
laid  upon  the  church  by  the  gospel  itself.  The  imperative  of 
compassionate  love  for  the  neighbour,  its  practical  application  in  the 
law  of  mutual  assistance  and  almsgiving,  and  its  extension  in  the 
precept  of  love  for  our  enemies,  are  undoubtedly  focused  on  the 
concrete  realities  of  this  world.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  no  less 
than  in  the  gospel  narratives,  moreover,  the  raw  material  for  the  signs 
(, semeia ),  i.e.  acts  of  healing  and  other  efforts  to  deal  with  human 
distress,  is  provided  by  the  situations  of  pain  and  suffering  which  are 
to  be  transformed  into  situations  of  happiness,  peace  and  joy.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Risen  Christ  conferred  on  his  disciples  is  the  Spirit  which 
burns  to  transform  this  present  world  into  one  which  conforms  to 
God’s  purpose  for  humanity.  The  object  of  Pentecost  is  to  reverse  the 
appalling  “tragedy”  of  Babel,  while  the  good  news  entrusted  to  the 
church  declares  that  the  causes  of  this  “tragedy”  of  Babel  can  already 
be  radically  dealt  with  by  a conversion  of  the  human  heart  which  the 
grace  of  God  has  already  made  possible. 

But  there  are,  as  it  were,  two  aspects  to  this  service  of  humanity. 
They  are  inseparable  and  complement  each  other.  Yet  these  two 
aspects  are  not  to  be  confused ; they  are  distinguishable,  rather  as  the 
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light  and  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  are  both  instruments  of  the  quickening 
of  plant  life,  or  as  the  colours  and  shapes  of  an  artistic  masterpiece  or 
the  music  and  dance  patterns  of  a ballet  are  together  creative  of 
beauty.  The  old  medieval  thinkers  would  have  likened  it  to  the 
relationship  between  intelligence  and  will  within  the  one  indivisible 
human  spirit.  It  is  the  church’s  mission  to  be  throughout  history  both 
the  servant  of  God  for  the  coming  of  the  humanity  which  he  wills,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  witness  of  what  this  humanity  in  conformity  with 
God’s  will  can  and  should  be,  both  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
transformation  of  this  earth  into  one  in  which  the  Beatitudes  prevail 
and  the  sign  of  this  earth  where  God  alone  rules,  both  Christ’s 
ambassador  to  proclaim  a good  news  which  holds  out  the  possibility 
of  new  life  to  all  and  the  first-fruits  of  this  life  ruled  by  the  gospel.  We 
repeat:  servant  and  witness  are  two  indivisible  roles.  The  same 
applies  to  instrument  and  sign,  ambassador  and  first-fruits.  But 
whereas  the  words  “servant”,  “instrument”,  “ambassador”,  refer 
essentially  to  what  the  church  accomplishes  for  God  and  to  the  benefit 
of  a world  needing  to  be  transformed,  the  other  words  evoke  rather 
what  God  is  achieving  in  his  church  in  order  to  transform  it  into  the 
manifestation  or  revelation  of  his  design  for  the  whole  world.  The 
church  is  not  only  for  the  world  but  also  in  a certain  sense  already  the 
fulfilment  and  the  reality  of  the  goal  established  by  God,  i.e.  the 
destination.  By  what  it  already  is,  therefore,  the  church  declares  the 
goal  on  which  God’s  work  converges  and  its  own  commitment  in  the 
service  of  that  work. 

It  is  to  this  role  of  the  church  as  witness,  sign  and  first-fruits  of 
God’s  work  in  Jesus  Christ  that  Faith  and  Order  is  in  principle 
committed.  In  fulfilling  this  role,  moreover,  the  Commission  seeks  to 
serve  the  church’s  mission.  In  other  words,  the  task  it  sets  itself  is  to 
reflect  on,  and  to  propose  to  the  churches,  decisions  in  the  entire  area 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  church  to  its  deepest  being  as  “humanity 
conformed  to  God’s  will”,  and  therefore  to  its  nature  as  manifes- 
tation or  revelation  of  the  design  of  God  already  taking  shape  in  the 
church;  in  other  words,  to  what  may  be  called  the  prophetic, 
demonstrative  aspect  of  the  church’s  mission.  The  object  is  that  the 
part  of  God’s  design  which  is  already  visible  should  so  conform  to 
what  it  is  meant  to  be  that  men  and  women  who  do  not  yet  believe  in 
Christ  may  truly  see  in  it  what  God  wants  to  see  all  humanity  become. 
For  if  they  do  not  see  in  it  a concrete  sign,  witness  and  first-fruits  of 
the  grace  of  God,  how  are  they  possibly  to  believe  in  the  power  of  that 
grace? 

3.  Recognizing  its  own  reality  in  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  the 
church  saw  itself  very  early  on  as,  above  all,  that  area  of  humanity 
within  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  recreating  the  communion 
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(koinonia)  of  humanity  with  God  himself  and  therefore  welding  men 
and  women  of  all  peoples,  races,  cultures,  and  social  classes  into  one 
communion  of  brothers  and  sisters.  The  vision  which  dominates  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians— undoubtedly  the  first  Christian  document 
to  be  open  to  all  the  dimensions  of  the  “catholicity”  of  salvation— is 
not  merely  an  afterthought  to  this  wakening  of  the  church  to  its  own 
true  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  what  is  its  essence:  that  the 
unity  of  the  church  is  inseparable  from  the  diving  purpose  of 
reuniting  humanity  (in  the  blessings  of  the  messianic  age),  a 
reunification  which  is  already  taking  shape  in  the  church.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  early  church  fathers  regarded  the  eucharistic  synaxis— 
in  which  men  and  women  of  every  class,  culture  and  race  were 
henceforth  one  in  the  body  of  Christ— as  both  the  supreme  embodi- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  supreme  statement  of  God’s 
design  for  humanity. 

Here  we  find  the  root  of  the  prolonged  and  arduous  labours  on  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  the  renewal  of  human  community.  The  aim 
here  is  to  understand  how  the  gospel  values  which  constitute  the 
fabric  of  ecclesial  communion  also  reveal  the  quality  which  human 
relationships  must,  in  God’s  view,  possess  if  human  history  and 
society  is  to  be  other  than  a mere  jungle  where  the  abominable  and 
destructive  confusion  of  Babel  is  maintained  and  extended  by  war, 
exploitation,  the  marginalization  of  the  weak,  racism,  the  senseless 
destruction  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth,  totalitarian 
ideologies,  the  worship  of  the  false  gods  of  comfort  and  pleasure,  and 
the  violation  of  basic  human  rights. 

This  quest  is  part  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work  by  definition,  and 
indeed  of  what  is  most  distinctive  in  its  work.  It  leads  straight  to  the 
church’s  mission,  just  because  its  mission  is  to  make  clearly  visible  to 
the  world  what  we  described  earlier  as  “humanity  conformed  to 
God’s  will”.  This  quest,  moreover,  rests  on  the  certitude,  fundamen- 
tal in  the  context  of  the  gospel,  that  it  is  not  for  itself  alone  that  the 
church  is  what  it  is,  but  that  even  its  deepest  being  implies  a 
relationship  to  the  world,  which  is  to  be  evangelized  and  saved.  Just 
as  all  the  semeia  of  Jesus  embrace  human  distress  in  one  form  or 
another,  so  the  church  itself,  as  the  semeion  of  the  kingdom, 
necessarily  implies  a relationship  to  the  concrete  situation  of 
humanity.  In  the  period  stretching  from  the  resurrection  to  the 
parousia,  this  is  part  of  the  very  essence  of  God’s  church. 

This  is  obviously  a difficult  undertaking,  which  explains  the  hesi- 
tations and  groupings  of  recent  years.  It  is  not  indeed  a question  of 
searching  for  ways  to  help  humanity,  or  of  discovering  the  fines  for 
ecclesial  action.  Other  organs  of  the  World  Council  and  of  the 
churches  assume  this  responsibility  and  do  so  with  tenacity  and 
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perspicacity.  What  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  seeking  to  do 
in  its  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community”  is  simply— yet  perhaps  this  is  the  more  arduous 
task— to  discover,  on  the  one  hand,  what  impact  the  church,  in  virtue 
of  its  being  and  its  ideal  of  “communion”,  is  called  upon  to  make  on 
the  human  situations  at  the  present  moment  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  challenge  it  receives  from  these  same  human  situations  which 
constrain  it  to  become  more  fully  what  it  is  called  by  God  to  be. 

4.  In  this  two-way  movement,  special  heed  must  be  given  to  the 
challenge  which  the  churches  receive  from  the  concrete  situations  of 
humanity  today,  a challenge  which,  if  the  churches  are  clear-sighted 
in  their  acceptance  of  it,  should  lead  them  to  reformation.  For  this 
challenge  affects  them  at  the  point  of  their  divisions.  For,  however 
impressive  the  efforts  they  may  make  in  active  service  of  the  world, 
this  divided  state  then  appears  as  the  greatest  hindrance  to  an 
authentic,  credible  witness  to  God’s  design  and  to  their  practical 
exemplification  of  the  humanity  which  God  wills. 

In  their  divided  state,  the  churches  are  in  fact  a reconstituted  Babel, 
but  this  time  within  the  area  in  which  God’s  saving  work  in  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  accepted.  Worse  still,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
all  been  born  of  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost,  who  has  enrolled  them  as 
partakers  of  the  reconciliation  inaugurated  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  they  present  themselves  to  the  world  as  divided,  and  indeed 
divided  even  by  their  very  interpretation  of  the  faith.  How  can  they 
proclaim  the  good  news  of  the  universal  reconciliation  made  possible 
by  faith  in  Christ  in  these  conditions  without  blushing  for  shame  and 
without  a sense  of  guilt  towards  the  gospel  itself?  Their  role  as  signs 
and  witnesses  of  the  “renewal  of  human  community”  is  compromised 
from  within  by  their  deplorable  and  scandalous  state  of  division. 

To  seek  the  visible  unity  of  all  the  churches  is  not  equivalent, 
therefore,  to  abandoning  mission  or  following  some  secondary  road. 
In  the  strictest  and  most  demanding  sense,  it  is  to  enter  on  the 
pathway  of  obedience.  It  is  so  in  two  indivisible  respects:  the  church 
must  be  the  “communion”  which  God  wills  in  order  that  the  work  of 
Christ  and  the  Spirit  may  achieve  its  authentic  quality  within  the 
believing  People  of  God ; and  all  believers  must  be  one  in  order  that 
the  world  may  be  able  to  accept  the  good  news  of  a salvation  offered 
to  it  through  faith  in  the  reconciling  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  quest  for  unity  is  therefore  inescapable. 

5.  The  real  dimensions  of  our  work  on  the  “common  confession  of 
the  apostolic  faith”  become  clear  here.  For  if  the  church’s  being  is 
based  on  faith— as  the  correct  interpretation  of  Matthew  16:18 
affirms— it  is  clear  that  the  unity  of  the  church  depends  intrinsically 
on  unity  of  faith.  And  faith  is  meant  to  be  confessed.  However 
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complete  it  may  be,  a convergence  of  views  in  a noble  ethic  of  social 
generosity  will  never  permit  us  to  dispense  with  this  unity  of  faith. 
This  unity  of  faith  is  the  rock  on  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
builds —“communion”. 

This  “communion”  of  faith  is  not  only  that  which  hie  et  nunc  unites 
all  communities  at  present  scattered  throughout  the  world.  Nor  is  it 
only  that  in  which  all  cultures,  all  outlooks,  all  the  diversities  of 
humanity  and  all  the  ways  whereby  the  human  person  gives 
expression  to  its  deepest  being  are  united  in  one  single  reality  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  also  the  communion  of  faith  which  traverses 
history  from  Pentecost  to  the  parousia,  and  which  ensures  that  we  can 
“recognize”  in  what  a given  community  believes  and  practises  today 
in  accordance  with  this  faith,  the  essential  features  of  what  has  been 
lived  by  all  Christian  communities  faithful  to  the  apostolic  faith  since 
the  very  beginning  and  of  what  Christian  communities,  guided  and 
upheld  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  who  keeps  his  church  indefectible, 
will  continue  to  believe  and  live  in  the  ages  still  to  come.  The 
“symbols”  of  faith,  the  creeds,  the  “confessions”  of  faith  in  the 
ancient  sense  of  the  term  (and  not  in  the  more  modern  sense  inherited 
from  the  Reformation)  are  meant  to  be  the  statement  of  the  essential 
truths  around  which  this  “communion”  of  faith  is  built. 

To  grasp  the  importance  and  urgency  of  this  unity  of  faith  as  such, 
it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  essential  role  played  by  the  common 
convictions  held  by  all  members  of  every  “non-natural”  human 
community  (i.e.  based  on  something  other  than  flesh  and  blood).  It  is 
the  certitude  on  which  the  identity  of  the  group  rests.  The  reason  why 
this  common  conviction,  this  shared  intuition  alone  can  create  the 
fabric  of  a collective  life  is  because  it  alone  gives  the  group  its  meaning 
and  direction,  establishes  its  ultimate  raison  d’etre , and  instils  in  it  a 
sense  of  corporate  destiny.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  “something” 
around  which  consensus  or  inner  assent  operates,  without  which 
human  beings  will  never  be  able  to  establish  among  themselves  an 
authentic  “communion”  of  mind,  heart  and  destiny.  In  doing  so,  it 
cements  into  a unity  that  which  would  otherwise  be  no  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  individuals  in  juxtaposition.  Once  it  wanes  or  disap- 
pears, there  is  no  longer  any  common  ground.  We  are  confronted 
with  disintegration,  the  break-up  of  the  group,  rather  like  a mass  of 
disconnected  icebergs.  We  then  witness  the  gradual  withering  of  the 
strong  sympathies,  the  unspoken  mutuality  and  the  deep  cohesion 
which  holds  millions  of  persons,  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  one 
another,  in  a mysterious  unity. 

Every  group,  if  it  is  to  live  and  endure,  needs  a “meaning”,  a 
“direction”  which  explains,  justifies  and  orients  its  very  existence.  In 
short,  it  is  wholly  dependent  on  that  which  constitutes  it.  We  can  say 
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that  it  only  exists  because  all  unite  in  “believing”  in  one  and  the  same 
conception  of  life  or  the  world,  or  in  one  and  the  same  set  of  truths,  or 
in  one  and  the  same  (often  unproven)  essential  purpose.  In  this 
general  sense,  no  community  can  dispense  with  “belief’  or  “faith”. 

The  creeds,  therefore,  are  statements  of  the  fundamental  “articles” 
or  truths  which  taken  together  constitute  the  content  or  object  of  the 
act  of  “believing”— this  time  in  the  specific  sense  of  the  term— upon 
which  rests  the  Christian  identity,  not  only  of  each  individual  disciple 
of  Christ  but  also  of  the  ecclesial  community  as  such.  In  normative 
fashion  they  convey  Christian  belief,  the  clear  definition  of  the  good 
news  whose  acceptance,  effected  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
sealed  by  baptism,  gives  the  church  its  basis.  As  long  as  Christian 
communities  remain  divided  on  one  or  other  of  these  fundamental 
points,  they  will  obviously  never  be  able  to  declare  themselves  to  be  in 
full  and  perfect  “communion”  of  faith.  Thus  lacking  a complete 
agreement  in  the  act  of  “faith”,  which  is  the  rock  on  which  the  church 
is  built,  they  are  also  not  in  agreement  with  the  ut  sint  unum  of  the 
prayer  which  the  fourth  gospel  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Christ  Jesus.  It 
is  thus  impossible  for  them  to  be  the  prophetic  sign  and  witness  which 
it  is  their  mission  to  be. 

6.  Faith  and  Order  is  striving  to  ensure  that  the  churches,  once  the 
agreement  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  is  finalized,  should 
also  achieve  unequivocal  agreement  on  the  faith  confessed  quite 
specifically  in  baptism  and  in  the  eucharistic  liturgy ; and  those  efforts 
originate  therefore  in  the  same  obedience  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  the  same  sense  of  mission  as  those  operative  in  the  study  on 
“The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”. 

To  regard  the  study  on  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic 
faith  as  a speculative  luxury,  destined  to  end  up  gathering  dust  on  our 
library  shelves,  would  be  seriously  to  misunderstand  the 
Commission’s  objectives.  Nor  can  the  choice  of  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  as  the  normative  document  for  the 
exposition  of  the  common  faith  be  regarded  as  an  archaizing  option 
remote  from  the  present  situation  of  the  churches.  The  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  links  today’s  faith  with  that  of  earlier 
generations  and  thereby  with  that  of  the  apostolic  communities. 
Now,  however,  it  is  a matter  of  first  explaining  its  content  as  clearly  as 
possible  so  that  all  may  be  able  to  compare  their  own  faith  and  that  of 
others  with  this  norm,  at  a level  deeper  than  that  of  words  and 
expressions  which  are  perhaps  without  resonance  for  us  today.  This  is 
a vital  step  if  we  wish  to  verify  with  some  degree  of  certitude  the  real 
measure  of  our  “communion”  in  the  apostolic  faith.  The  purpose  of 
this  undertaking,  moreover,  is  primarily  the  solidity  and  strength  of 
ecclesial  unity.  But  it  will  also  be  necessary  then  to  find  the  right 
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language  in  which  to  proclaim  this  faith  to  our  contemporaries 
without  distortion,  without  betraying  any  of  its  essential  elements, 
and  yet  taking  into  account  the  immense  diversity  of  contexts, 
situations  and  cultures.  If  we  all  adhere  to  the  content  of  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  faith,  knowing  what  we  are  about,  then  the 
certitude  that  we  are  all  “in  communion”  in  the  same,  the  one  faith 
will  not  be  called  into  question  by  a diversity  of  formulations  and 
translations.  Firm  adherence  to  the  normative  Creed  will  leave  ample 
room  for  missionary  inventiveness. 

What  is  envisaged,  therefore,  is  firm  adherence  to  the  normative 
content  of  the  apostolic  faith  (the  id  quod  requiritur ) allowing  room 
for  the  wide  variety  of  formulations  which  the  catholicity  of  the 
church  of  God  specifically  requires.  Today,  moreover,  all  the 
churches  accept  that  this  catholicity  must  embrace  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  work  of  creation.  As  the  Commission  sees  it,  the  unbending 
insistence  on  the  id  quod  requiritur  et  sufficit,  which  has  been  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  fidelity  of  all  generations  to  the  apostolic  faith  confessed 
in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  is  inseparable  from  the  call 
to  transplant  this  datum  into  the  immense  variety  of  human  soils. 
Faith  and  Order  seeks  in  this  way  to  provide  the  mission  of  the  church 
with  one  of  the  indispensable  guarantees  of  the  twofold  fidelity  it 
requires  in  order  to  be  true  to  the  gospel : fidelity  to  what  God  has 
really  revealed  and  accomplished  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  fidelity  to  the 
authentic  human  situations  which  are  all  linked  to  the  plan  of 
creation.  For  mission  is  only  authentic  if  it  unites  the  work  of  the  six 
days  of  creation  and  the  work  of  Easter  Day.  It  is  to  this  authenticity 
of  the  church’s  mission  that  Faith  and  Order,  by  its  very  calling,  seeks 
to  contribute. 

This  conference,  with  its  focus  on  the  two  studies  I have  examined, 
is  consequently  of  very  great  moment.  It  should  be  an  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  vigorously  the  role  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  mission  of  the 
church  today.  At  a time  when  the  churches  are  more  acutely 
conscious  than  ever  of  the  call  to  enter  into  the  labyrinth  of  human 
situations  of  the  greatest  complexity,  our  work  in  these  weeks  should 
be  a prophetic  summons  reminding  them  that  good  intentions  are  not 
enough,  that  they  need  a “meaning”  and  a “direction”  for  their 
commitment,  and  that  the  church  of  God  in  its  very  being,  a 
“communion”  of  human  diversity  in  the  faith  and  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  the  bearer  of  this  “meaning”  and  this  “direction”. 


Apostolic  faith 


Towards  the  common  expression 
of  the  apostolic  faith  today 

THOMAS  HOPKO 


1 . Although  virtually  all  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  over  the  past 
seventy-five  years  has,  in  one  way  or  another,  been  concerned  with 
the  faith  of  Christians,  our  present  study  project— “Towards  the 
Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today”— was  specifi- 
cally mandated  at  the  WCC  Assembly  in  Nairobi  in  1975. 

We  ask  the  churches  to  undertake  a common  effort  to  receive,  re- 
appropriate  and  confess  together,  as  contemporary  occasion  requires,  the 
Christian  truth  and  faith,  delivered  through  the  Apostles  and  handed 
down  through  the  centuries.  Such  common  action,  arising  from  free  and 
inclusive  discussion  under  the  commonly  acknowledged  authority  of 
God’s  Word,  must  aim  both  to  clarify  and  to  embody  the  unity  and  the 
diversity  which  are  proper  to  the  church’s  life  and  mission.1 

2.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  took  its  first  concrete  steps  to 
launch  the  apostolic  faith  study  at  its  meetings  in  Bangalore  in  1978 
and  Lima  in  1982.  The  project  was  discussed  in  both  form  and 
content  at  these  meetings,  as  well  as  at  the  meetings  of  the  Standing 
Commission  both  before  and  after  these  gatherings,  and  actual  work 
on  it  was  undertaken.  International  consultations  on  specific  issues 
relative  to  the  project  were  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
(e.g.  Odessa  1977,  Venice  1978,  Klingenthal  1978—79,  Chambesy 
1981,  Princeton  1981,  Odessa  1981,  Rome  1983,  Kottayam  1984, 
Chantilly  1985,  Kinshasa  1985,  Geneva  1985,  Cret-Berard  1985;  see 
especially  the  report  of  the  consultation  held  in  1978  between  the 
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WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  “Towards  a Confession  of 
the  Common  Faith”).2 

3.  At  the  WCC  Sixth  Assembly  in  Vancouver  in  1983  the  study 
project  was  strongly  endorsed  and  its  significance  for  the  unity  of  the 
churches  was  emphasized.  After  referring  to  the  Nairobi  statement 
quoted  above,  the  Vancouver  report  specifically  noted  the  three 
dimensions  of  the  study  as  these  were  formulated  at  the  Commission 
meeting  in  Lima.  These  three  dimensions,  which  we  will  reflect  upon 
here  at  Stavanger,  are  those  of  recognition,  explication  and 
confession. 

As  this  effort  (of  working  towards  a common  expression  of  the 
apostolic  faith  today)  has  begun  to  take  shape. . . it  has  become  clear  that 
any  common  attempt  by  the  churches  to  express  that  faith  which  unites  all 
contemporary  churches  and  all  believers  of  all  ages  with  the  apostolic 
Church  would  need  to  be  conceived  along  three  lines : first,  a common 
recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed  in  creeds  of  the  undivided 
Church  such  as  the  Apostolic  Symbol  and  especially  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
second,  a common  explication  of  the  faith  so  recognized  in  terms 
understandable  today;  and  third,  a common  confession  by  the  churches 
today  of  that  same  apostolic  faith  in  relation  to  contemporary  challenges 
to  the  Gospel.3 

4.  The  Vancouver  report  also  found  it  necessary  to  stress  the 
relationship  between  the  Commission’s  consensus  statement  adopted 
in  Lima  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  and  the  apostolic 
faith  study  now  in  progress  since  “ what  the  churches  are  asked  to 
receive  in  this  text  (BEM)  is  not  simply  a document,  but  in  this 
document  the  apostolic  faith  from  which  it  comes,  and  to  which  it 
bears  witness”.  The  report  also  found  it  important  to  remark  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  complete  the  task  of  arriving  at  a common 
expression  of  the  apostolic  faith,  with  proper  recognition,  explication 
and  confession  of  that  faith  for  today,  “if  in  this  study. . . we  do  not 
give  special  attention  to  the  nature  and  mystery  of  the  Church  of 
God,  since  the  confession  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church  belongs  to  the  apostolic  faith”.4 

5.  In  the  issue  of  One  World  dedicated  to  the  “WCC  1985”  we  find 
the  following  words  in  its  description  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order: 

The  second  dimension  of  Faith  and  Order  work  (after  BEM)  concerns 
the  common  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  today.  If  the  churches  are 
to  live  in  unity,  they  must  be  able  to  convince  one  another  that  they 
share  the  same  faith.  But  how  is  this  common  confession  to  be  made? 
What  form  should  it  take?  Many  of  those  who  came  to  Lausanne  (for  the 
first  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order)  in  1927  expected  to  make 
progress  on  that  issue.  They  could  not.  It  has  scarcely  been  attempted 
since.5 
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These  words  should  serve  to  provide  the  necessary  sense  of 
seriousness  and  sobriety  which  our  work  on  the  “apostolic  faith” 
requires ; and  they  should  also  starkly  locate  our  project  within  the 
Commission’s  historical  path,  of  which,  of  course,  we  must  be  duly 
aware.  But  they  must  not  frighten  us  in  any  way,  or  deter  us  from 
taking  up  our  task  with  courage,  hope  and  enthusiasm.  On  the 
contrary,  let  them  be  for  us  the  taunting  challenge  to  succeed. 


Towards  the  common  expression 

6.  The  title  of  our  study  project  begins  with  the  word  “towards”.  This 
tells  us  that  we  have  a goal,  and  that  we  find  ourselves  “on  the  way”. 
It  also  tells  us  that  others  went  before  us  and  that  others  will  follow, 
pursuing  the  same  goal  and  struggling  along  the  same  path.  The 
question  arises  about  why  it  is  now  necessary  to  attempt  the 
“common  expression”  in  a direct  and  specific  way.  The  answer  can 
only  be  that  those  working  in  the  Commission  in  recent  years  have 
become  convinced  that  its  time  has  come.  For  the  past  seventy-five 
years,  and  specifically  in  the  past  ten,  Faith  and  Order  has  laboured 
over  the  understanding  and  explanation  of  the  Christian  faith.  Much 
work  has  also  done  on  this  issue  in  ecumenical  settings  outside  the 
Commission;  in  other  sections  of  the  WCC,  in  bilateral  and 
multilateral  consultations  between  churches,  and  by  theologians, 
pastors  and  all  of  God’s  people  in  their  daily  life  and  work.  The  time 
has  now  come  to  assess  the  results  of  these  efforts,  at  least  tentatively 
and  provisionally : to  gather  them  together,  to  identify  their  fruits,  to 
affirm  their  achievements,  to  indicate  their  failures,  to  point  out  what 
yet  remains  to  be  done. . . and  to  offer  the  “common  expression”  to 
the  churches  for  action  and  response. 

7.  The  hunger  and  thirst  for  full  unity  among  Christians  exists  in 
all  churches.  People  inspired  by  God’s  Spirit  are  praying  and  working 
for  the  visible  unity  of  the  one  church  of  Christ  which  the  Nairobi 
Assembly,  referring  to  Faith  and  Order  texts  from  Louvain  and 
Salamanca,  defined  as  “a  conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  which 
are  themselves  truly  united. . . (in  which  each)  possesses,  in  com- 
munion with  the  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses  to  the 
same  apostolic  faith,  and  therefore  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging 
to  the  same  Church  of  Christ  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit”.6  As  we 
work  “towards  the  common  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  today”, 
we  are  working  towards  the  unity  of  all  Christians  in  the  one  church 
of  Christ.  Indeed,  we  are  working  towards  the  union  of  all  people  and 
the  whole  world  in  Christ  our  God.  We  are  divided  Christians  coming 
i from  separated  churches.  We  are  wise  enough  by  now  to  know 
i that  “there  must  be  divisions ...  in  order  that  those  who  are 
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genuine...  may  be  recognized”  (1  Cor.  11:19).  Our  aim  is  to  be 
“genuine”.  It  is  to  obey  the  apostle’s  command  in  obedience  to  God 
himself  by  “being  of  the  same  mind,  having  the  same  love,  being  in 
full  accord  and  of  one  mind”  (Phil  2 :2).  It  is  to  witness  together  to 
“our  common  salvation”  by  confessing  and  contending  for  “the  faith 
which  was  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints”  (Jude  3).  It  is  to  testify 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  indeed  but  “one  body  and  one  Spirit”  just  as 
we  are  called  to  the  “one  hope  that  belongs  to  our  call,  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all”  who  is  adored  in  his 
Spirit  by  his  only  Son  whom  he  has  made  “the  head  over  all  things  for 
the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  him  who  fills  all  in  all” 
(Eph.  4 :4-6 ; 1 :22— 23).  It  is,  finally,  to  accomplish  the  express  aim  of 
our  Commission,  which  is  the  official  aim  of  the  WCC  itself,  namely 
“to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the 
churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  eucharistic 
fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in 
order  that  the  world  may  believe”.7 

8.  The  word  “towards”  in  our  title  reminds  us  also  that  while  our 
ultimate  goal  is  clear,  our  less  than  ultimate  goals  remain  open  and 
obscure.  We  literally  do  not  know  where  our  work  will  take  us  and 
what  its  immediate  results  will  be.  And  we  do  not  need  to  know.  God 
knows.  Our  job  is  to  do  what  God  calls  us  to  do,  and  to  do  it  as  well  as 
we  can  “with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  patience,  forbearing 
one  another  in  love”  so  that  “speaking  the  truth  in  love”,  God’s  will 
for  the  unity  of  all  in  Christ  and  his  church  might  be  accomplished 
through  us  in  ways  known  to  himself  (cf.  Eph.  4:2,15).  This  requires 
from  us  great  spiritual  discipline,  what  might  be  called  a peculiar 
“ecumenical  asceticism”  which  kills  self-serving  passions  and  de- 
stroys self-constructed  expectations,  and  places  all  hope  in  the 
unsearchable  judgments  and  inscrutable  ways  of  the  Lord  who  has 
gathered  us  together  for  this  work  and  leads  us  on  according  to  an 
agenda  of  his  making,  not  ours.  If  any  of  us,  therefore,  have  come 
with  our  own  agendas,  claiming  to  know  where  we  are  going  and 
what  we  must  produce,  let  us  discard  them  right  now.  The  measure  to 
which  we  cling  to  them  will  be  the  exact  same  measure  that  we 
abandon  God’s  plan  for  us  and  forfeit  his  blessings  on  our  work, 
guaranteeing  thereby,  from  the  very  outset,  its  emptiness,  impotence 
and  sterility. 

A common  expression 

9.  Our  work  in  Faith  and  Order,  and  in  ecumenical  activity  generally, 
is  a common  work.  Our  task  is  to  work  out  a “ common  expression  of 
the  apostolic  faith  today”.  We  must  hold  this  calling  before  us  at  all 
times,  consciously  and  clearly.  Looking  back  on  the  work  of  the 
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Commission  since  my  first  exposure  to  it  at  the  World  Conference  in 
Montreal  in  1963, 1 personally  see  three  stages  in  the  effort  which  bear 
upon  the  common  character  of  our  work  together.  There  was  the  first 
stage  when  common  efforts  were  gravely  hampered  by  the  basic 
problem  of  communication.  This  still  exists,  but  hopefully  never 
again  to  the  extent  when  Vitaly  Borovoy’s  Russian  speech  in 
Montreal  about  how  “Christian  intellectuals”  were  destroying  the 
church’s  apostolic  faith  was  translated  into  English  as  “Christian 
scientists”,  thus  causing  the  American  woman  sitting  next  to  me  in 
the  observers’  section  (where  women  mostly  sat  in  those  days)  to 
remark  that  “the  Russian  doesn’t  know  that  Christian  Science  (an 
American  denomination)  is  not  even  in  the  World  Council!” 
Communications  have  improved  dramatically,  not  only  linguistically 
but  theologically,  conceptually  and  symbolically.  We  are  no  longer  so 
caught  and  confined  by  our  literal  and  confessional  languages  and 
categories  as  we  once  were.  We  are  free,  if  not  completely,  at  least  to  a 
much  greater  degree,  to  understand  one  another  so  that  we  might 
work  in  common,  and  not  simply  proclaim  and  defend  our  own 
positions. 

10. 1 believe  that  we  have  now  passed  into  the  third  stage  of  Faith 
and  Order  work  where  “common  expressions”  are  genuinely  possible 
(witness  the  “Common  Account  of  Hope”  from  Bangalore,  and 
especially  BEM).  We  have  come  to  this  point  by  way  of  what  I see  as 
having  been  the  “second  stage”  of  the  secularized  sixties  culminating 
in  the  Assembly  in  Uppsala  in  1968  when  theology  was  “out”,  the 
apostolic  faith  was  widely  considered  as  irrelevant  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  day,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
was  placed  in  question  within  the  World  Council  itself.  Without 
anxiety  about  what  tomorrow  may  bring,  we  can  thank  the  Lord  that 
we  are  now  at  a time  when  “common  expressions”  are  our  obvious 
task  because  of  what  has  been  accomplished  to  date,  especially  in 
biblical,  liturgical,  patristic  and  confessional  studies  of  both  histori- 
j cal  and  theological  nature,  and  still  more  especially  because  of  the 
fruits  of  ecumenical  encounter  and  dialogue.  In  a word,  we  can  now 
j do  common  work  if  we  want  to.  The  ground  is  prepared.  But  we  must 
want  to.  And  we  must  work  at  it.  Again,  this  demands  spiritual 
discipline  and  ascetical  restraint.  It  does  not  require  that  we 
compromise  our  convictions  or  betray  our  beliefs ; on  the  contrary ! 
But  it  does  demand  that  we  resist  the  temptations  to  make  magisterial 
monologues,  professorial  pronouncements  and  confessional  apol- 
ogies for  their  own  sake;  and  strive  to  acquire  humility,  charity, 
patience,  attentiveness,  and  self-control  in  our  deliberations,  with 
genuine  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  even  when  we  find  them 
outrageously  unacceptable. 
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A common  recognition 

1 1 .  The  manner  of  our  “common  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith 
today”  will  be  forged  out  in  the  process  of  our  common  efforts.  We 
can  predetermine  neither  the  form  which  our  “expression”  will  take, 
nor  its  content.  We  are  certain,  however,  and  this  has  already  been 
unanimously  agreed  upon  in  the  Commission,  that  we  are  not  acting 
as  some  sort  of  “ecumenical  council”,  nor  are  we  attempting  to  write 
a new  ecumenical  creed.  We  are  rather  attempting— as  the  Lima 
meeting  formulated  it  and  the  Vancouver  Assembly  concurred— first 
of  all  to  recognize  “the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed  in  creeds  of  the 
undivided  church. . . especially  the  Nicene  Creed”.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Faith  and  Order  consultations  since  Lima,  and  even  before, 
have  for  the  most  part  focused  on  the  articles  of  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  symbol  of  faith,  sometimes  with  impressive 
theological  and  ecumenical  agreement  (as,  for  example  regarding  the 
filioque  clause  in  the  creed’s  third  article  in  Klingenthal,  Chambesy, 
Odessa  and  Chantilly). 

12.  The  issue  of  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith,  however,  is 
clearly  not  limited  to  the  reception  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  however 
central,  crucial  and  acceptable  it  is  as  “confession”  for  most,  if  not  all, 
of  our  members  and  member  churches.  Recognition  concerns,  first  of 
all,  the  Bible  itself,  especially,  when  it  comes  to  the  apostolic  faith,  the 
canonical  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  It  concerns  also  the 
church’s  Tradition,  particularly  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  so- 
called  “undivided  church”  to  the  time  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  the 
early  fifth  century ; the  classical  liturgies  of  the  early  church  (on  the 
principle  of  lex  orandi,  lex  est  credendi)  and  the  writings  of  the  church 
fathers  (some  of  whom  were  mothers),  together  with  the  witness  of  all 
the  saints  who  defended,  lived  and  died  for  the  faith  of  the  apostles. 
For  us  in  the  Commission  recognition  also  concerns  the  work  of  our 
forebears  in  Faith  and  Order  since  we  must  receive  and  recognize 
their  labours  as  expressive  of  the  apostolic  faith,  to  the  measure  that 
we  are  able  to  do  so,  and  incorporate  its  fruits  into  our  present 
“common  expression”  as  fully  and  faithfully  as  we  can. 

13.  The  task  of  recognition  is  no  easy  one,  as  our  discussions  in  the 
days  to  come  will  surely  demonstrate.  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
the  Bible  itself  is  not  recognized  by  all  of  us  in  the  same  way.  Much 
work  has  been  done  in  the  Commission  on  this  subject  over  its 
seventy-five  years.  A high  point  in  dealing  with  the  theme  was  the 
World  Conference  in  Montreal  in  1963  where  scripture  and  Tradition 
were  studied  in  great  depth.  As  recently  as  1980  five  major  studies  on 
the  scriptures  were  published  under  the  title  The  Bible:  its  Authority 
and  Interpretation  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement .8  But  while  much  can 
be  summarized  and  concluded  on  this  subject,  which  work  awaits  us 
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in  the  present  study  project  on  the  apostolic  faith;  and  while  the 
Nairobi  Assembly  may  call  us  to  our  task  “under  the  commonly 
acknowledged  authority  of  God’s  Word”,  as  we  have  noted  above,  it 
remains  to  be  seen— and  explicated  and  confessed— exactly  how 
far  and  in  which  ways  we  can  commonly  recognize  the  Bible  as  God’s 
word  and  shape  our  deliberations  and  documents  in  common  on  the 
basis  of  its  authority.  We  Orthodox,  for  example,  sometimes  wonder 
if  we  are  accepting  and  interpreting  the  same  word  of  God  when  we 
refer  to  scriptural  texts  as  witnesses  to  apostolic  faith  and  practice 
which  others  of  us  are  ready  to  dismiss  as  literary  remnants  of  a 
bygone  age  and  socio-cultural  setting,  devoid  of  authority  in  our 
modern  time,  interpreting  them  in  ways  that  we  can  hardly 
“recognize”. 

14.  The  same  problems  of  recognition  apply  to  other  records  of  the 
early  church,  namely,  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  the  writings  of  the 
saints,  the  decrees  of  councils,  the  liturgies  and  the  creeds.  Some  of  us 
in  the  Commission  will  surely  question  the  “recognizability”  of 
certain  testimonies  which  others  of  us  will  receive  as  authoritatively 
apostolic.  Sometimes  this  will  be  done  for  purely  cultural  reasons, 
claiming  an  “imperialism”  of  the  Greco-Roman  world  inherent  in  the 
very  formulations  which  render  them  offensive  and/or  meaningless  to 
certain  Christians  and  churches  today,  particularly  the  writings  of 
John  and  Paul ; and  sometimes  not  only  for  cultural  reasons  (as  some 
of  us  will  remember  from  heated  discussions  on  this  point  in  the 
Bangalore  meeting),  but  for  theological  reasons  as  well,  e.g.  by  those 
who  see  in  certain  scriptural  texts  the  hands  of  catholicizing  male 
chauvinists,  thereby  refusing  “recognition”  and  sometimes  even 
demanding  that  other  “traditions”  of  the  early  church  be  heard  which 
classical  Christianity  has  consistently  labelled  as  “gnostic”  and 
“heretical”.  So  the  task  of  recognition  is  no  easy  one.  We  will  have  to 
take  it  up  courageously,  honestly  and  with  great  forbearance  and 
mutual  respect. 

A common  explication 

1 5.  The  Vancouver  Assembly,  following  the  Commission  report  from 
Lima,  speaks  also  of  explication:  “. . . a common  explication  of  the 
faith  (is  required)  in  terms  understandable  today”.  The  Faith  and 
Order  meetings  and  consultations,  primarily  those  on  the  articles  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  all  deal  directly  with  this  task.  Basically  the  issues 
have  to  do  with  the  One  God  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  saving  action,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  one  holy  church,  and  God’s 
kingdom  to  come.  At  our  present  meeting  here  in  Stavanger  we  will 
study  the  results  of  five  consultations  held  in  the  past  year  on  these 
issues,  receiving  the  reports  from  the  Kinshasa  meeting  on  God  and 
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creation,  the  Kottayam  meeting  on  Jesus  Christ  today,  and  the 
Chantilly  gathering  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  and  the  age  to 
come. 

16.  The  issue  of  God  is  no  easy  one  in  our  time.  In  addition  to  our 
sensitivity  to  the  relation  of  Christians  to  those  of  other  living  faiths, 
particularly  to  the  Jews  and  Muslims  with  whom  we  honour  the  God 
of  Israel,  we  have  sufficiently  serious  issues  with  which  to  deal  within 
the  Christian  household  itself.  Besides  the  understanding  of  the  one 
God  who  is  worshipped  with  his  Son,  word  and  Image  incarnate  as 
Jesus  of  Nazareth— whom  we  confess  to  be  Messiah  of  Israel  and 
Saviour  of  the  world,  together  with  his  most  Holy  Spirit  in  the  unity 
of  the  Holy  Trinity— we  have  the  burden  of  explicating  together 
the  meaning,  value  and  purpose  of  the  trinitarian  names  of  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit,  especially  in  the  light  of  “feminist”  theology  and  the 
requirements  of  “inclusive  language”.  We  also  still  have  before  us 
other  debated  issues  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  such  as  the  trinitarian 
character  of  the  church’s  being  and  life,  and  the  issue  of  the  filioque 
clause  which  ( pace  Klingenthal,  et  al .)  still  remains  alive  and  divisive. 
We  also  have  issues  of  revelation,  theological  anthropology  (how  all 
people  are  made  in  God’s  image),  faith  and  science  problems,  and  the 
question  of  the  natural  world  of  God’s  making. . . to  name  but  a few. 
The  recent  consultation  in  Kinshasa  has  only  begun  discussion  on 
these  issues,  particularly  that  of  the  nature  of  God  himself,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  have  never  been  a major  part  of  Faith  and  Order  work  in 
the  past. 

17.  In  addition  to  explicating  the  apostolic  faith  concerning  Jesus 
Christ  as  truly  divine  and  truly  human,  and  doing  so  not  only  in  the 
light  of  past  theological  affirmations,  but  in  dialogue  with  modem 
thinking  on  the  subject,  the  Commission  is  also  faced  in  the 
“apostolic  faith”  study  with  the  explication  of  the  meaning  of 
salvation,  redemption,  atonement,  justification,  sanctification,  glori- 
fication, deification. . . and  all  this  in  the  face  both  of  past  con- 
troversies and  contemporary  challenges.  Our  present-day  world  has 
become  a global  village  filled  with  injustices,  hostilities,  divisions  and 
inequities  which  run  also  through  the  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  How  does  Christ  crucified  and  glorified  relate  to  the  modem 
world?  How  does  his  saving  action  impact  on  contemporary  events? 
How  does  his  suffering  and  victory  become  our  own,  and  all  peoples’, 
in  the  various  “worlds”  in  which  we  live?  The  work  on  these  issues  in 
Faith  and  Order  over  the  years  has  been  considerable.  We  will 
attempt  to  appropriate  it  into  our  study  here  in  Stavanger  as  we 
debate  the  report  from  the  recent  consultation  in  Kottayam.  The 
statement  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  is  an  especially  rich 
resource  touching  on  this  area  of  our  work  which  already  carries  the 
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unanimous  recognition,  at  least  of  the  members  of  the  past 
Commission,  as  being  largely,  if  not  entirely,  adequate  to  the 
apostolic  faith.  A Christological  and  soteriological  explication  of 
BEM  as  a widely  recognized  expression  of  the  Christian  faith, 
therefore,  may  be  something  which  we  might  consciously  pursue, 
following  some  first  attempts  in  this  direction  already  undertaken  as, 
for  example,  at  the  Princeton  consultation  in  1981. 

18.  Of  all  articles  in  the  Nicene  Creed  most  work  has  been  done 
recently  within  Faith  and  Order  on  the  Holy  Spirit:  Chambesy, 
Klingenthal,  Odessa,...  and  Chantilly,  whose  report  on  the  third 
article  will  be  analyzed  and  debated  here  in  Stavanger.  Our  work  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  proceed,  it  seems  to  me,  largely  in  terms  of  the 
trinitarian  Dogma,  our  vision  of  God  himself ; and  in  terms  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Spirit  to  Christians  and  the  church,  and  to  all 
human  beings  and  the  whole  of  creation.  The  Vancouver  Assembly 
has  reminded  us  that  the  issue  of  the  church  remains  central  and 
burning  in  our  Faith  and  Order  efforts.  This  issue  has  been  taken  up 
again  and  again  in  ecumenical  meetings  over  the  years,  most  certainly 
in  our  Commission.  We  are  obliged  to  take  it  up  once  again,  perhaps 
now  at  a certain  kairos  moment  for  our  movement.  How  do  we 
understand  and  explicate  our  common  faith  in  the  one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic  church?  How  do  we  believe  in  the  church  as  God’s 
kingdom  on  earth  and  a company  of  sinners?  How  can  we  explain 
this  in  common?  How  can  we  do  it  together?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
will  be  our  greatest  test,  the  area  of  our  greatest  disagreement  which 
at  the  present  moment  appears  hopeless  to  resolve.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  issue  of  most  critical  existential  significance,  particularly  as  it 
involves  eucharistic  communion,  missionary  outreach  and  presently- 
existing  ecclesiastical  structures,  policies  and  powers. 

19.  The  task  of  explicating  the  apostolic  faith  today  is  not  one,  we 
have  seen  and  will  see  again,  of  detached  interpretation  of  credal 
formulae.  Still  less  is  it  a matter  of  academic  “exegesis”  of  scriptural 
and  confessional  statements.  It  is  an  explication,  in  today’s  language 
for  today’s  world,  of  the  “faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints” 
which,  according  to  the  saints  themselves,  beginning  with  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Holy  One  of  God,  is  not  simply  studied  and  expounded, 
but  is  rather  suffered  and  endured.  As  such,  explication  is  never 
simply  a matter  of  words.  It  is  always  a matter  of  meaning  which  is 
both  convinced  and  convincing;  or  rather  more  accurately  put, 
convicted  and  convicting.  This  points  to  a persisting  ecumenical 
problem,  one  which  has  been  raised  many  times  in  reactions  to  BEM. 
A “common  expression”— or  a “common  account”  or  a “consensus 
statement”— can  never  be  simply  an  agreement  in  words  and 
sentences.  It  can  never  be  a document  which  its  various  readers  may 
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interpret  in  various  ways,  as  each  sees  fit,  according  to  personal  or 
ecclesial  predilections.  It  can  never  be  a document  which  the  churches 
are  called  to  receive  and  to  recognize  in  a manner  compatible  with 
their  own  persuasions,  practices,  teachings  and  interests.  This  is  why 
“recognition”  is  never  enough.  This  is  why  explication  and  con- 
fession are  also  necessary : to  convey  a common  mind  and  a unified 
vision. 

20.  The  apostolic  faith  is  to  be  explicated,  and  re-explicated  over 
and  over  again  as  situations  change,  conditions  alter  and  consensus 
grows. . . or  degenerates.  The  faith  itself  cannot  change  (at  least  not 
according  to  us  Orthodox);  but  its  expression,  elaboration  and 
explication  not  only  may,  but  must  if  Christians  will  be  faithful  to  its 
eternal  truths  and  demands  for  obedience.  This  raises  a critical  issue 
for  our  coming  debates.  How  are  “change”  and  “reinterpretation” 
and  “translation”  of  the  apostolic  faith  in  different  times  and  places 
to  be  understood  and  enacted?  How  are  alterations  in  forms  to  be 
distinguished  from  changes  in  content?  How  are  changes  in  words 
related  to  distortion  of  substance?  How  do  the  “times”  and  secular 
“philosophies”  and  “critiques”  of  history  and  culture  impinge  upon 
apostolic  and  unchanging  truth?  Is  there  indeed  any  sense  at  all  to 
speak  of  “unchanging  truth”?  These  are  the  kinds  of  issues  that  we 
will  be  forced  to  decide  in  common  if  we  will  produce  our  “common 
expression”.  They  lead  us  organically  to  the  issue  of  confession. 

A common  confession 

21 .  The  Faith  and  Order  office  in  Geneva  has  already  produced  four 
volumes  entitled  Confessing  Our  Faith  Around  the  World.9  These 
books  contain  various  forms  of  confession  of  faith:  testimonies, 
essays,  poems,  prayers,  songs,  letters,  conciliar  pronouncements, 

ecumenical  statements,  personal  pleas They  are  reminiscent  of  the 

materials  gathered  for  the  “Common  Account  of  Hope”  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  churches  from  the  meeting  in  Bangalore  1978,  as  well  as 
the  study  on  “The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church”. 
Such  confessions  have  to  be  heard.  And  they  have  to  be  incorporated 
into  any  “common  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  today”  which  our 
Commission  will  produce. 

22.  The  Commission  has  consciously  avoided  calling  our  present 
study  project  a common  “confession”  since  the  word  “confession” 
carries  a technical  credal  meaning  in  most  of  our  traditions  which  we 
want  to  shun.  But  whatever  we  call  our  final  statement,  if  we  can 
produce  something  worthy  and  acceptable,  it  will  have  to  be  a 
“confessing”  declaration  if  it  is  to  carry  conviction  and  power.  The 
Vancouver  Assembly  saw  this  dimension  of  our  work,  we  remember, 
when  it  insisted  that  our  final  “expression”  include  “a  common 
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confession  of  that  same  apostolic  faith”  which  the  early  church 
confessed  and  the  creeds  proclaimed  “in  relation  to  the  con- 
temporary challenges  to  the  gospel”.  It  must  also  be  a confession,  I 
hope  we  would  all  agree,  in  which  the  gospel  would  present  a 
challenge  to  much  that  is  contemporary.  The  Vancouver  report  also 
reminds  us  that  our  expression  will  also  have  to  be  one  which  unites 
not  only  “all  contemporary  churches”,  but  also  “believers  of  all 
ages”.  Our  common  confession,  in  this  regard,  has  to  be  an 
ecumenical  agreement  not  only  in  space,  but  in  time.  We  must  be 
certain  to  confess  what  the  church  has  always  confessed.  If  our 
“expression”  is  genuine,  it  will  be  so  automatically  and  organically.  If 
it  is  not,  then  it  is  no  “confession”  at  all,  whatever  we  may 
“recognize”  and  attempt  to  “explicate”  within  it. 

23.  The  Vancouver  Assembly  had  the  daring  to  urge  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  in  its  project  on  the  “apostolic  faith”  to  empower 
an  “event”  for  the  churches,  similar,  we  would  say,  to  the  appearance 
of  BEM.  What  form  this  “common  expression”  will  take,  we  have 
already  remarked,  remains  now  unknown.  But  whatever  its  form,  it 
will  be  an  “event”  to  the  measure  that  it  is  a “common  confession” 
which  surpasses  in  strength  and  significance  the  words  of  its  sentences 
and  the  ideas  of  its  sections.  We  are  gathered  to  work  towards  such  an 
expression  in  these  coming  days,  and  years— for  us  in  the 
Commission  at  least,  God  willing,  until  the  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  to  be  convened  1988/9.  Our  work  will  be  an  “event” 
of  recognition,  explication  and  confession  which  will  serve  to  build 
up  the  visible  organic  unity  of  all  Christians  in  the  one  church  of 
Christ,  or  it  will  be  the  stillborn  product  of  empty  words  for  which,  as 
Jesus  has  taught  us,  we  will  have  to  give  account  on  the  last  day. 

I tell  you,  on  the  day  of  judgment  people  will  render  account  for  every 
empty  word  they  utter,  for  by  your  words  you  will  be  justified,  and  by  your 
words  you  will  be  condemned.  (Matt.  12:36-37) 

We  are  dealing  here  with  words.  This  is  our  peculiar  calling  and 
craft.  Theological  words  are  always  words  of  confession;  words 
“adequate”  and  “proper”  to  God,  born  of  prayer,  adoration,  service 
and  sacrifice  in  imitation  of  Christ  and  empowered  by  his  Spirit.  They 
are  words  which  God  himself  provides  for  his  people,  for  his 
glorification,  and  for  theirs.  May  the  Lord  give  us  his  words,  anointed 
and  inspired,  as  we  now  take  up  our  task. 
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Apostolic  faith 


Groups  II.  1,  I 1.2  and  II. 3 

“We  believe  in  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit”: 
the  Stavanger  discussion 
on  the  proposed  ecumenical  explication 
of  the  apostolic  faith  today 


The  reports  of  Groups  II.  1 , II.  2,  and  II.  3 were  presented  in  plenary  sessions  by 
I Torleiv  Austad,  Melanie  May,  and  Werner  Scheele  respectively.  More  than 
50  commissioners  participated  in  the  discussions  during  these  sessions. 

[ Similar  motions  were  put  with  regard  to  each  report : that  it  be  received  by  the 
Plenary  Commission  and  referred,  together  with  the  record  of  plenary 
discussion,  to  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Steering  Group  for  the 
apostolic  faith  study,  for  use  in  the  further  development  of  the  draft  text  for 
the  study. 

Each  group  had  been  asked  to  work  carefully  through  a draft  exposition  of 
one  of  the  three  articles  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Because  of  the  length  of  these 
three  papers— together  they  run  to  some  60  pages — it  has  not  been  possible 
| to  publish  them  here.  The  three  lengthy  group  reports  contain,  in  addition  to 
some  general  comments,  many  highly  detailed  references  to  specific  sections 
of  the  respective  draft  text.  Therefore  the  Secretariat  feels  that  the  most 
helpful  procedure  is  to  replace  these  group  reports  with  the  following  single 
account,  which  gives  an  overview  of  the  study  project  up  to  this  point  and 
surveys  the  Stavanger  discussion  on  the  draft  explication  texts. 
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Report  by  Hans-Georg  Link 

I.  Elaboration  of  a first  draft  (1984-1985) 

The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  decided  at  its  meeting  in 
Crete,  April  1984,  to  begin  the  substantial  eleboration  of  the  study 
project  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith 
Today”  with  an  explication  of  the  Christian  faith  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed.  The  main  point  here  is  to  find 
an  answer  to  the  question  “to  which  degree  and  in  which  form  the 
main  thrust  of  the  three  articles  of  the  Creed  can,  in  the  wider  context 
of  the  apostolic  faith,  be  commonly  understood  and  expressed  by 
churches  of  different  cultural,  social,  political  and  religious 
contexts”.1 

1.  International  consultations 

Between  November  1984  and  March  1985,  three  international 
consultations  were  held  in  different  continents  in  order  to  combine 
the  interpretation  of  the  Creed  with  regional  perspectives  and 
contemporary  challenges. 

Each  consultation  followed  the  same  working  method.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  meeting,  a basic  presentation  and  a regional  response  were 
given  to  each  of  the  main  themes  of  the  article  under  consideration, 
followed  by  intensive  plenary  discussions.  During  the  second  half  of 
the  meetings  the  explicatory  drafts  were  elaborated  in  three  working 
groups  and  finalized  in  plenary  sessions. 

The  first  consultation  took  place  14-22  November  1984  in  the 
seminary  of  the  Malankara  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  at  Kottayam, 
Kerala,  South  India.  It  started  with  the  explication  of  the  second 
article  of  the  Creed:  “We  believe  in  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  The 
participants  at  the  Kottayam  consultation  were  confronted  with  the 
minority  situation  of  Christians  in  a country  where  the  vast  majority 
belongs  to  the  Hindu  religion.  The  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
one  God,  the  suffering  and  starvation  of  millions  of  people  as  well  as 
the  inspiring  hope  for  resurrection  over  against  fatalism  were  some  of 
the  aspects  which  gained  special  light  from  the  Indian  context. 

The  second  consultation  was  held  3-10  January  1985  in  the  Centre 
culturel  Les  Fontaines  at  Chantilly,  France,  dealing  with  the  third 
article:  “We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  church  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come.”  In  Chantilly , the  creative  variety  of  charisms,  the 
scandal  of  the  divided  churches  and  anxieties  about  the  future  were 
specially  important  themes  in  the  European  context. 
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The  //z/rJconsultation  took  place  14-22  March  1985  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  retreat  centre  Nganda  in  Kinshasa,  Zaire,  explicating  the 
first  article:  “We  believe  in  One  God.”  In  Kinshasa , the  participants 
experienced  the  strength  of  young  Christian  churches.  In  this  context 
special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  joy  over  creation,  structures  of 
power  within  and  beyond  the  churches,  and  the  debate  between 
Christians  and  Muslims  on  the  trinitarian  understanding  of  the  One 
God. 

On  the  whole,  the  explication  of  the  apostolic  faith  gained  much 
from  these  different  regional  encounters.  After  these  three  con- 
sultations a small  drafting  group  of  participants  from  the  con- 
sultations and  Faith  and  Order  staff  met  9-11  April  1985  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  retreat  centre  Le  Cenacle  in  Geneva , Switzerland, 
and  the  Steering  Group  of  the  apostolic  faith  study  met  in  Cret- 
Berard,  near  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  28  May-1  June  1985,  in  order  to 
develop  a similar  format  for  the  reports  of  the  three  consultations. 

The  results  of  these  five  consultations  were  brought  together  in  a 
first  draft  on  explication,  which  was  mailed  in  advance  to  all 
participants  as  part  of  the  preparatory  materials  for  the  Stavanger 
meeting.  This  text,  “We  believe  in  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit:  an 
ecumenical  explication  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed  in  the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381)”,  was  elaborated  at  Cret- 
Berard  in  June  1985. 2 It  has  the  following  structure: 

Introduction  A.  The  task  B.  The  consultations  C.  The  findings  D. 
Tradition  and  today’s  challenges 

The  text  of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381 ) 

Part  I:  We  Believe  in  One  God  A.  The  One  God  B.  The  Father 
Almighty  C.  The  Creator  and  his  creation 

Part  II:  We  believe  in  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ  A.  Jesus  Christ— true  God 
and  true  human  being  B.  Jesus  Christ— suffering  and  crucified  for 
us  C.  Jesus  Christ — risen  to  overcome  all  evil  powers 

Part  III:  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  church  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come  A.  The  Holy  Spirit  B.  The  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
church  C.  One  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 

Each  of  the  nine  chapters  of  explication  follows  the  same  pattern: 
the  introduction  presents  the  theme  and  raises  questions  about  it; 
Part  I quotes  the  respective  passage  of  the  Nicene  Creed;  Part  II 
contains  “biblical  and  historical  material”;  Part  III,  which  is  most 
extensive  and  important,  tries  to  give  an  ecumenical  “explication”  for 
our  time.  This  explication  is  oriented  according  to  five  guiding 
principles : 
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1.  The  explication  deals  with  essential  aspects  according  to  the 
principles,  “that  which  is  required  and  sufficient”  ( quod  requiritus 
et  sufficit).  This  leaves  room  for  more  detailed  interpretation 
and  application  according  to  the  respective  traditions  and 
contexts. 

2.  The  explication  seeks  to  discover  and  formulate  common  insights 
which  can  be  accepted  by  Christians  from  different  traditions. 

3.  The  explication  does  not  pretend  to  solve  all  theological  difficulties 
of  the  past.  It  rather  seeks  to  interpret  the  apostolic  faith  as  good 
news  for  Christians  of  our  present  time.  This  includes  facing 
contemporary  challenges  to  the  Christian  faith. 

4.  The  explication  tries  to  meet  the  requirements  of  today  by  showing 
as  clearly  as  possible  that  the  churches  do  not  ignore  the  link 
existing  between  the  doctrinal  affirmation  and  the  ethical  problems 
of  today. 

5.  The  explication  attempts  to  make  necessary  “clarifications”  of  the 
apostolic  faith  as  might  be  required  by  developments  of  our 
present  time. 

2.  Local  working  groups 

To  improve  the  common  explication  of  the  apostolic  faith  not  only  on 
the  international,  but  also  on  local  and  regional  levels  the  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat  suggested  that  local  groups  work  on  two  basic 
questions.  As  posed  in  a letter  of  22  October  1984  to  about  100 
persons  around  the  world,  these  were: 

1.  What  are  for  you  in  your  specific  situation  the  main  challenges  to 
the  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  today  as  expressed,  among 
other  places,  in  the  Nicene  Creed? 

2.  How  can  the  apostolic  faith  be  interpreted  in  view  of  these 
challenges?3 

By  August  1985,  we  had  received  15  responses  in  the  form  of  reports, 
theses,  questions  and  proposals.  These  show  a deep  involvement  and 
have  brought  a surprising  variety  of  insights  from  those  who 
participated.  Obviously  it  is  worthwhile  to  deal  with  the  common 
understanding  and  explication  of  the  basic  Christian  faith;  one 
should  strongly  encourage  more  ecumenical  groups  to  do  so. 

3.  Christian  World  Communions 

Since  the  issue  of  the  common  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith 
concerns  every  church,  and  since  the  Nicene  Creed  belongs  to  the 
common  heritage  of  ecumenical  Christianity,  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat  asked  the  secretaries  of  the  Christian  World 
Communions,  in  a letter  of  7 November  1984,  to  reply  to  the 
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following  four  questions: 

1 . What  is  the  place  of  the  Nicene  Creed  and  other  ancient  creeds  in 
the  tradition  and  present  life  of  the  churches  belonging  to  your 
World  Communion? 

2.  What  role  do  specific  historical  confessional  statements  play  in  the 
churches  of  your  World  Communion,  especially  compared  with 
the  role  of  the  Nicene  Creed? 

3.  What  contemporary  statements  of  faith  are  officially  or  unof- 
ficially used  in  the  churches  of  your  World  Communion? 

4.  Have  churches  of  your  World  Communion  recognized  confessions 
of  faith  of  other  churches? 

Six  Christian  World  Communions  have  responded  to  these  ques- 
tions: the  Anglican  Consultative  Council,  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  the  World  Methodist  Council  and  the  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches.  One  can  say  in  summary  that  the  Nicene  Creed 
plays  an  important  role  within  the  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic  as  well 
as  Anglican  churches,  whereas  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
prefer  the  Apostles’  Creed.  Historic  confessional  statements  specific 
to  particular  World  Communions  are  rarely  used  in  worship,  but 
sometimes  in  catechesis.  Contemporary  statements  of  faith  are  being 
used  less  often  than  expected,  and  the  recognition  of  other  churches’ 
confessions  of  faith  rarely  takes  place  (with  the  exception  of  the 
ancient  ones). 

II.  Stavanger  1985 

1 . On  the  theme  of  the  apostolic  faith 

Reviewing  the  course  of  the  Plenary  Meeting  at  Stavanger  one  can 
say  that  the  common  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  today  was  a key 
part  of  our  considerations,  presentations  and  discussions.  John 
Deschner,  the  moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  set  the 
tone  at  the  first  working  session  with  his  presentation  on  “The  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  and  the  Movement  for  Unity  which  is 
expressed  in  the  Apostolic  Faith”.  An  Orthodox  theologian  from 
New  York,  Thomas  Hopko,  delivered  on  16  August  the  main 
apostolic  faith  presentation,  and  the  Canadian  Dominican  Jean 
Tillard,  from  Ottawa,  built  a bridge  to  the  other  main  study  of  the 
commission:  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community”.  From  17  through  21  August,  five  Working  Groups 
met,  each  for  eight  sessions,  in  order  to  work  through  specific  aspects 
of  the  theme: 

1)  the  first  article  of  the  Creed:  “We  believe  in  one  God”; 
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2)  the  second  article  of  the  Creed:  “We  believe  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”; 

3)  the  third  article  of  the  Creed:  “We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
church  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come” ; 

4)  apostolic  faith  and  the  integrity  of  creation ; 

5)  problems  of  recognizing  the  Nicene  Creed— areas  for  common 
confession  today. 

The  first  three  Working  Groups  dealt  with  the  respective  parts  of 
the  Cret-Berard  draft  on  the  explication  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The 
theme  of  Group  4 contributes  to  the  world  conference  planned  for 
1990  on  “Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation”.  It  was  the  task 
of  Group  5 to  deal,  on  the  one  hand,  with  statements  of  the  Christian 
World  Communions  concerning  the  Nicene  Creed  and,  on  the  other, 
to  grapple  with  questions  and  proposals  from  local  groups.  Each 
Group  was  asked  to  present  their  findings  in  a written  report.  These 
reports  were  discussed  extensively  in  plenary  sessions  on  22  and  23 
August,  and  then  formally  transmitted  to  the  Standing  Commission 
for  further  work.  It  became  obvious,  especially  in  the  plenary 
discussions  which  summed  up  all  our  work,  how  far  the  majority  of 
the  commission  members— many  of  them  newly-appointed  after 
Vancouver— had  already  appropriated  the  theme  and  procedures  of 
the  apostolic  faith  study. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Stavanger  meeting,  Emilio  Castro,  the  new 
WCC  general  secretary,  commented  on  the  programme:  “As  we  all 
become  ‘incultured’  in  our  situations,  speak  in  different  languages 
and  worship  in  different  ways,  where  do  we  have  the  chance  to 
highlight  and  proclaim  our  Christian  identity  in  a worldwide 
context?  The  study  on  the  apostolic  faith  should  be  seen  as  an 
instrument  given  to  the  churches  everywhere,  in  order  to  test  their 
identification  with  the  universal  Christian  community”.  Finally  it 
was  Oliver  Tomkins,  the  former  Anglican  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  had 
the  last  word  concerning  the  common  apostolic  faith.  He  said  in  his 
address  commemorating  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement:  “So  it  was  proper  that  at  our  first  World  Conference, 
Lausanne  1927,  subject  IV  was  ‘The  Church’s  Common  Confession 
of  Faith’,  as  at  our  last  Assembly,  Vancouver  1983,  the  mandate  of 
Lima  was  confirmed  to  move  ‘Towards  the  Common  Expression  of 
the  Apostolic  Faith  Today’.” 

2.  The  draft  on  the  explication  of  the  apostolic  faith  today 

The  three  Group  reports  on  the  explication  of  the  articles  of  the  Creed 
each  consist  of  a general  and  a specific  part.  The  general  parts  deal 
with  the  overall  framework,  starting  point  and  goal,  structure,  and 
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language  of  the  Cret-Berard  draft.  The  specific  parts  treat  details  of 
the  explication  of  the  respective  articles.  As  happened  in  Stavanger 
on  22  and  23  August,  we  will  start  by  summarizing  the  discussions  on 
basic  questions  concerning  the  apostolic  faith  and  its  explication,  and 
in  following  sections  present  the  detailed  treatment  of  the  three 
articles. 

a)  Framework 

What  does  the  ecumenical  work  for  a common  expression  of  the 
apostolic  faith  presuppose,  and  what  is  its  aim?  Many  commissioners 
pointed  to  the  necessity  for  clarification  about  the  overall  context  in 
which  the  study  process  occurs.  In  Bangalore  (1978)4,  as  well  as 
Vancouver  (1983), 5 the  following  requirements  for  the  unity  of  the 
divided  churches  were  outlined:  consensus  in  the  apostolic  faith, 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry,  and  develop- 
ing structures  making  possible  common  teaching  and  decision- 
making. A development  of  these  ecumenical  essentials  leads  nec- 
essarily to  the  other  two  main  studies  of  Faith  and  Order:  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”,  and  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Renewal  of  Human  Community”.6  It  is  obvious  that  these  three  foci 
belong  together,  but  clarification  is  needed  on  how  they  complement 
and  illuminate  each  other. 

b)  Starting  point  and  goal 

In  order  to  explicate  the  apostolic  faith  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  its  nature  and  characteristic  forms  of  expression.  There  are 
results  from  recent  consultations7  which  were,  however,  not  included 
in  the  Cret-Berard  draft.  Clarification  is  all  the  more  essential  since 
the  Nicene  Creed  begins  with  the  words : “We  believe”.  As  the  report 
of  Working  Group  3 says: 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  claim  that  we  believe?  And  what  does  the  Creed 
intend  by  using  the  expression  “we  believe  in”  for  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  for  the  church?  How  do  pisteuomen  (we  believe)  and 
homologoumen  (we  confess)  relate  to  one  and  another? ....  This  plural 
(we  believe)  has  important  implications  for  ecumenical  theology  and  for 
conciliar  ecclesiology. . . . Also  the  personal  dimension  of  faith  is  to  be 
considered  (cf.  Apostles’  Creed).  Here  might  be  the  appropriate  place  to 
clarify  the  expression  “apostolic  faith”  (§1).8 

Further  clarification  is  also  needed  on  the  aim  of  the  explication. 
Should  it  strive  for  a general  reappropriation  of  the  essential  contents 
of  the  Christian  faith?  Or  should  it  be  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  find 
the  solution  to  doctrinal  differences  between  churches?  In  the  first 
case  the  ecumenical  explication  is  directed  towards  all  Christians;  in 
the  second,  more  towards  professional  theologians. 
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c)  Structure 

The  ecumenical  explication  of  the  apostolic  faith  consists  of  the  three 
elements : ancient  creeds,  biblical  texts  and  contemporary  challenges 
and  relevance.  So  far  there  is  agreement  only  that  all  these  points 
should  be  taken  into  account.  But  there  is  unclarity,  and  a welter  of 
conflicting  opinions,  as  to  how  this  can  best  be  done. 

The  difficulties  start  already  with  the  different  role  which  is 
assigned  to  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  process  of  explication.  Does  it 
serve  as  a methodological  starting  point,  as  is  often  understood  in  the 
Protestant  tradition,  or  as  a criterium  of  content,  as  Orthodox 
theologians  put  it?  Should  one  focus  so  exclusively  on  the  Nicene 
Creed,  or  should  the  Apostles’  Creed  receive  equal  attention  (as  some 
theologians  of  the  Western  tradition  demanded  in  Stavanger,  and 
was  called  for  by  the  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  christlicher  Kirchen  in  der 
Bundesrepublik  und  Berlin  (West))?9  In  any  case,  it  is  imperative  to 
give  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  one  or  the  other  decision. 

During  the  process  of  explication  the  relationship  between  scrip- 
ture and  Tradition— the  great  theme  of  the  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  1963  in  Montreal — will  have  to  be  re- 
examined. How  far  does  the  credal  summary  correspond  to  the 
intentions  of  the  biblical  writings?  Have  “shortcuts”,  additions,  or 
misinterpretations  occurred?  Here  there  are  profound  consequences 
for  the  structure  of  our  explication.  Which  should  occupy  the  first 
place:  the  interpretation  of  credal  formulations,  or  (as  in  the  Cret- 
Berard  draft)  the  explication  of  their  biblical  bases? 

In  the  discussion  there  was  broad  agreement  that  the  first  draft  of 
the  explication  does  not  do  sufficient  justice  to  contemporary 
challenges  to,  and  ethical  aspects  of,  the  Christian  faith.  As  Working 
Group  3 put  it:  “The  document  needs  to  give  greater  attention  to  the 
ethical  implications  and  consequences  of  the  Creed  in  social,  political 
and  economic  spheres”  (§3).  Theologians  coming  from  countries  of 
the  third  world  have  pointed  again  and  again  to  their  different  con- 
texts and  asked  for  a link  between  our  words  and  deeds  as  Christians. 

Broad  agreement  was  also  given  to  the  proposal  that  we  name  the 
areas  in  which  consensus  could  not  yet  be  achieved  and  where  further 
clarification  is  needed. 

d)  Language 

The  complicated  development  process  of  ecumenical  texts  means  that 
they  are  often  formulated  in  difficult  language.  This  is  true  too  of  this 
text.  More  than  once  a plea  was  made  for  language  that  is  convincing, 
natural  and  doxological,  as  well  as  confessional.  There  is  no  need  for 
another  impenetrable  scholastic  theological  treatise ; we  need,  rather, 
clear  and  fresh  language  and  a theological  interpretation  which 
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breaks  new  ground.  This  requires  focusing  the  explication  on  neither 
biblical  exegesis  nor  on  historic  explications,  but  rather  on  presenting 
the  Christian  faith  for  our  time  in  a way  that  is  creative  both  in  style 
and  content. 

In  Stavanger  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  reach  final  positions 
on  these  basic  questions  of  an  ecumenical  explication  of  the  apostolic 
faith.  Although  some  tendencies  became  very  clear,  it  falls  now  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  to  draw  the  necessary 
consequences  from  the  discussions  in  Stavanger. 

3.  Concerning  the  first  article:  “We  Believe  in  One  God” 
a)  The  One  God 

The  explication  of  the  Cret-Berard  draft  develops  the  confession  of 
the  Creed,  “We  believe  in  one  God”  under  the  following  headings: 

— there  is  a God ; 

— the  One  God; 

— transcendence  and  immanence; 

— the  One  God  in  Three  Persons; 

— the  challenge  posed  by  other  monotheistic  religions; 

— the  challenge  posed  by  false  gods. 

This  approach— starting  with  a general  understanding  of  God  and 
proceeding  to  a more  specific  one— proved  problematic  in  both  the 
group  work  and  in  plenary  discussion.  It  was  proposed  instead  to 
begin  with  a positive  explication  of  the  Christian  confession  of  God. 
As  Jan  Lochman  (Switzerland)  recommended:  the  explication 
“should  start  with  a positive  exposition  of  the  liberating  action  of 
God”.  The  challenge  of  atheism  must  be  taken  more  seriously  and 
given  a more  detailed  treatment  than  in  the  present  draft.  Here  the 
heritage  of  the  Enlightenment,  pre-Enlightenment  theism,  the  pro- 
blem of  secularism,  and  insights  from  Christian-Marxist  dialogue  all 
come  up  for  discussion.  Clearly,  theologians  from  Eastern  Europe 
are  especially  interested  and  involved  in  these  questions.  But  it  was  a 
Brazilian,  Jaci  Maraschin,  who  then  focused  the  issue.  “Atheism  is 
often  a justified  reaction  to  that  kind  of  Christian  preaching  which 
has  borne  witness  to  an  oppressive  God.”  Working  Group  1 
regarded  the  problems  in  the  area  of  atheism  as  so  important  that  it 
proposed  a special  consultation  dealing  with  this  question. 

In  addition  it  was  proposed  to  integrate  into  the  dialogue  with 
other  religions  both  Buddhism  and  traditional  African  religions.  But 
also  the  ambiguity  of  religion  should  be  more  clearly  expressed : “It  is 
often  an  escape  from  reality  rather  than  an  encounter  with  reality. 
Great  evils  have  been  done  in  the  name  of  religion”  (§8c). 
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b)  The  Father  Almighty 

Regarding  the  fatherhood  of  God  the  Cret-Berard  draft  said  the 
following: 

When  God  is  called  the  Father  in  the  Bible,  in  Jesus’  own  teaching  and 
in  the  Christian  church,  it  was  never  intended  to  imply  that  God  is  male. 
God’s  fatherhood  includes  functions  and  attributes  which  belong  to  both 
men  and  women  but  which  all  too  often  in  Western  culture  have  been 
limited  to  women  and  called  “feminine”.  In  speaking  of  God  the  Father, 
the  point  of  comparison  is  in  the  function  of  the  father  in  the  family,  who 
cares  for  and  nurtures  all  his  children,  the  one  who  is  concerned  for  the 
weak,  the  oppressed  and  the  most  vulnerable  of  his  children  (I.  32). 

Despite  this  inclusive  starting  point  for  explication,  Robert  Smith 
(Canada)  reproached  the  Working  Group  for  not  having  taken  into 
account  the  “Memorandum  of  the  Working  Group  on  the 
Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church”  from  the  Faith  and 
Order  Plenary  Commission  meeting,  Lima,  1982  (cf.  the  Addendum 
to  this  report).  The  Memorandum  asked : 

How  far  are  the  terms  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost/Spirit,  which 
safeguard  the  distinctiveness  of  persons,  still  adequate  today  to  describe 
the  Trinity?  How  far  should  the  contention  of  many  women  that  this 
language  excludes  them  from  the  community  of  the  body  of  Christ  be 
taken  seriously  and  lead  us  towards  discussing  new  terms  for  confessing 
our  belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity?10 

Without  any  doubt,  a long  process  of  interpretation  still  lies  before  us 
here.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  women  will  be  more  fully  involved  in  this 
demanding  and  laborious  work. 

Regarding  the  naming  of  God  as  pantocrator,  the  working  group 
underlines  that 

this  term  does  not  mean  an  abstract  omnipotence  or  almightiness  and  that 
the  Latin  translation  (omnipotens)  is  partial  and  can  lead  to  misunder- 
standings. The  stress  is  on  God’s  ability  to  hold  all  things  securely  in  his 
arms  (§14). 


c)  The  Creator  and  his  creation 

The  Cret-Berard  draft  emphasizes  God’s  ongoing  positive  relation 
to  the  world,  the  responsibility  of  humanity  and  the  ethical  conse- 
quences which  arise  from  this.  According  to  the  working  group,  the 
reality  of  evil  in  creation  has  not  yet  been  adequately  recognized : a 
stronger  statement  is  needed  that  there  is  a constant  struggle  between 
“chaos”  and  “cosmos”,  good  and  evil,  that  creation  is  “in  bondage  to 
decay”  and  “groans  in  travail”  (Rom.  8 :21— 22),  Christians  are  called 
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to  battle  against  “principalities  and  powers”  (§17).  It  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  creation  resulted  from  God’s  free  decision. 
Nevertheless,  as  Werner  Scheele  (West  Germany)  said,  the  risk 
inherent  in  human  freedom  is  present  along  with  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil. 

Already  during  the  meeting  in  Kinshasa  on  the  first  article  of  the 
Creed,  it  became  clear  that  creation  cannot  simply  be  understood  as 
the  home  and  source  of  life  for  human  beings.  Beyond  this,  it  is  and 
remains  sanctified  through  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  it. 
In  this  regard  the  Cret-Berard  draft  needs  development:  the  ongoing 
presence  of  God  in  his  creation,  and  the  glorification  of  the  Creator 
through  the  creation,  should  be  expressed  more  strongly. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  ethical  responsibility  for  creation  is  at  stake. 
Here  the  Working  Group  proposes  “that  a note  of  penitence  should 
be  sounded  for  Christian  responsibility  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
environment,  for  a mistaken  understanding  of  human  dominion  over 
the  creation,  and  for  a denial  of  a proper  stewardship,  responsible  to 
the  Triune  God”  (§23).  Finally,  the  working  group  recommends 
speaking  about  an  “ethics  of  creation”  rather  than  only  “ethical 
consequences”. 

4.  Concerning  the  second  article:  “We  Believe  in  One  Lord 
Jesus  Christ” 

a)  True  God  and  true  human  being 

In  the  Stavanger  discussion  on  God’s  incarnation  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  two  points  were  especially  emphasized.  First,  that  the 
Jewishness  of  Jesus— the  ineradicable  rootedness  of  the  world’s 
redeemer  within  the  Jewish  people— links  the  church  forever  with 
Israel.  The  second  was  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  women  and  men  in 
the  church.  It  is  high  time  that  we  worked  ecumenically  on  the 
significance  of  Mary  within  salvation-history. 

The  centrality  of  God’s  kingdom  in  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  was 
often  underlined.  This  includes  his  almost-forgotten  relationship  to 
creation.  Both  points  of  view  can  be  combined  with  the  proposal  of 
Working  Group  II. 4 on  the  integrity  of  creation  in  light  of  the 
apostolic  faith  “to  organize  a theological  consultation  on  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  integrity  of  creation”. 

The  report  of  Working  Group  2 recommends  that  more  attention 
be  given  to  the  title  “Son  of  God”  in  the  synoptic  gospels  than  has 
been  done  in  the  biblical  section  of  the  Cret-Berard  draft.  In  this 
connection  the  working  group  calls  for  an  explication  of  the 
Godhead,  as  well  as  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  in  terms  more  related 
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to  the  present  time.  How  does  the  authority  of  Jesus  find  expression, 
compared  with  the  “authorities”  of  today?  In  what  does  his  Godhead 
consist?  How  does  this  distinguish  him  from  “other  gods”?  The  true 
humanity  of  Jesus  should  be  explained  in  relation  to  the  incessant 
threats  to  our  own  humanity  (such  as  consumerism,  the  drive  for 
success,  egotism). 

b)  Suffering  and  crucified  for  us 

The  Cret-Berard  draft  interprets  Christ’s  suffering  as  follows: 

In  the  suffering  and  cross  of  Jesus,  God  has  taken  upon  himself  human 
pain  and  death,  and  demonstrated  his  solidarity  with  and  his  compassion 
for  human  suffering. . . On  the  other  hand  God’s  solidarity  empowers 
human  beings  to  struggle  against  sin,  suffering  and  death  in  all  their 
manifestations,  because  it  assures  us  that  God  is  never  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressor,  the  bringer  of  death,  but  is  always  allied  with  the  victim 
(II.49f.). 

The  recommendations  of  the  Working  Group  point  in  the  same 
direction  to  link  the  explication  of  Christ’s  suffering  with  those  who 
suffer  in  our  world  today,  and  with  contemporary  experiences  of 
oppression.  Questions  of  how  to  deal  with  guilt,  its  repression  or 
forgiveness,  the  scapegoat  pattern,  and  a credible  understanding  of 
reconciliation  should  all  be  taken  into  account  more  strongly.  This 
includes  biblical  references  to  the  judgmental  character  of  Jesus’ 
death,  and  to  his  being  “abandoned”  by  God.  Wherein  lies  the 
uniqueness  of  Jesus’  sacrifice  through  his  death?  Finally  it  must  be 
clearly  said  that  the  Jewish  people  today  bear  no  responsibility  for  the 
death  of  Jesus. 

c)  Risen  to  overcome  all  evil  powers 

The  explication  of  the  Cret-Berard  draft  calls  Christ’s  resurrection 
from  the  dead  “the  decisive  event”:  “The  church  confesses  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  foundation  of  its  life  and  identity,  as  the 
ground  of  hope  for  the  life  of  the  whole  world  and  as  the  pledge  of  our 
own  resurrection”  (11.63).  This  starting  point  is  developed  with 
two  paragraphs  on  joy  and  hope  before  the  explication  turns  to 
further  sentences  of  the  Creed.  The  discussion  at  Stavanger  made  it 
clear  that  Orthodox  theologians  are  especially  interested  in  this 
aspect  of  Christian  faith.  In  addition,  a special  paragraph  should  be 
elaborated  on  Christ’s  ascension,  which  with  its  spatial  imagery 
seems  to  be  even  more  difficult  for  contemporary  understanding.  This 
leads  to  the  main  question  in  this  connection,  how  the  reconciling 
reign  of  the  risen  Christ  is  related  to  our  world,  which  appears  in  so 
many  aspects  unreconciled — or  indeed  unreconcilable.  What  relation 
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does  the  confession  of  the  risen  Christ  have  with  the  reality  of  the 
contemporary  forces  of  death  such  as  natural  catastrophies,  world 
wars  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction? 

Finally,  the  report  of  the  Working  Group  emphasizes  that  “every 
statement  concerning  Jesus  Christ  should  at  the  same  time  be  relevant 
to  or  refer  to  those  who  belong  to  Jesus  Christ . . . (There  is  an) 
inseparable  connection  between  what  we  say  about  Christ  and  what 
we  say  about  human  beings . . . Any  theologically  responsible  state- 
ment on  Jesus  Christ  refers  directly  to  those  who  belong  to  Christ, 
indeed  to  all  human  beings”  (§15). 

These  passages  met  with  bitter  opposition  in  the  discussion ; indeed 
one  speaker  called  them  “heretical”.  Yet  they  are  motivated  by  a 
proper  intention  to  explain  some  passages  of  the  Nicene  Creed  about 
Jesus  Christ  (e.g.  light  from  light,  true  God  from  true  God)  not  in 
abstraction,  but  in  concrete  relation  to  the  reality  of  church  and 
world. 

5.  Concerning  the  third  article:  “We  Believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  church  and  the  Life  of  the  World  to  Come” 

a ) The  Holy  Spirit 

The  richness  of  the  Creed’s  statements  on  the  Holy  Spirit  is  evident. 
The  Cret-Berard  draft  explicates  each  formulation  carefully.  Since  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  called  “the  Lord”  just  as  is  the  Son  (in  order  to  express 
the  Spirit’s  identity  of  essence  with  both  Father  and  Son),  the  question 
arises  for  contemporary  understanding  as  to  whether  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  a “person”:  undoubtedly  we  in  the  twentieth  century  understand 
the  term  “person”  more  as  an  individual,  a “personality”  with 
characteristic  qualities,  than  was  the  case  in  the  ancient  church. 
Therefore  Stavanger  Working  Group  3 said:  “what  the  council  (of 
38 1)  understood  by  ‘person’  must  be  clarified  and  discussed  in  light  of 
today’s  views”  (page  3). 

Concerning  the  filioque  conflict  between  Eastern  and  Western 
traditions,  which  have  been  dealt  with  already  in  some  other 
consultations,11  the  Cret-Berard  draft  states: 

Western  Christians  have  used  the  term  filioque , which  was  not  part  of 
the  original  text  of  the  Creed,  to  express  this  latter  relation  between  Spirit 
and  Son.  They  should  not  have  inserted  it  in  the  text  of  the  ecumenical 
Creed,  however,  without  the  agreement  of  the  Eastern  Church. . . . Both 
have  wished  to  be  faithful  to  the  affirmation  of  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  and 
both  agree  today  that  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  is  to  be  affirmed  without  giving  the  impression  that  the  Spirit  is 
subordinated  to  the  Son.  On  that  affirmation  all  Christians  can  agree. . . . 
As  they,  through  His  life-giving  power,  proceed  on  this  path  of  mutual 
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understanding  they  should  confess  together  the  Creed  as  their  forefathers 

did,  in  the  original  form  (III.  19). 

This  conclusion  is  in  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Klingenthal 
memorandum  from  1981,  “that  the  original  form  of  the  Third  Article 
of  the  Creed,  without  the  filioque,  should  everywhere  be  recognized 
as  the  normative  one  and  restored”.12 

The  discussion  made  clear  that  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  within  as 
well  as  beyond  the  church  needs  further  clarification.  The  starting 
point  for  the  understanding  of  the  Spirit,  “who  has  spoken  through 
the  prophets”,  is  the  recognition  “that  the  God  of  the  prophets  is  the 
same  God  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ”  (III. 23).  What  does  that 
mean  for  the  understanding  of  prophetic  voices  within  the  churches 
today,  since  “the  gifts  of  prophecy  are  still  bestowed  today”  (III.  25)? 
What  consequences  does  this  have  concerning  prophetic  witnesses  in 
Islam  and  African  traditions?  Already  at  the  Chantilly  consultation, 
there  was  controversy  as  to  how  far  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  can  be 
perceived  outside  the  Christian  churches,  for  example  within  other 
religions  or  “worldly”  phenomena  such  as  music,  or  political 
statements  (III. 9).  In  this  connection  it  is  absolutely  essential,  as  the 
Working  Group  pointed  out,  that  we  develop  “criteria  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  Spirit  of  God  from  other  spirits”  (page  4). 

b)  The  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church 
The  Cret-Berard  draft  develops  the  essence  of  the  church  most 
convincingly  in  a trinitarian  sequence:  as  People  of  God,  as  body  of 
Christ,  and  as  communion  of  saints  in  the  Spirit.  This  structure  shows 
clearly  that  the  theme  of  the  church  is  not  a separate  quasi-fourth 
article  of  the  Creed— a point  that  was  made  several  times  in 
Stavanger.  This  means,  on  the  one  hand,  understanding  the  church 
first  and  most  profoundly  in  its  constitutive  dependency  on  the 
activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; and  on  the  other,  grasping  the  intimate 
and  basic  connection  between  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
existence  of  the  church:  “There  is  an  indissoluble  link  between  the 
work  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  reality  of 
the  Church”  (page  6).  It  is  in  the  perspective  of  this  pneumatological 
basis  of  the  church  that  in  Stavanger  several  Orthodox  theologians 
insisted  that  we  affirm  more  clearly,  precisely  and  deeply  the  way  in 
which  God’s  kingdom  is  “already”  present  in  the  church,  beyond  the 
dialectical  tension  between  “already”  and  “not  yet”.  These  con- 
siderations dovetail  with  recommendations  of  Working  Group  3 that 
we  give  clearer  explanations  of  the  “eschatological  nature  of  the 
church  (as)  the  community  which  lives  out  and  experiences  the  future 
now”  (page  5). 
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Old  Testament  references,  and  their  present  relationship  to  the 
Jewish  people,  play  an  important  role  within  the  explication  of  the 
church  as  People  of  God : 

The  New  Testament  takes  up  and  elaborates  the  Old  Testament 
concept  of  “a  chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  God’s  own 
people”,  in  applying  it  to  the  church  and  its  calling. . . linking  thus  the 
ekklesia  of  the  covenant  with  its  forerunner  and  model  the  qahal  of  the 
old  (III.  30). 

The  Stavanger  working  group  was  not  content  with  this  de- 
scription of  the  “link”  between  qahal  and  ekklesia.  It  says  in  its 
report:  “The  qahal  is  more  than  the  forerunner  and  model  of  the 
ekklesia ’ (page  6).  Jorge  Mejia  (Rome)  said  in  Stavanger:  “The 
origin  of  the  Church  in  the  Jewish  matrix  and  therefore  the  continuity 
in  the  plan  of  God  should  be  mentioned  for  this  is  the  real  theological 
basis  for  the  new  relationship.”  The  statement  of  Wolfhart 
Pannenberg  (West  Germany)  points  in  the  same  direction : 
“According  to  Romans  1 1 , the  church  is  not  another  or  new  people  of 
God,  but  there  is  only  one  such  people.”  At  Stavanger  we  were 
requested  to  give  special  emphasis,  within  the  explication  of  “the  one 
people  of  God”  for  a renewed  relationship  between  the  church  and 
the  Jewish  people. 

Theologians  from  the  Caribbean  and  from  Asia  pointed  to  the 
challenges  of  many  charismatic  renewal  movements  for  churches  and 
congregations  there.  Yeow  Choo  Lak  said,  for  example:  “Many  of 
our  congregations  are  asking  for  help,  since  many  of  our  pastors  are 
new  to  the  challenges  and  implications  of  the  charismatic  renewal 
movements.  For  example,  they  are  being  compelled  to  re-examine  the 
idea  of  spiritual  gifts  and  how  these  charismata  are  being  exercised  in 
the  congregation.”  The  Stavanger  Working  Group  adopted  these 
requests  and  suggested  that  we  develop  “the  royal  priesthood  of  all 
believers”  in  view  of  the  variety  of  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
the  different  charisms  and  ministries  which  have  been  given  them 
(page  7). 

c)  One  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come 

In  connection  with  baptism  the  explication  should  concentrate  on 
the  aspect  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  for  other  aspects  refer  to 
what  has  been  said  in  BEM.  Here  the  Working  Group  said : “The  fact 
that  the  Creed  does  not  speak  of  sin  in  isolation  but  in  connection 
with  the  gospel’s  message  of  forgiveness  is  of  major  importance  for 
our  explication  in  order  to  avoid  an  abstract  and/or  pessimistic 
anthropology”  (page  8).  In  addition  to  this,  the  setting  of  baptism 
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within  the  life  of  the  believer  should  be  made  clearer : it  is  his  or  her 
incorporation  into  the  church  as  body  of  Christ.  In  this  connection, 
the  painful  problem  of  “re-baptism”  was  referred  to  several  times  in 
Stavanger. 

The  Cret-Berard  draft  sees  the  importance  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  for  Christian  faith  in  the  fact 

. . . that  after  death  the  human  person  in  its  integrity  has  still  a future  and 
that  those  who  have  died  with  Christ  will  live  forever  with  him. . . . 
Different  beliefs  about  the  status  of  the  dead  and  their  relation  to  the 
living  lead  to  divergent  beliefs  and  practices  in  relation  to  prayers  for  the 
dead. . . the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  a purgatory  after  death.  The  idea 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  important  for  much  of  Christian  history, 
has  been  both  affirmed  and  denied  in  recent  years  (III.  67). 


This  interpretation  makes  a helpful  distinction  between  the 
common  content  of  faith  and  the  different  images  which  it  uses. 

The  Christian  hope  for  the  life  of  the  world  to  come  is  developed  in 
the  Cret-Berard  draft  in  its  personal,  societal  and  political  dimension. 
Stavanger  Working  Group  3 added  to  this  still  another  element: 
“The  imagery  of  the  eschaton — the  banquet  of  the  Lamb,  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  vision  of  God — presents  the  enjoyment  of  God  in  the 
communion  of  saints  as  the  fulfilment  of  our  human  destiny.  Thus, 
our  present  participation  in  contemplative  vision  and  joy  in  God  is  a 
further  consequence  of  a life  directed  towards  the  eschaton”  (page 
10). 

III.  The  outlook  (1985-1989) 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that  the  Cret-Berard  draft  of  this 
ecumenical  explication  of  the  apostolic  faith  is  only  a first  stage  in  our 
work.  It  is  the  result  of  a first  intensive  occupation  with  the  content 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  pursued  between  October  1984  and  June  1985. 
Therefore  in  Stavanger  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 
was  not  yet  ready  to  publish  the  present  draft  explication.  It  will  now 
be  revised,  taking  into  account  the  reports  of  the  Stavanger  working 
groups  and  the  comments  in  the  plenary  debate. 

The  Steering  Group  of  the  apostolic  faith  study  project,  and  the 
Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  will  meet  next  in  July  1986  in 
Potsdam,  East  Germany.  Hopefully  they  will  then  be  able  to  adopt  a 
revised  draft  text  for  wider  circulation. 

Plans  are  to  organize  at  least  three  international  consultations 
between  1986  and  1988.  They  would  further  elaborate  the  ecumenical 
explication  of  the  apostolic  faith.  Their  findings  should  be  shared 
with  all  Faith  and  Order  commissioners  to  enable  them  to  prepare  a 
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preliminary  convergence  document  for  the  Fifth  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  to  be  held  in  1989. 

It  is  of  interest  for  the  study  project  that  as  many  ecumenical 
groups  as  possible,  and  from  all  continents,  deal  with  the  substantial 
and  contemporary  reappropriation  of  our  common  heritage  of 
Christian  faith.  Regional  conferences  should  be  organized  for  this 
where  possible  and  their  results  in  the  form  of  theses,  questions 
proposals  or  any  other  form,  sent  to  the  Geneva  Secretariat.13  “Do 
not  quench  the  Spirit!”  (1  Thess.  5:19). 
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Apostolic  faith 


Groups  II.  1,  II. 2 and  II. 3 

Addendum : Motion  by  Robert  Smith 


During  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  Group  II.  1 (which  had  examined  the 
draft  text  on  the  first  article  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  “I  believe  in  God  the 
Father. . .”),  Robert  Smith  referred  to  the  text  “The  Community  Study 
and  Apostolic  Faith:  Memorandum  from  the  Working  Group  on  the 
Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church”  from  the  previous  Plenary 
Commission  meeting  at  Lima,  1982. 1 He  was  dismayed  that  the  issues  raised 
there  concerning  the  imagery  and  concepts  applied  to  God  in  the  creed  and  its 
explication  had  not  been  addressed  in  subsequent  work  on  the  apostolic  faith 
project. 

In  a later  plenary  session  Robert  Smith  introduced  the  following  motion, 
noting  that  it  had  benefited  greatly  from  the  intense  discussion  which  had 
followed  his  initial  intervention  some  days  earlier : 

That  in  the  preparation  of  a statement  on  the  apostolic  faith  to  be 
presented  to  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  the  Steering 
Group  and  any  other  consultation  called  on  the  apostolic  faith  deepen 
and  further  the  reflection  begun  at  Kinshasa  (Zaire)  on  the  issues  set  out  in 
the  memorandum  of  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  study  in  Lima 
(see  attached  documentation2)  and  that,  to  this  end,  steps  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  participation  of  theologians,  women  and  men,  who  are  already 
doing  theological  research  on  these  issues. 

Several  commissioners  participated  in  the  ensuing  debate.  Four  seconded  the 
motion,  while  offering  amendments;  two  urged  rejection,  three  felt  it  was 
superfluous  in  light  of  commitments  already  made  by  the  Commission.  The 
author  of  the  motion,  emphasizing  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  divisive  and  that 
he  had  been  heartened  by  the  response  to  his  raising  of  the  issues,  asked  leave 
to  withdraw  it.  This  was  put  to  the  vote  by  the  moderator,  and  leave  was 
granted  with  1 negative  vote  and  2 abstentions. 
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WCC,  1985,  pp.228-30. 


Apostolic  faith 


Group  I 1.4 

The  integrity  of  creation  in  light 
of  the  apostolic  faith 


The  moderator  noted  that  the  report  had  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
WCC  Sub-unit  on  Church  and  Society,  and  represented  an  initial  stage  of 
reflection.  The  reading  of  the  report  by  Robert  Bertram  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  in  which  20  persons  participated. 

There  was  broad  appreciation  for  the  freshness  of  the  language,  and  for  the 
Group’s  bold  attempt  to  tackle  a difficult  and  complex  subject. 

The  report  raised  profound  questions  about  the  doctrine  of  creation.  Some 
welcomed  the  reminder  of  the  biblical  affirmation  that  creation  is  “good”. 
They  felt  that  theology  had  too  sharply  distinguished  between  human  beings 
and  the  rest  of  nature,  and  undervalued  nature  over  against  history.  This  had 
sometimes  been  understood  as  justifying  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  nature. 
Others  questioned  whether  the  report  was  not  too  positive.  In  emphasizing 
the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  had  it  not  underplayed  the  reality  of  death? 
Had  it  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  power  of  sin?  One  key  would  be  the 
proper  definition  of  our  status  as  “creatures”. 

Several  speakers  felt  that  the  report  paid  insufficient  attention  to  the 
church.  They  affirmed  that  its  sacramental  traditions  and  theology  point 
towards  a new  integrity  for  creation,  and  this  was  linked  to  the  BEM  text  on 
the  eucharist.  It  was  also  essential  to  show  the  relation  between  integrity  of 
creation  and  the  unity  of  the  church. 

There  was  appreciation  for  the  use  of  several  key  biblical  themes  in  the 
report:  covenant  (but  not  only  with  regard  to  Noah);  Pentecost  as  a 
paradigm  of  the  reversal  of  Babel;  Shalom;  and,  in  particular,  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  proposal  for  a consultation  on  the  kingdom  was  welcomed.  It 
was  emphasized  that  we  must  include  the  whole  of  the  biblical  material  in  our 
study. 

For  several  commissioners  the  report  called  Faith  and  Order  to  con- 
sideration of  current  ethical  issues,  such  as  genetic  engineering  and  war  and 
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peace.  Some  insisted  that  theological  work  in  this  area,  including  that  by 
Faith  and  Order,  was  too  late  and  often  superficial,  paying  little  attention  to 
new  insights  in  other  fields  of  research.  We  were  challenged  to  avoid  this  in 
our  further  work. 

The  moderator  proposed  the  following  motion : 

that  the  report  of  Group  II. 4 be  received  by  the  Plenary  Commission 
and  referred  to  the  Standing  Commission  as  an  initial  submission  for  use, 
together  with  the  record  of  the  discussion  in  plenary  session,  in  the  joint 
study  process  between  Faith  and  Order  and  Church  and  Society,  towards 
the  proposed  World  Conference  in  1990  on  Justice,  Peace  and  the 
Integrity  of  Creation. 

This  was  carried  on  a show  of  hands,  with  none  opposed. 


Introduction 

1.  In  formulating  guidelines  for  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  the  years  to  come,  the  Vancouver  Assembly  said: 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  life  of  the  world.  This  life  is  to  be  expressed  through 
justice  and  peace  for  the  whole  world  and  respect  for  the  integrity  of  all 
creation.  Growth  towards  full  ecclesial,  spiritual  and  political  commit- 
ment to  this  expression  by  all  member  churches,  in  all  their  dimensions, 
should  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  all  programmes  of  the  WCC. 1 

In  its  Stavanger  meeting  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  dealing 
with  two  major  studies  on  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the 
Apostolic  Faith  Today”  and  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Renewal  of  Human  Community”,  and  having  in  mind  also  several 
points  of  importance  in  the  Lima  convergence  text  on  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”,  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Working  Committee  of  Church  and  Society:  to  reflect  on  the  WCC’s 
study  theme  on  “Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation”,  in 
order  to  develop  basic  theological  insights  and  to  elaborate  per- 
spectives for  further  work  in  preparation  for  the  World  Conference 
on  that  same  theme  to  be  held  in  1990. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Faith  and  Order  had  dealt  with  such 
a theme:  in  1967  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  Commission  spoke  on 
“God  in  Nature  and  History”  in  preparation  for  the  Uppsala 
Assembly;  from  Louvain  (1972)  through  Bangalore  (1978)  the  study 
on  “Giving  an  Account  of  Hope”  had  to  deal  with  basic  questions  of 
science,  faith  and  political  ethics.  Some  of  those  findings  went  into  the 
Church  and  Society  Conference  at  MIT  on  “Faith  and  Science  in  an 
Unjust  World”  (1979). 
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At  this  Stavanger  meeting  we  were  able  only  to  start  reflection  on 
the  issues  involved,  concentrating  mainly  on  the  issue  of  “integrity  of 
creation”  in  the  light  of  the  apostolic  faith,  although  throughout  our 
reflection  we  were  aware  of  the  intrinsic  relationship  of  this  theme  with 
the  issues  of  justice  and  peace. 


1.  Dimensions  of  the  problem 

2.  The  biblical  view  of  reality— time  and  space,  cosmos,  nature- 
humanity- history,  all  and  always  in  relation  to  God— witnesses  to  that 
fascinating  idea  of  the  work  of  God,  from  creation  (Gen.  1 : 1-2,  4a) 
leading  to  new  creation  (Rev.  21).  Already  in  the  prophetic  tradition 
of  the  scriptures  of  Israel  it  is  seen  that  creation  and  new  creation 
belong  together,  as  does  the  work  of  God  in  nature  and  history. 


Thus  says  God,  JHWH,  who  created  the  heavens  and  stretched  them 
out,  who  spread  forth  the  earth  and  what  comes  from  it,  who  gives 
breath  to  the  people  upon  it : I am  JHWH,  I have  called  you  in  righteous- 
ness, I have  taken  you  by  the  hand  and  kept  you;  I have  given  you  as  a 
covenant  to  the  people,  a light  to  the  nations,  to  open  the  eyes  that  are 
blind,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  dungeon,  from  the  prison  those 
who  sit  in  darkness.  I am  JHWH,  that  is  my  name ; my  glory  I give  to  no 
other,  nor  my  praise  to  graven  images.  Behold,  the  former  things  have 
come  to  pass,  and  new  things  I now  declare ; before  they  spring  forth  I tell 
you  of  them.  (Isa.  42:5-9) 


This  promise  we  Christians  find  fulfilled  in  the  new  creation  in  Christ 
and  the  Spirit,  prompting  us  to  praise  the  Father  for  the  integrity  of 
creation  amidst  all  kinds  of  disintegration  which  we  experience  and 
cause  (2  Cor.  3:17,18;  5:17;  Gal.  4:4-7;  5:5;  Tit.  3:5). 

3.  We  keep  to  that  vision— a main  key  to  the  scriptures  both  of 
Israel  and  the  church— in  spite  of  all  evil  and  suffering,  brokenness 
and  contingency,  diseases,  catastrophies  and  death:  in  spite  even 
of  all  those  sins  which  are  done  through  humanity’s  irresponsible 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  ecosystem;  through  the  lack  of 
community,  partnership  and  equality  amongst  women  and  men, 
people,  races  and  cultures;  through  the  threat  to  life,  e.g.  irrespon- 
sible genetic  engineering,  the  contempt  for  unborn  life,  the  in- 
difference with  regard  to  famine  and  poverty,  the  violation  of  human 
rights.  Indeed  our  joy  in  the  integrity  of  creation  is  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  its  disintegration.  Worse,  our  belief  in  a creating, 
redeeming,  sustaining  and  fulfilling  God  is  damaged,  together  with 
creation  itself  and  with  human  dignity:  injustice,  war  and  disinte- 
gration damage  the  image  of  God  imprinted  in  God’s  children. 
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The  ecological  crisis  is  an  anthropological  crisis  as  well  and  is  directly 
related  to  our  belief  in  God,  Creator,  Almighty. 

4.  But  the  integrity  of  creation  is  also  threatened  by  a plethora  of 
worldviews  which  may  entrench  themselves  all  too  easily  within  our 
own  Christian  heritage,  and  which  seem  to  oppose  the  vision  of 
creation  and  new  creation  by  God:  a worldview  which  considers 
nature  as  the  neutral  material  for  life,  a mere  theatre  in  which  history 
is  played  out;  or  mechanistic  concepts  of  time  and  space,  measured 
by  the  ticking  clock— “now-here”,  “now-here”.  As  Christianity  has 
been  widely  accused  of  being  the  main  cause  of  the  unlimited 
exploitation  of  the  earth,  we  are  challenged  to  look  afresh  for  a 
common  Christian  vision  about  creation  and  re-creation,  rooted  in 
the  apostolic  faith:  that  God  is  the  source  and  the  sole  measure  of 
time  and  space,  from  the  beginning  to  times  everlasting,  and  the  sole 
author  of  life  and  hope,  to  whom  we  are  accountable  for  our 
stewardship  (Matt.  25:14-30;  Acts  17:24-31;  2 Pet.  3:5-13). 


II.  The  integrity  of  creation:  clarification  of  terms 

5.  The  theme  of  “integrity  of  creation”  raises  some  terminological 
problems.  By  “integrity”  we  understand  many  things  which  go 
beyond  the  ordinarily  rather  limited  and  static  sense  of  that  term.  For 
example,  we  think  of  a dynamic  process  like  integrity-disintegration- 
reintegration,  or  we  use  the  term  as  meaning  wholeness,  solidarity, 
wellbeing,  healing,  holiness  (sanctity),  harmony,  fulfilment;  or  we 
mean  the  complementarity  of  conservation  ( Bewahrung ) and  trans- 
formation ( Gestaltung ).  The  Vancouver  Assembly  spoke  about  “a 
caring  attitude  to  nature”,2  taking  the  term  to  replace  the  older  idea 
of  “sustainability”,  which  had  been  part  of  the  so-called  JPSS- 
concept  (a  Just,  Participatory  and  Sustainable  Society).  The  term 
“integrity”,  therefore,  should  be  taken  in  its  dynamic  rather  than  in 
its  static  connotations,  or  even  better,  be  replaced  by  the  idea  of  “new 
creation”. 

6.  We  confess  that  creation  is  from  God,  in  God  and  towards  God. 
The  triune  God  of  this  creation  is  trustworthy,  living  and  present, 
caring  and  guiding,  a “creative”  God,  who  bears  the  universe  in 
giving  it  to  us  every  day  anew  and  who  will  overcome — redeem,  fulfill, 

I recreate — all  that  we  ourselves  suffer  and  perpetrate  as  evil,  injustice 
and  disintegration.  Indeed  God  calls  those  very  sinners,  ourselves,  to 
be  responsible,  participant  co-workers  in  the  creation  with  Godself, 
that  is,  to  work  in  the  direction  of  God’s  own  finality  which  the 
; creation  embodies  (Rom.  8: 18-30).  This  is  the  faith  witnessed  to  in 
the  creeds  of  the  early  church  in  fidelity  to  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments.  It  is  at  the  heart  of  the  sacramental  life,  the 
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liturgical,  hymnic  and  prayer  tradition  of  both  East  and  West,  not 
least  within  monastic  spirituality  but  also  within  the  practice  of  the 
most  secularly-involved  Christians.  It  is  part  of  popular  religion  in 
many  countries  of  the  world.  The  only  way  we  Christians  can  speak 
about  the  “integrity  of  creation”  is  by  reference  to  this  faithful 
“creationing”  by  our  “creative”,  promise-keeping  God.  Humanity 
participates  in  that  creation  and  so  dare  not  profane  or  trivialize  it 
into  mere,  exploitable  “things”  or  “matter”.  Nor  dare  we  pose  as 
autonomous  masters  of  the  universe.  We  are  privileged  rather  to 
employ  the  best  of  our  gifts  and  expertise  as  stewards  accountable  to 
the  triune  God,  in  whom  alone  is  our  hope. 


III.  Biblical  paradigms  for  the  integrity  of  creation 

7.  In  order  to  make  more  explicit  the  substance  and  implications  of 
this  faith,  we  have  reflected  on  several  paradigms  which  shape  the 
biblical  view  of  the  integrity  of  creation,  like  creation  and  new 
creation,  shalom , covenant,  the  wisdom  and  word  of  God  before  all 
ages  and  in  all  ages,  the  kingdom  of  God— and  especially  on  the  first 
three  of  these.  Obviously  our  reflections  are  barely  a beginning. 

8.  The  biblical  tradition  of  creation  and  new  creation  begins  with 
the  first  creation  story  (Gen.  1 : 1-2 :4a).  There  creation  embraces  sky 
and  earth,  flora  and  fauna,  animals  and  human  beings,  world  and 
cosmos.  Human  beings  find  themselves,  as  creatures  in  solidarity 
with  all  creation,  praising  God  for  what  is  made  and  accepting 
responsibility  for  its  care  and  recognition.  The  community  of  women 
and  men  is  a fundamental  condition  of  this  creaturely  wholeness. 
Together  they  extol  their  Creator  and  enjoy  themselves  amidst  the 
bountiful  variety  of  fellow  creatures,  human  and  non-human.3 

9.  In  biblical  understanding  creation  is  not  a one-time  perfor- 
mance, even  less  a purely  physical  event,  but  an  ongoing  action  of 
God’s  initiative  responded  to  by  human  creatures.  Sin  and  evil  are  the 
“mystery  of  iniquity”  which  undo  the  creation’s  integrity  and  need 
constantly  to  be  overcome,  though  the  struggle  against  them  is  not 
endless. 

1 0.  Jesus  the  Christ  marks  the  introduction,  “the  first-born”  of  the 
new  creatures  (Rom.  8:29;  Col.  1:18).  He  is  the  new  Adam.  His 
resurrection  enacts  the  new  creation’s  power,  outpoured  for  all  in  the 
coming  of  the  Creator  Spirit.  The  final  age  of  the  new  creation  is 
therefore  well  on  its  way,  it  continues  in  the  present  body  of  Christ 
and  will  culminate  only  in  the  eschaton  of  God’s  kingdom.  Seen  in 
that  broad  sweep,  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  a closed 
enclave  of  special  human  creatures  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  opening 
into  the  vast  “living  body”  of  God’s  creation  as  a whole,  altogether 
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destined  for  liberation  and  rebirth— indeed,  “a  eucharistic  vision” 
(Vancouver). 

1 1 . The  Hebrew  term  shalom  describes  the  integrity  of  relations  be- 
tween God  and  human  beings,  among  human  beings,  and  between 
human  beings  and  nature.  Moreover,  shalom  points  to  the  inter- 
relatedness of  all  those  relations,  our  relation  to  God  mutually 
affecting  our  relation  to  nature  and  to  one  another.  This  integrity, 
broken  as  it  is  by  human  perversity  and  demonic  forces,  necessarily 
includes  that  whole  new  stage  of  reintegration  through  God’s 
reconciling  action  in  Christ,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  de- 
termined healing  of  the  world’s  pain  and  death  in  barrios  and 
townships,  in  executive  suites  and  stock  markets,  in  the  eco-system,  in 
starving  children  and  broken  marriages  and  in  sheer  human  for- 
gottenness and  abandonment. 

12.  Covenant , in  the  scriptures,  is  that  divine  initiative  binding 
Godself  to  creation  in  general  (with  Noah,  the  rainbow  as  the  sign),  to 
God’s  chosen  people  Israel  at  Sinai,  and  finally  to  all  people  and 
creatures  through  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection.  It  is  this  last,  this 
new  covenant,  receiving  and  consummating  the  others,  which 
Christians  celebrate  in  the  eucharist,  but  also  when,  in  their  new 
freedom,  they  reappropriate  the  Decalogue  given  to  Israel,  or  when, 
in  view  of  their  eucharistic  bond,  they  strike  new  covenants  with  one 
another  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation. 

IV.  The  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  and  the  integrity  of  creation 

13.  The  intimate  inter-relatedness  between  God  and  nature  and 
humanity  expressed  in  biblical  ideas  like  shalom  and  covenant 
reappears  prominently  in  the  creeds  of  the  early  church.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  where  inter- 
relatedness (to  put  it  mildly)  originates  within  God’s  own  self,  where 
giving  and  being  given  to  are  inseparable  within  the  same  God,  where 
any  idea  of  subordinationism  or  domination  is  alien  to  creation  at  its 
triune  source.  That  being  so,  opportunities  are  immense  for  believers 
in  such  a Trinity  to  rediscover  and  reintroduce  the  image  of  that 
Creator  within  creation  all  about.  We  welcome,  therefore,  what  the 
Stavanger  report  on  the  “explication”  of  the  Nicene  Creed  has  begun 
in  this  respect  (we  have  identified  numerous  references).  And  we 
concur  “because  our  hope  is  grounded  in  God  [so  confessed]  we  can 
take  the  risk  of  opening  ourselves  to  the  joys  and  sufferings  of  the 
world”. . .4 

14.  The  Creed  sheds  light  upon  a particularly  vexing  creaturely 
concern : is  it  not  the  fate  of  creatures  that  they  are  doomed  to  be 
dependent,  and  is  that  not  why  they  are  subject  to  suffering  and 
death?  To  that  the  Creed  answers  “No,  that  is  not  what  ‘depending’ 
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means”,  and  counters  with  a liberating  alternative:  consider  rather 
who  it  is  whose  creatures  we  are  and  therefore  what  kind  of  new 
creatures  we  may  be  and  how  that  revolutionizes  our  suffering  and 
our  future,  even  death. 

15.  For  Christians  to  rationalize  paternalism  or  any  sort  of 
unilateralism  towards  others,  or  towards  nature,  by  invoking  God  as 
their  excuse  is  surely  belied  by  the  Nicene  Creed.  True,  God  is 
“Father,  almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth”.  That  much,  so  it 
might  seem,  many  a theist  acknowledges.  But  this  God  is  also  the 
Son,  an  offspring.  Deity  is  by  no  means  reserved  to  the  Begetter.  The 
Son,  “begotten  from  the  Father”,  is  no  less  the  same  “true  God”,  and 
for  all  his  begottenness  it  is  also  “through  him  that  all  things  came 
into  existence”.  Likewise  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  indeed  proceeding 
from  the  Father,  is  not  for  that  reason  demoted  from  Creatorship  but 
is  every  whit  “the  Lord  and  Life-giver”  who  “with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  together  worshipped  and  together  glorified”.  The  Son  and  the 
Spirit  are  as  much  giving  as  given  to,  and  it  is  the  highest  tribute  to  the 
Father  to  be  worshipped  only  with  them,  never  alone  or  at  their 
expense.  Accordingly,  “beloved,  now  are  we  the  children  of  God”, 
participant  members  in  the  same  Creator’s  family. 

16.  All  this  must  seem  incredible  to  overlords  fearing  to  share 

power  with  others  and  lusting  to  dominate.  Yet  the  God  we  confess 
counts  it  no  indignity  even  to  “become  a human  being”,  in  fact  to 
share  the  Godhead  with  this  same  human  Jesus,  now  seated  at  the 
place  of  divine  favour  and  entrusted  with  the  ultimate  judgment.  So 
it  is  not  slavish  dependency  but  the  boldness  of  confidence,  free  filial 
participation  which  says  “We  believe ” 

17.  The  Creed  acknowledges  that  we,  with  all  creation,  are 
temporal.  Are  we  also  therefore  temporary,  perishable,  terminal? 
Though  we  now  exist,  there  was  a time  when  we  did  not  exist.  Must 
there  not  be  a time  inevitably  when  we  shall  exist  no  longer?  Is  that 
not  the  deadening  prospect— the  deadline,  as  we  say— not  only  for 
persons  and  their  assignments  but  for  whole  communities  and 
peoples,  for  endangered  species,  for  great  causes,  for  the  planet  itself? 
Answer:  “ . . . and  he  rose  again  on  the  third  day”.  The  Son,  though 
he  was  “begotten. . . before  all  ages”,  “became  incarnate”  at  a point 
in  time.  Of  this  flesh  of  our  flesh  it  was  said,  to  spite  the  Arians,  that 
there  was  indeed  a time  when  he— that  is,  Jesus  as  human— was  not. 
And  with  us  and  all  creatures  he  died,  yet  not  only  with  us  but  also 
“ for  us  and  for  our  salvation”.  His  resurrection,  therefore,  is 
promised  to  us  as  well  and  to  all  the  old  creation,  “the  resurrection  of 
the  dead”.  Terminal  we  are  not,  even  as  bodies. 

18.  We  are  creatures  with  a future,  “the  life  of  the  world  to  come”, 
which  is  precisely  our  reason  for  not  being  other-worldly  or 
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escapist— or  naively  utopian.  Rather  it  is  because  of  that  hope  that  we 
can  now  live  in  this  present  world  which  the  Son  did  the  honour  of 
entering,  to  which  world  the  Son  sent  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and 
to  which  world  the  Son  will  come  again  with  glory.  Granted,  this  is 
still  a world  of  Pontius  Pilates  and  crucifixions  and  our  own  sin  and 
death.  All  the  more  reason  for  a “baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins”. 
But  since  the  only  judgment  which  creation  awaits  is  the  Son’s 
judgment  and  the  only  kingdom  of  which  “there  will  be  no  end”  is  the 
kingdom  of  our  Risen  One,  our  creaturely  concern  as  “one  holy 
catholic  and  apostolic  church”  is  free  to  be  as  self-giving  and  inclusive 
as  the  Creator’s  own  concern,  for  “all  things  visible  and  invisible”. 

V.  Implications 

19.  Given  the  promise  of  this  creation  and  new  creation,  we  need  to 
be  more  precise  about  the  calling  we  have  as  the  body  of  Christ.  To 
quote  the  text  on  the  explication  of  the  apostolic  faith  today : 

To  believe  in  the  life-giving  and  transforming  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  be  the  koinonia  of  God’s  people  in  Christ’s  church,  sent  to  all 
people  to  proclaim  and  love  the  good  news  of  salvation  until  the  end  of 
history,  to  become  through  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  partakers 
of  the  new  life  of  the  risen  Lord  and  to  receive  thereby  the  assurance  of 
sharing  with  all  creation  in  the  life  of  the  world  to  come— all  these  are 
constitutive  elements  of  the  apostolic  faith  throughout  the  ages.  They  give 
Christians  also  today  an  unshakeable  foundation  and  new  perspective  for 
their  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  This  finds  its  central 
expression  in  our  Christian  hope  in  the  midst  of  a threatened  and  finite 
world. 

...  We  are  freed  by  our  hope  to  work  for  a more  humane  and  just  world. 
Our  faithful  pursuit  to  justice  and  peace  within  history  cannot  bring  about 
the  kingdom,  but  our  work  is  done  in  the  trust  that  nothing  of  what  we 
have  done  in  expectation  of  that  Holy  City  will  be  lost.5 

Thus,  our  faith  in  a “creative”  God  is  directly  linked,  as  it  was  in 
Israel  and  in  the  apostolic  church,  with  the  styles  of  our  lives  and  with 
our  roles  in  nature  and  history. 

20.  Ethical  and  liturgical  implications  belong  together  in  the 
praxis  of  our  faith.  As  with  every  Jewish  feast  and  every  Sabbath  of 
God,  so  Christian  feasts  and  Sundays  are  to  be  joyful  celebrations  of 
God’s  creating  power  and  redeeming  justice  through  the  risen  Christ. 
They  are,  for  that  same  reason,  festivals  of  healing  and  justice  for  and 
with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  the  sick  and  hopeless,  the  lonely  and 
broken.  Thus  congregations  would  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  BEM  document  with  regard  to  the  communion  of  the  sick  and 
the  church’s  diaconal  commission  generally  (Eucharist,  21). 

21.  The  liturgy  is  the  appropriate  place  for  the  celebration  of  the 
joy  of  creation  and  for  its  sharing:  thanksgivings  for  the  harvest  may 
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underline  our  faith  in  our  creating  and  caring  God;  the  symbols  of 
water  and  oil,  bread  and  wine,  incense  and  light  refer  to  the  gifts  of 
nature  and  to  their  Giver  as  well ; the  old  tradition  of  blessings  and 
benedictions  brings  in  the  world  of  labour ; liturgical  acts  of  solidarity 
with  the  victims  of  violence  and  death  on  the  occasion  of  funerals  and 
symbolic  public  processions  for  justice  and  peace,  all  these  are 
effective  signs  of  Christian  hope  and  faith  in  God’s  promise  of  the 
integrity  of  creation. 

22.  To  celebrate  the  integrity  of  creation  also  means  to  foster  the 
full  community  and  shared  responsibility  of  women  and  men  in  the 
life  of  the  church  and  in  society  and,  conversely,  to  fight  sexism  in  all  its 
forms. 

23.  A Christian  care  for  creation  and  its  integrity  must  attend  to 
the  problems  of  genetic  engineering  and  population  policies  and  must 
oppose  those  practices  which  violate  human  dignity,  such  as  enforced 
abortions,  sexual  violence,  sex  tourism  and  other  forms  of  pro- 
stitution, campaigns  for  mass  sterilization.  Churches  should  en- 
deavour to  issue  common  ethical  statements  and  to  educate  their 
membership  in  a caring  discipline  of  life. 

24.  To  witness  before  the  world  about  the  integrity  of  God’s 
creation  presupposes  such  discipline  and  life-styles  among  Christians 
as  clearly  accord  with  the  protection  of  the  creation’s  beauty  and  the 
just  distribution  of  the  riches  of  the  world.  The  struggles  against  the 
desertification  and  for  the  reforesting  of  lands,  against  mass-hunting 
methods  and  bio-industries  implicated  in  the  problem  of  world 
famine,  are  no  less  important  than  the  determined  actions  for  peace 
and  disarmament.  That  we  still  have  not  solved  the  dehumanizing 
problems  of  millions  of  refugees  is  a shameful  reminder  of  our  weak 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

25.  With  regard  to  such  a Christian  praxis  of  faith,  we  see  many 
new  church-dividing  issues  raised,  threatening  a common 
commitment  to  unity  and  renewal  and  damaging  the  integrity 
of  creation. 

First  of  all  we  see  that  churches,  from  the  grassroots  up  to  their 
leadership,  are  earnestly  divided  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace:  they  divide  over  life-styles,  military  careers,  conscientious  objec- 
tion, civil  disobedience,  peace  campaigns.  A “theology  of  peace  and 
justice”  seems  badly  needed.  There  has  been  no  major  work  done  on  the 
heritage  of  the  Christian  Peace  Churches  since  1962  (Puidoux 
Conferences),  or  on  the  early  Christian  attitudes  towards  the  military,  or 
on  the  so-called  theory  of  the  just  war,  though  the  increase  in  political 
statements  has  been  almost  inflationary.  Newer  insights  into  violence  and 
non-violence  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and  historical  studies  on 
the  attitudes  of  Christians  with  regard  to  peace  and  war,  are  widely 
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available,  as  well  as  psychological  and  philosophical  studies  on  peace- 
making activities. 

In  the  context  of  the  study  on  the  integrity  of  creation  we  saw  another 
issue  of  vital  importance  over  which  many  churches  and  groups  of 
Christians  are  divided : the  interpretation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
finality  of  history.  We  felt  that  both  in  the  documents  on  the  explication 
of  the  apostolic  faith  today  and  BEM,  and  in  the  study  on  “The  Unity  of 
the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”,  differing  types  of 
eschatology  occur,  which  both  reflect  and  perpetuate  the  divisions  in  our 
views  on  the  integrity  of  creation. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  a better  common  understanding  of  our  faith  and 
hope  and  a stronger  commitment  to  praxis  of  faith  and  hope,  we  plead 
that  further  study  be  done  on  both  issues  mentioned  above,  in  a common 
effort  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Working 
Committee  of  Church  and  Society. 

VI.  Recommendations 

26.  In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  recommend  the  initiation  of 
basic  theological  study  on  the  issues  involved  in  the  theme  of  “the 
integrity  of  creation  in  the  light  of  the  apostolic  faith”,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  WCC  World  Conference  on  “Justice,  Peace,  and 
the  Integrity  of  Creation”,  to  be  held  in  1990. 

1.  We  ask  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  to  pursue  this  theme 
in  its  ongoing  theological  work,  especially  regarding  the  expli- 
cation of  the  apostolic  faith  today  and  on  the  unity  of  the  church 
and  the  renewal  of  human  community. 

2.  We  ask  the  WCC  desk  on  biblical  studies  to  elaborate  studies  on 
the  biblical  paradigms  of  creation-new  creation,  shalom,  co- 
venant, image  of  God  and  kingdom  of  God. 

3.  We  ask  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Sub-unit  on  Church  and 
Society  to  intensify  theological  research  and  consultations  on  a 
“theology  of  peace  and  justice”,  focusing  on  a theological 
convergence  document  on  the  attitude  of  Christians  in  matters  of 
peace  and  justice,  including  suggestions  for  styles  of  life,  and  for 
the  foundations  of  social  ethics. 

4.  We  ask  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  together  with  the 
Working  Committee  of  Church  and  Society,  to  organize  a 
theological  consultation  on  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  integrity 
of  creation. 


NOTES 

1 Gathered  for  Life , report  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  Vancouver  1983,  ed. 
David  Gill,  Geneva,  WCC  and  Grand  Rapids,  Eerdmans,  1983,  p.251. 
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2.  Ibid.,  p.255. 

3.  See  the  draft  text  “We  believe  in  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit:  an  Ecumenical 
Explication. . Faith  and  Order  Document  FO/85 : 22  Rev,  1.42-63. 

4.  Ibid.,  III. 72. 

5.  Ibid.,  III.  71-72. 


Apostolic  faith 


Group  II.5 

Problems  of  recognition  of  the 

apostolic  faith  in  the  Nicene  Creed  and 

areas  for  common  confession/expression  today 


The  report  was  read  by  Gayraud  Wilmore  and  a discussion  involving  15 
persons  ensued.  Clarification  was  requested  on  the  distinction  between 
“usage”  and  “confession”  of  the  Creed,  and  about  the  specific  text  of  the 
Creed  which  was  being  presupposed. 

Several  speakers  emphasized  the  distinction  between  recognizing  the 
Creed  itself,  and  the  apostolic  faith  which  the  Creed  expressed.  This  led  to  the 
question  of  the  purpose  of  the  study : If,  as  frequently  avowed,  this  was  not  to 
write  a “new”  creed,  then  precisely  what?  And  how  does  the  search  for  a 
common  confession  of  the  Creed  relate  to  a possible  new  “basis”  for  the 
WCC  itself? 

There  was  appreciation  for  the  recognition  of  the  difficulty  felt  by  some 
churches  in  accepting  specific  creeds,  or  indeed  the  use  of  creeds  at  all.  At  the 
same  time  the  original  “official”  status  of  creeds  was  emphasized,  and  we 
were  reminded  that  behind  the  question  of  recognition  lies  the  sharp 
question:  Is  this  your  faith  too— or  not? 

While  the  distinctions  among  dimensions  of  the  term  “confession”  were 
found  helpful,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  situation  in  the  churches  was  often 
diverse  and  fluid.  The  three  dimensions  might  well  be  found  within  the  same 
church,  and  were  not  necessarily  helpful  in  distinguishing  among  churches. 

There  was,  finally,  considerable  discussion  about  the  relationship  of  the 
Creed,  as  expressing  a universal  and  timeless  faith,  to  the  contemporary  and 
specific  situations  in  which  Christians  and  churches  are  called  upon  to 
confess  that  Creed.  Some  emphasized  the  limited  purpose  of  the  creeds, 
which  intended  to  address  only  the  “most  basic  and  central”  issues  of  faith. 
Others  insisted  that  the  faith  to  which  the  creeds  pointed  had  to  be  confessed, 
and  applied,  not  in  the  abstract  but  always  in  concrete  situations. 
Furthermore,  even  new  applications  of  the  faith  sought  to  express  not  a 
“new”  faith,  but  the  same  faith  as  the  historic  creeds. 
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After  the  discussion  the  plenary  moderator  put  to  the  vote  the  two 
recommendations,  as  now  amended  by  the  presenter.  Both  were  carried  with 
none  opposed. 

The  plenary  moderator  then  put  the  motion 

that  the  report  on  “Problems  of  Recognition  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  in  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  Areas  for  Common  Confession/Expression  Today”  be 
received  by  the  Plenary  Commission  and  referred,  together  with  the 
record  of  the  plenary  discussion,  to  the  Standing  Commission  and  the 
Steering  Group  for  appropriate  use  in  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
as  agreed. 

This  was  carried  with  none  opposed. 


I.  Introduction 

1.  The  two  tasks  within  the  study  “Towards  a Common 
Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today”  are  being  taken  up  by  the 
Commission  after  the  work  on  explication  is  underway.  The  Lima 
(1982)  report,1  the  Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing 
Commission,  Crete,  1984, 2 responses  from  certain  Christian  World 
Communions  on  the  Nicene  Creed  and  other  confessions  of  faith, 
and  reports  from  local  and  national  apostolic  faith  study  projects 
were  reviewed  by  the  group. 

2.  The  group  kept  in  mind  the  importance  of  relating  the  sequence 
of  the  study— (1)  recognition,  (2)  explication,  and  (3)  common 
confession— to  the  BEM  project,  to  the  future  studies  on  “Common 
Decision  Making  towards  a Conciliar  Fellowship”,  and  to  the 
concurrent  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of 
Human  Community”.  Likewise  the  imperative  of  the  Vancouver 
Assembly  (1983),  and  material  from  the  studies  on  the  “Common 
Account  of  Hope”3  and  the  “Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the 
Church”,4  were  envisioned  as  valuable  resources  for  the  present 
apostolic  faith  study. 

3.  Of  particular  importance  for  both  recognition  and  confession 
will  be  the  responses  to  the  fourth  question  asked  in  the  preface  to 
BEM  (see  the  report  of  Working  Group  1.4),  and  the  biblical  and 
mission  dimensions  of  the  Montreal  (1963)  statement. 

4.  The  latter  statement  addressed  the  question  of  scripture, 
Tradition  and  traditions  in  the  following  fruitful  terms: 

45.  In  our  present  situation,  we  wish  to  reconsider  the  problem  of 
Scripture  and  Tradition,  or  rather  that  of  Tradition  and  Scripture.  And 
therefore  we  wish  to  propose  the  following  statement  as  a fruitful  way  of 
reformulating  the  question.  Our  starting-point  is  that  we  are  all  living  in  a 
tradition  which  goes  back  to  our  Lord  and  has  its  roots  in  the  Old 
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Testament,  and  are  all  indebted  to  that  tradition  inasmuch  as  we  have 
received  the  revealed  truth,  the  Gospel,  through  its  being  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Thus  we  can  say  that  we  exist  as  Christians  by 
the  Tradition  of  the  Gospel  (the  paradosis  of  the  kerygma ) testified  in 
Scripture,  transmitted  in  and  by  the  Church  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Tradition  taken  in  this  sense  is  actualized  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  worship,  in 
Christian  teaching  and  theology,  and  in  mission  and  witness  to  Christ  by 
the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  Church. 

46.  What  is  transmitted  in  the  process  of  tradition  is  the  Christian  faith, 
not  only  as  a sum  of  tenets,  but  as  a living  reality  transmitted  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  can  speak  of  the  Christian  Tradition 
(with  a capital  T),  whose  content  is  God’s  revelation  and  self-giving  in 
Christ,  present  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

47.  But  this  Tradition  which  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  embodied 
in  traditions  (in  the  two  senses  of  the  word,  both  as  referring  to  diversity  in 
forms  of  expression,  and  in  the  sense  of  separate  communions).  The 
traditions  in  Christian  history  are  distinct  from,  and  yet  connected  with, 
the  Tradition.  They  are  the  expressions  and  manifestations  in  diverse 
historical  forms  of  the  one  truth  and  reality  which  is  Christ.5 

5.  The  discussion,  then,  focused  upon  two  areas,  and  attempted  to 
identify  within  each  the  critical  issues  facing  the  Commission  in  its 
further  work  on  the  study. 


II.  Problems  of  recognizing  the  Nicene  Creed 

6.  The  question  which  lay  before  the  group  was:  What  are  the 
reasons  which  hinder  some  churches  from  officially  recognizing  and 
using  the  Nicene  Creed  as  an  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith? 

7.  It  was  felt  that  an  adequate  answer  to  this  question  would 
require  clarification  of  the  following  terms:  (a) apostolic  faith; 
(b) creed;  (c) church(es) ; (d) official;  (e)the  different  meanings  of 
“recognition”;  (f)  “usage”  with  reference  to  the  Nicene  Creed. 

A.  Apostolic  faith 

8.  The  Rome  (1983)  consultation  suggests: 

The  term  “apostolic  faith”  as  used  in  this  study  does  not  refer  only  to  a 
single  fixed  formula  or  a specific  moment  in  Christian  history.  It  points  to 
the  dynamic,  historical  (geschichtlich)  reality  of  the  central  affirmations  of 
the  Christian  faith  which  are  grounded  in  the  witness  of  the  people  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  normative  testimony  of  those  who  preached 
Jesus  in  the  earliest  days  (“apostles”)  and  of  their  community,  as  attested 
in  the  New  Testament.  These  central  affirmations  were  further  developed 
in  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries.  This  apostolic  faith  is  expressed  in 
various  ways,  i.e.  in  individual  and  common  confession  of  Christians,  in 
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preaching  and  sacraments,  in  formalized  and  received  credal  statements, 
in  decisions  of  councils  and  in  confessional  texts.  Ongoing  theological 
explication  aims  at  clarifying  this  faith  as  a service  to  the  confessing 
community.  Having  its  centre  in  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  Christ  and  of 
the  triune  God,  this  apostolic  faith  is  to  be  ever  confessed  anew  and 
interpreted  in  the  context  of  changing  times  and  places  in  continuity  with 
the  original  witness  of  the  apostolic  community  and  with  the  faithful 
explication  of  that  witness  throughout  the  centuries.6 

9.  While  showing  an  intense  concern  for  fidelity  to  the  apostolic 
faith,  churches  differ  widely  in  their  understanding  of  what  this 
“fidelity”  entails. 

10.  The  Nicene  Creed  stands  within  the  tradition  of  the  apostles 
but  we  recognize  that  the  ethical,  missional  and  ecclesial  fullness  of 
the  Tradition  embraces  more  than  is  addressed  in  this  one  text 
alone.  While  the  content  of  the  faith  remains  constant,  its 
confession/expression  is  a dynamic  process.  The  Nicene  Creed  is  an 
element  in  a dynamic  Tradition  requiring  new  forms  of  expression  to 
meet  new  situations.  The  very  introduction  of  homoousios  to  express 
the  biblical  affirmation,  is  a testimony  to  the  ongoing  process  of 
handing  down  the  apostolic  faith,  which  is  done  again  and  again  in 
different  historical  and  cultural  contexts. 

B.  Creed 

1 1 . This  term  was  not  discussed  extensively.  All  participants  under- 
stood by  it  a document  like  the  Nicene  Creed  or  the  Apostles’  Creed 
which  had  been  formulated  and  taught  authoritatively  in  the  period 
of  the  early  church.  By  “Nicene  Creed”  we  mean  the  Creed  of  38 1 (cf. 
§32ff.  below.). 

C.  & D.  Church(es)— Official 

12.  Our  discussion  in  this  area  focused  upon  the  problem  of  defining 
the  term  “church(es)”  and  reflected  upon  the  relation  of  churches’ 
“official”  decision-making  bodies  to  “confession”.  Even  if  all 
churches  agree  on  the  Nicene  Creed,  there  will,  in  view  of  different 
ecclesiologies,  still  remain  profound  questions  (see  the  report  of 
Working  Group  1.4). 

E.  Recognition 
a)  The  term 

13.  The  term  “recognition”  proved  most  important  in  our  dis- 
cussion. The  term  could  mean  something  like  acknowledgment  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  an  authentic  testimony  to  the  biblical  faith. 

14.  “Recognition”  in  another  sense  means  subscription  to,  or  the 
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adoption  of,  the  Creed.  This  may  then  be  applied  by  a church  as  a test 
of  fellowship  or  membership. 

15.  Another  kind  of  “recognition”  is  more  implicit,  but  yet  very 
real  in  that  the  Creed  is  not  “recognized”  explicitly  and  officially  at 
the  highest  church  level,  but  nevertheless  has  a function  in  the  life  of 
the  church.  Such  recognition  could  be  a positive  alternative. 

16.  Those  churches  which  favour  the  adoption  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  by  all  other  churches  may  be  asked  to  find  ways  of  recognizing 
the  apostolic  faith  in  churches  where  means  of  confessing  that  faith 
do  not  involve  the  Nicene  Creed.  They  may  also  be  asked  to  realize 
the  danger  of  merely  outward  confession  of  the  Creed.  All  this  raises 
the  question  of  the  way  in  which  the  apostolic  faith  should  be 
“guarded”. 

b)  Hindrances  to  recognition 

1 7.  If  the  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  does  become  a basis  for  our  common  confession  today, 
churches  will  thereby  take  an  important  step  towards  Christian  unity. 
However  some  churches  continue  to  be  suspicious  about  recognizing 
credal  formulations  of  the  apostolic  faith.  Frequently  mentioned 
grounds  for  such  suspicions  are  the  unfortunate  experiences  of 
several  churches  in  the  past  and  present,  with  rulers  and  govern- 
ments who  employed  creeds  to  impose  their  own  ideas  of  church 
and  state. 

1 8.  One  of  the  problems  of  recognition  is  that  the  churches  need  a 
common  ecumenical  understanding  of  the  historical  origin  and 
development  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  of  its  ecclesiological,  political  and 
sociological  context,  and  of  the  relationship  of  its  history  both  to  the 
biblical  witness  and  to  our  present  context.  This  point  demands 
further  exploration. 

19.  Another  question  is  that  of  our  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  decisions  in  the  period  after  the  New 
Testament.  Churches  recognize  the  authority  of  the  decisions  taken 
in  this  period  in  different  ways,  and  some  may  be  less  willing 
to  recognize  the  Nicene  Creed.  This  is  a matter  of  ecclesiology 
based  on  a different  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
church. 

20.  Some  churches  and  groups  of  Christians  are  hindered, 
because  of  their  desperate  social  situation,  from  recognizing  the 
Nicene  Creed  in  any  meaningful  way  because  they  find  it  irrelevant  to 
that  situation  and  because  they  assume  that  the  social  and  ethical 
mission  of  the  church  in  the  world  is  an  essential  issue  for  church  life. 
Many  issues  are  not  dealt  with  in  this  Creed,  such  as  the  division 
between  rich  and  poor,  changing  roles  of  women  and  men,  challenges 
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posed  by  different  ideologies,  oppression,  etc.  Likewise,  present  day 
language  problems  and  thought  systems  represent  challenges  for 
recognition. 

2 1 .  Again,  others  feel  that  any  summary  of  the  faith  in  the  form  of 
a creed  necessarily  results  in  reduction  and  ossification  of  the 
revelation. 

F.  Usage 

22.  Although  “usage”  and  “confession”  are  linked,  there  are 
different  ways  of  “using”  the  Creed.  The  original  use  of  creeds  was 
the  affirmation  of  Christian  identity  at  baptism. The  Creed  may  also 
be  used  as  a common  bond  which  is  accepted  voluntarily  to  unify  the 
Christian  community  of  faith,  and  thereby  witness  in  a divided  and 
threatened  world  (cf.  §13).  Likewise  it  may  be  a test  of  orthodoxy,  to 
be  subscribed  to— in  which  case  several  churches  will  not  feel  inclined 
to  use  it  (cf.  §§14  and  17). 

23.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  how  the  Creed  should  be  used.  Its 
best  use  is  doxological,  in  the  context  of  the  liturgy.  As  a means  of 
giving  glory  to  the  God  for  the  forebears  of  the  faith  of  all  Christian 
churches,  the  Creed  finds  its  best  and  most  appropriate  application. 
Here  a link  may  be  seen  with  the  BEM  study.  As  eucharist  and 
baptism  are  most  obvious  occasions  for  reciting  the  Creed,  the 
frequency  of  these  kinds  of  services  in  a particular  church  will 
influence  its  use  of  the  Creed.  The  Creed  is  often  used  in  catechetical 
instruction  and  initiation  rites. 

24.  The  very  nature  of  liturgy  and  the  use  of  creeds  within  liturgy  is 
an  important  matter  for  study  and  discussion.  Eucharistic  prayers 
themselves  in  many  traditions  are  in  credal  form. 

25.  The  Creed  is  a document  which  is  both  apologetic  and 
doxological.  Thus  it  carries  within  itself  a tension  with  which  our 
study  must  try  to  come  to  terms. 

G.  Observations  on  recognition 

26.  In  our  discussion,  each  of  the  churches  was  found  to  be  wishing 
to  express  the  fullness  of  the  apostolic  faith.  This  “fullness”,  how- 
ever, has  different  manifestations  in  different  traditions.  The 
question  is  one  of  Christian  identity.  Therefore  churches  should 
be  called  to  discern  how  the  other  churches  struggle  with  the 
common  task  of  understanding  and  living  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian. 

27.  Ways  of  recognizing  the  Creed  may  differ  from  church  to 
church,  but  the  tasks  of  a common  explication  and  a common 
confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  today  are  essentially  linked  to  the 
common  recognition  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
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Recommendations  on  recognition 

28.  In  preparation  for  a World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1989, 
serious  study  needs  to  be  given  to  the  issue  of  recognition.  This  study 
should follow  the  recommendations  of  Lima,  keeping  the  considerations 
of  this  report  in  mind.  Items  A1  and  5 of  the  Lima  recommendations7 
have  been  well  begun  and  need  to  be  deepened,  expanded  and  given  a 
more  theological  analysis.  The  technical  work  of  A2,  3 and  4,  should 
be  taken  up.  Item  A6  should  build  on  the  work  of  Group  1.4  of  the 
Stavanger  meeting. 

III.  Problems  of  a common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith 

29.  The  question  placed  before  the  group  was:  “What  are  some  of 
the  situations  and  challenges  in  the  world  which  require  a common 
confession  by  Christians  and  churches?”  An  adequate  answer  would 
entail  discussion  of  the  following:  questions  and  clarification  of 
specific  issues  which  evoke  common  expression/confession. 

30.  In  addition  to  the  materials  from  Lima,  Crete  and  Cret- 
Berard,  the  group  was  able  to  draw  from  consultations  and  local 
discussions  in  New  Zealand,  Czechoslovakia,  East  and  West 
Germany,  the  United  States  of  America,  Norway,  Sweden  and  the 
European  Ecumenical  Encounter  (1984). 8 Much  material  remains  to 
be  assimilated  into  the  project,  including  the  series  “Confessing  the 
Faith  Around  the  World”,  and  special  projects  in  the  World  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches,  in  Holland  and  elsewhere  which  elicit  both 
issues  and  contemporary  confessional  resources  arising  in  response 
to  them. 

Clarification  questions 

31.  The  group  discussed  the  various  definitions  of  “confession”, 
“professing”,  “confessing”,  and  “expression”,  and  the  relation  of 
these  terms  to  the  Tradition  as  affirmed  in  the  various  traditions 
represented  within  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

32.  Some  churches,  for  example,  feel  free  to  confess  frequently, 
without  the  need  to  bind  themselves  to  a credal  formula.  Others  have 
produced,  and  continue  to  produce,  a wide  variety  of  confessional 
statements  in  response  to  God’s  action  in  history.  Still  others  feel 
constrained  to  reserve  confession  for  the  most  extreme  situations, 
while  finding  it  possible  to  treat  certain  issues  of  faith  as  status 
confessionis. 

33.  For  this  reason,  the  Commission  will  need  to  consider 
carefully  ways  of  defining  ecumenically  what  is  meant  by  “con- 
fession” and  “confessing”  in  the  Christian  tradition,  and  what  will  be 
called  for  when  the  churches  are  asked  to  make  a “common 
expression”  of  the  apostolic  faith. 
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34.  The  aspects  of  the  Christian  (apostolic,  biblical)  faith  not 
included  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  dimensions  of  confession 
implied  in  the  BEM  document  and  the  unity  and  renewal  study,  will 
have  to  be  explicitly  related  to  the  call  for  a “common  expression”. 

35.  The  relationship  between  the  specific  situations  in  congre- 
gations, nations  and  cultures  which  call  for  a common  response 
will  have  to  be  carefully  related  to  the  universal  common  expression 
of  the  faith,  and  the  form  which  this  will  take  in  a coherent 
ecclesiology. 

36.  The  group  made  a distinction  between  three  dimensions  of  the 
term  “confession”.  It  is  important  to  recognize  which  dimension  is 
being  addressed,  for  this  significantly  affects  the  perspective  of  the 
study.  The  three  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

a)  The  confession  of  the  common  biblical  faith,  shared  by  the 
Christian  community  across  space  and  time,  which  many 
churches  are  suggesting  is  adequately  witnessed  to  in  the  Nicene 
Creed. 

b)  The  confessions  that  have  emerged  in  our  divided  traditions  (i.e. 
Augsburg,  Westminster,  Trent,  Barmen,  etc.). 

c)  Particular  confessional  statements  or  actions,  perhaps  beginning 
with  individuals  or  groups  but  eventually  “received”  by  official 
church  bodies  (i.e.  Barmen,  the  ministry  of  Dr  M.L.  King,  Jr. 
early  baptismal  creeds,  prescriptural  affirmations  (Eph.  1:3-14)). 

37.  Martyrdom  could  be  seen  as  the  ultimate  test  for  confession. 
Likewise  the  liturgical  celebration,  baptismal  testimony  and  the 
preaching  of  the  word  from  scripture,  as  well  as  ethical  action  in  the 
world,  must  be  integrated  into  the  understanding  of  confession. 

38.  The  act  of  confession  includes  the  intimate  relationship 
between  theology,  anthropology  and  society.  The  affirmation  of  a 
triune  God  implies  an  understanding  of  the  human  person  and  of 
relationship  in  society. 

Challenges  which  require  common  confession 

39.  While  particular  situations  call  individuals  and  groups  of 
Christians  to  confess  their  faith,  this  study  must  focus  upon  a 
confession  which  unites  the  Christian  community  worldwide  and  in 
each  place.  Therefore,  specific  examples  of  human  brokenness  and 
ecclesial  disunity  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  church, 
and  its  call  to  be  one  in  history  “that  the  world  might  believe”  (John 
17:21). 

Several  specific  challenges  which  require  common  confession  of  Jesus 
Christ  include: 

40.  The  influence  of  ideologies  on  life-styles  and  groups  of  people. 
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41.  The  religious  pluralism  of  the  world  and  the  common 
Christian  encounter  with  other  religions  of  the  world. 

42.  The  heterogeneous  character  of  the  diverse  cultures  in 
Christian  communities  around  the  world,  and  the  divisions  of  class, 
race,  culture  and  sex  which  exist  among  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church. 

43.  The  division  of  the  human  community  by  publicly  sanctioned 
violations  of  human  rights,  poverty,  hunger,  unjust  international 
economic  relationships,  and  racism. 

44.  The  inability  of  nations  to  find  peace,  the  consequent  threat  of 
nuclear  destruction  and  the  utilization  of  human  resources  to 
maintain  human  divisions. 

45.  The  historic  divisions  of  our  churches  which  demand  a witness 
of  reconciliation  that  allows  us  to  confess  together,  in  worship,  that 
doxological  reality  which  is  at  the  centre  of  confession. 

Recommendations  on  confession/expression 

46.  The  preparation  for  a 1989  World  Conference  needs  to  include 
serious  study  on  “confession  ”/  “expression’  and  “the  fullness  of faith”. 
This  study  should  follow  the  Lima  recommendations  and  the  con- 
siderations given  here.  Items  C.  1 and  6 of  the  Lima  recommen- 
dations,9 have  been  well  begun  but  need  more  detailed  response,  and 
reactions  from  a wider  variety  of  churches.  Item  C.4  will  require  some 
important  ecumenical  research  so  that  a common  understanding  of 
the  history  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  other  confessional  moments, 
may  be  available  to  the  churches. 
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Unity  and  renewal : 
introductory  reflections 

PAUL  A.  CROW,  JR 


The  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community”  in  its  current  form  was  given  life  at  Lima  (1982).  A year 
later  it  was  authorized  with  high  hopes  by  the  Vancouver  Assembly. 
Since  this  new  beginning  the  expectations  for  the  unity  and  renewal 
study  have  expanded  beyond  Faith  and  Order ; it  is  now  recognized  to 
be  of  “strategic  significance”  for  the  whole  World  Council  of 
Churches.  As  we  gather  at  Stavanger  it  is  clear  this  study  brings  rich 
and  profound  resources  to  the  quest  for  visible  unity  and  shall  be  a 
major  portion  of  the  agenda  at  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  in  1989. 

Our  purpose  in  these  days  is  to  hear  progress  reports  of  the  work 
done  so  far  (portrayed  in  theological  interpretations  by  two  bishops), 
to  evaluate  the  substantial  issues  this  study  raises,  and  to  empower 
the  Commission  and  the  churches  to  reflect  further  on  its  meaning. 

Beyond  bringing  new  perspectives  about  the  ecumenical  task  and 
the  ecumenical  goal,  the  unity  and  renewal  study  offers  a new 
method.  This  method  has  been  variously  described  as  contextual, 
intercontextual,  etc.  Such  a method  concentrates  upon  experience, 
the  richly  diverse  experiences  in  diverse  situations  from  which  God’s 
people  bring  their  yearnings,  their  life  situations,  and  their  theologi- 
cal reflections.  As  we  have  listened  to  these  local  witnesses  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  some  of  the  most  theological  issues  come  to  light 
in  the  encounter  between  God  and  God’s  people  in  concrete 
experiences  and  situations.  Guided  by  the  discipline  of  this  theologi- 
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cal  method,  the  Steering  Group  is  planning  four  or  five  consultations 
to  deal  with  learnings  from  particular  situations  (“The  Church  as 
Mystery  and  Prophetic  Sign”,  Chantilly,  France,  January  1985; 
“Visible  Unity  and  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men”,  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  September  1985;  “Visible  Unity  and  the  Interaction 
of  Ideologies,  Social  Systems,  and  Cultures  with  Issues  of  Justice  and 
Peace”,  a third  world  venue,  June  1986;  etc.) 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  study  on  unity  and  renewal  is 
pursued  in  the  midst  of  several  “landmines”  which  could  render  it 
ineffective.  I believe  we  should  be  especially  aware  of  three.  The 
first  “landmine”  “is  the  temptation  to  see  the  search  for  church  unity 
as  an  exercise  in  narcissistic  ecclesiology  which  sees  the  church  as  self- 
celebrating,  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  self-giving  ( kenosis ) ; or,  from 
the  opposite  direction,  the  study  can  “self-destruct”  by  the  exaltation 
of  a secular  ecumenism  which  has  little  if  any  place  for  the  church  as  a 
community  of  faith.  The  second  landmine  is  the  temptation  to 
interpret  the  unity  of  the  church  and  renewal  of  human  community  as 
political  alternatives.  At  Vancouver,  John  Deschner  identified  this 
polarization  as  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (and,  I would  add,  of  the  churches  themselves).  There  are 
those  enthusiasts  for  church  unity  who  believe  the  issues  of  the 
renewal  of  human  community  are  secondary,  if  not  diversionary.  So 
also,  a goodly  number  of  zealots  of  “human  community”  issues  judge 
church  unity  to  be  secondary  if  not  diversionary.  This  scenario  could 
become  worse,  even  tragic,  if  church  unity  isolated  from  renewal 
becomes  the  Maginot  line  for  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Western  mainline  Protestants,  and  if  the  renewal  of  human  com- 
munity isolated  from  church  unity  becomes  the  intentional  pre- 
occupation of  third  world  theologians  and  church  leaders.  We  can 
allow  this  to  happen  only  at  the  spiritual  peril  of  the  essential 
functions  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  of  the  health  of  the  whole 
ecumenical  movement.  A third  landmine  is  that  we  shall  engage  in  the 
unity  and  renewal  study  as  if  it  were  only  a study.  God’s  promise  of 
unity  cannot  be  fulfilled  only  by  discourse  and  theological  reflection. 
Unity  and  renewal  will  require  an  incarnate  ecumenism  which  is  the 
product  of  obedience. 

Three  realities,  if  I may  conclude,  give  particular  significance  to 
this  Faith  and  Order  study: 

1.  Unity  and  renewal  brings  new  perspectives  on  the  nature  of 
disunity  and  unity  in  the  church.  Customarily  unity  and  disunity  are 
defined  by  our  confessional  histories  which  focus  on  divergent  views 
of  baptism,  eucharist,  ministry,  and  apostolic  faith.  These— we  have 
assumed— are  the  sources  of  our  division  and  the  promises  of  our 
unity.  Nevertheless,  unity  and  renewal  calls  us  to  confess  the  church  is 
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divided,  theologically  and  emotionally,  by  divisions  which  pervade 
the  human  community,  viz.  poverty,  racism,  sexism,  conflicting 
ideologies  and  cultures.  Note  carefully,  these  are  not  merely  social 
issues  but  new  church-dividing  issues.  So  too,  unity  and  koinonia  in 
Christ  must  involve  the  reconciliation  of  these  alienations  and  signs 
of  brokenness.  Church  unity  is  seen  in  the  context  of  God’s  purpose 
to  reconcile  all  people  and  all  things  in  Christ.  Any  unity  which  is  not 
a sign  of  God’s  promise  of  hope  and  unity  for  all  humanity  will  be  a 
false  unity. 

2.  The  inseparable  relation  between  church  unity  and  the  renewal 
of  human  community  has  led  us  to  claim  the  church  as  a sign.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  kingdom,  a sign  of  the  renewal  of  human  community. 
Already  in  these  reflections,  articulated  in  the  Chantilly  report,  we 
have  been  given  a critical  clue:  while  the  church  is  called  to  be  a 
prophetic  sign,  it  can  be  such  an  effective  sign  more  fully  insofar  as  it 
is  a sacramental  presence  in  the  world.  “As  mystery”,  said  Chantilly, 
“it  (the  church)  reveals  Christ  to  the  world  by  proclaiming  the  gospel, 
manifesting  the  newness  of  life  given  by  him,  and  anticipating  the 
kingdom  already  present  in  him.” 

3.  This  study  contributes  directly  to  our  grasp  of  the  goal  of 
conciliar  fellowship.  Unity  and  renewal  is  not  merely  about  the 
context  of  our  search  for  visible  unity;  it  is  about  the  content  and 
nature  of  that  unity.  This  means  there  is  an  essential,  providential 
interconnection  between  the  three  primary  studies  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission.  Unity  and  renewal  has  insights  and  judgments 
which  are  essential  for  the  understanding  of  BEM,  the  confession  of 
the  apostolic  faith,  and  how  the  churches  can  teach  the  faith 
authoritatively  and  find  appropriate  structures  of  common  decision- 
making. 
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“The  Unity  of  the  Church 

and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community” 

JOHN  AUSTIN  BAKER 


The  unity  and  renewal  study  has  a long  pre-history.  John  Deschner 
set  this  out  at  Lima,1  analyzing  it  into  three  main  periods.  First,  from 
the  1 920s  to  1 968  much  theological  work  was  done  on  the  question  of 
“the  church  and  the  world”.  Then,  between  Uppsala  (1968)  and 
Bangalore  (1978),  proposals  from  the  1968  Bristol  Commission 
meeting  were  developed  into  a study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  Unity  of  Humankind”,  which  produced  much  detailed  study 
of  the  relation  between  church  unity  and  various  secular  contexts.  At 
the  documentary  level  the  results  of  this  were  published  in  the 
summary  volume,  “Unity  in  Today’s  World”,2  the  theological 
statement  “Towards  Unity  in  Tension”,3  and  significant  contri- 
butions to  “Sharing  in  one  Hope”.4  Now  a third  phase,  though  not 
marked  as  yet  by  any  major  statements,  has  seen  the  need  for 
continuing  work  on  this  theme  ratified  at  Lima,  and  commended  at 
Vancouver.  But  this  phase  has  also  been  marked  by  a deepening  and  a 
re-defining  of  theological  questions,  of  which  the  Chantilly  report  is  a 
preliminary  account.  The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  offer  an 
introduction  to  this  new  stage  in  the  theological  exploration,  and  to 
try  to  throw  some  light  on  its  significance. 

The  name  of  the  study 

Records  show  that  over  the  years  there  have  been  regular  bouts  of 
dissatisfaction  among  Commission  members  with  whatever  was  the 
current  title  given  to  work  on  this  theme.  Such  arguments  can  be 
irritating  to  those  who  want  only  to  get  on  with  the  job,  and  do  not 
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care  too  much  what  name  is  printed  on  the  outside  of  the  file.  But 
when  a question  will  not  go  away,  this  means  that  it  is  a clue  to 
something  important.  Titles  matter.  If  they  are  too  narrow  or  too 
precise,  they  may  indicate  that  many  relevant  issues  are  being 
ignored,  or  that  the  result  of  the  study  is  already  unconsciously 
predetermined.  If  they  are  too  vague  and  large,  this  may  be  a sign  of 
lack  of  realism  in  the  design  of  the  study,  or  of  lack  of  clarity  in 
identifying  the  questions  underlying  it. 

All  these  criticisms  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  raised  on  the 
basis  of  the  various  names  given  to  this  study  and  its  predecessors. 
The  problem  came  up  yet  again  at  Chantilly;  and  there,  as  at  earlier 
stages,  the  discussion  gave  rise  to  helpful  warnings  and  creative 
improvements.  The  result  of  these  latest  reflections  is  to  be  found  in 
sec.  I.  1 (3)  of  the  report: 

This  (sc.  the  programme  outline  for  the  study)  seeks  to  combine  and 
inter-relate  both  in  content  and  in  method,  the  various  aspects  of  the 
study:  the  inter-re  la  tedness  of  church  and  human  community;  what  the 
church’s  struggle  to  bring  renewal  and  unity  out  of  its  own  brokenness 
might  mean  for  the  renewal  of  human  community;  and  the  implications 
of  brokenness  and  renewal  in  human  community  for  the  unity  and 
renewal  of  the  church. 

In  order  to  make  the  full  meaning  of  the  study  title  as  clear  as 
possible  it  may  be  helpful  to  set  this  out  in  a series  of  statements. 

1)  there  is  already  a unity  of  the  church  which  is  real  and 
indestructible,  because  it  derives  from  God  the  triune,  who 
cannot  change ; 

2)  the  church  as  we  see  it  in  human  existence  is  in  a condition  of 
disunity  and  brokenness; 

3)  this  brokenness  cannot  be  healed,  nor  can  unity  be  created, 
without  renewal  of  the  church  and  of  its  individual  members ; 

4)  this  renewal  which  leads,  among  other  things,  towards  unity  is 
part  of  the  purpose  of  God  for  the  church,  and  is  the  continuing 
work  of  the  Spirit; 

5)  humankind,  too,  already  has  a unity  which  is  not  simply 
biological  and  pragmatic  but  theological,  deriving  from  its  origin 
in  the  creative  will  of  God ; 

6)  in  the  same  way,  humankind  is  manifestly  in  a state  of 
brokenness,  which  itself  cannot  be  cured  without  renewal  of 
human  society  and  of  its  individual  members ; 

7)  such  renewal,  leading  to  true  community,  is  part  of  the  purpose 
of  God  for  the  creation  and  is  continually  forwarded  by  the 
divine  action  in  history; 

8)  the  church  and  humankind  are  not  wholly  separate  and  inde- 
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pendent  realities,  but  are  inextricably  involved  the  one  with  the 
other,  since  all  members  of  the  church  are  also  members  of 
human  society; 

9)  nevertheless,  church  and  humankind  also  have  each  their  own 
distinct  identity  and  character,  and  neither  can  be  equated  with 
the  other  without  remainder; 

10)  the  brokenness  of  humankind  enters  the  church  through  its 
members,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  church’s  disunity,  and 
likewise  the  brokenness  of  the  church  contributes  to  the  disunity 
of  the  world;  but  these  two  manifestations  of  brokenness  and 
disunity  are  not  identical; 

1 1)  similarly,  the  renewal  of  humankind  towards  true  community, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  church  into  unity  are  not  identical 
realities,  but  the  renewal  of  human  community  helps  the  church 
to  be  renewed  into  unity,  and  the  renewal  of  the  church  into  unity 
is  one  decisive  factor  needed  if  human  community  is  to  be  truly 
renewed  in  accord  with  the  will  of  God. 

These  eleven  statements  summarize  the  main  insights  which 
repeated  discussion  has  identified  behind  the  eleven  words(!)  of  the 
study’s  present  title.  They  represent  a determined  effort  to  avoid,  on 
the  one  hand,  a Christian  triumphalism  which  is  far  from  justified  by 
the  facts  of  the  church’s  often  disobedient  and  half-hearted  response 
to  the  gospel,  and,  on  the  other,  a secularism  which  would  see  no 
special  role  for  the  church  in  world  history  nor  any  distinctive 
resources  with  which  the  church  is  entrusted  for  that  history’s 
fulfilment. 

The  nature  of  the  study 

These  statements  about  the  situation  of  the  church  and  humankind 
may  be  termed  the  presuppositions  of  the  study,  and  as  such 
determine  the  nature  of  the  study.  This  has  to  be,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  both  theological  and  empirical. 

It  is  a fact  that  there  is  not  one  topic  covered  in  the  parallel  study, 
“Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today”, 
which  is  not  essential  to  this  study  also,  for  it  is  concerned  throughout 
with  the  operation  of  the  triune  God.  The  briefest  selection  will  show 
the  truth  of  this. 

The  situation  of  humankind  in  its  earthly  and  cosmic  environment 
is  the  work  of  this  God-Creator,  Word  and  Spirit — modified  by 
creatures  themselves,  but  always  and  only  with  the  resources  which 
God  has  supplied.  The  church  too  is  the  work  of  God.  The 
incarnation  of  the  word  involves  not  only  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity  but  also  the  sustaining  hand  of  the  Creator  and  the  indwelling 
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power  of  the  divine  Spirit.  By  taking  our  human  nature  the  word 
reveals  God  not  just  as  Creator  but  also  as  the  “Abba”  to  whom  Jesus 
prayed,  the  divine  love  fulfilling  and  infinitely  transcending  all  we 
mean  by  parenthood,  as  the  sacrificially  loving  Friend  sharing  the  life 
of  humankind  in  its  joys  and  sorrows,  even  in  death  itself,  and  as  the 
Spirit  offered  to  us  for  the  perfecting  and  transfiguring  of  our 
humanity.  This  revelation  is  experienced  as  gift  by  all  who  accept  it  as 
true,  and  who  seek  to  follow  Jesus  in  the  way  of  the  cross ; and  this  gift 
which  is  both  Truth  and  Life  creates  the  church  in  the  community  of 
those  who  receive  it,  and  who  go  out  into  all  nations  to  put  others  in 
the  way  of  receiving  it  also. 

Through  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  and  through  the 
sacramental  life  of  the  church,  people  everywhere  are  brought  into 
living  relationship  with  the  Triune— with  the  love  that  is  all  around 
them  as  the  unfathomable  Source  of  all  being,  with  the  love  that  is 
alongside  them  as  their  unfailing  comrade  in  daily  existence,  with  the 
love  that  is  within  them,  uniting  them  in  loving,  personal  response  to 
God  and  to  all  creatures.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a very  idealized  picture 
of  the  church,  which  in  practice  is  far  from  faithful  to  the  divine 
intention.  This  intention  is  frustrated  by  the  sin,  inertia  and  blindness 
of  individual  Christians,  and  by  many  of  the  structures  of  the  church, 
which  too  often  serve  only  to  keep  the  knowledge  and  gift  of  God 
away  from  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  the  same  God  is  untiringly  at  work  in  history  and 
in  the  living  environment  of  which  humankind  is  a part.  Both 
humanity  and  that  environment  are  distorted  and  broken  not  only  by 
misuse  of  the  margin  of  freedom  with  which  God  has  endowed  his 
creatures,  but  also  by  lack  of  freedom,  by  the  bondage  of  a creation 
which  has  not  yet  entered  into  the  “glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God”.  Equally,  however,  the  forces  of  divine  life  are  constantly  at 
work,  adapting,  mutating,  striving  to  repair  the  damages  of  time, 
discovering  and  releasing  new  energies,  new  truth.  For  the  work  of 
the  triune  God  in  Christ  to  have  its  fullest  effect,  it  needs  to  be 
brought  into  creative  cooperation  with  the  work  of  that  same  God  in 
the  cosmos  and  in  history.  The  divine  work  of  salvation  in 
the  incarnation  has  to  “connect”  with  the  divine  work  of  life  and 
love  going  on  unceasingly  in  human  affairs  and  their  environ- 
ment. 

To  bring  about  that  “connection”  is  one  way  of  describing  the 
mission  of  the  church.  To  this  end  the  church  needs  to  discern, 
through  the  Spirit  invoked  in  constant  prayer,  not  only  the  places  of 
brokenness  and  evil  in  the  world  but  also  the  new  growth  which 
makes  for  life  and  good.  The  biblical  justice  which  both  works  even- 
handedly  in  respect  of  human  dignity,  rights  and  responsibilities,  and 
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also  adds  to  that  a special  care  for  the  poor,  the  powerless,  the 
handicapped,  the  bereaved,  and  the  victims  of  injuries  and  op- 
pression, whether  racist,  sexist,  religious,  ideological,  economic  or 
the  plain  tyranny  of  power  for  its  own  sake ; the  biblical  peace,  which 
is  concerned  not  just  with  abating  conflict  but  with  fullness  of  life  and 
wellbeing  for  all,  including  our  fellow  creatures  and  the  earth  we  have 
all  been  given  to  share;  these  things  are  not  found  only  where  the 
church  is  at  work.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  church  is  strong  and 
active  they  are  often  lacking.  But  they  are  there  in  God’s  world, 
springing  up  from  men  and  women  in  whom  the  family  likeness  to 
God  is  particularly  strong,  illuminated  by  the  creative  word,  given 
vigour  by  the  Spirit  that  “fills  the  universe”.  Into  these  situations  the 
church  is  called  to  enter  with  the  gospel  gifts  needed  if  evil  is  to  be 
overcome  and  this  promise  of  life  fulfilled:  such  gifts  as  love  for 
enemies,  forgiveness  to  seventy  times  seven,  total  self-offering  for 
those  who  should  be  our  friends  because  they  are  God’s  friends 
through  Christ’s  cross.  But  how  can  the  church  ever  contribute  such 
gifts,  if  they  are  not  already  the  marks  of  its  own  life?  These  are  not 
things  that  can  be  preached.  They  have  to  be  incarnated,  not  only  in 
individuals  but  also  in  a community. 

In  short,  there  is  an  integral  relationship  between  a church  being 
renewed  into  unity  along  the  road  of  penitence,  mutual  forgiveness, 
and  humble  waiting  upon  the  Spirit,  and  the  renewal  of  a true 
community  of  humankind.  But  it  is  a complex  relationship,  to  be 
discerned  only  by  a loving  and  sensitive  openness  to  the  facts  of 
human  existence  now  and  to  the  divine  possibilities  for  the  human 
future.  There  has  to  be  a dialogue  between  the  Christian  mind  and 
heart,  formed  by  the  apostolic  faith  and  life  down  the  ages,  and  the 
present  and  coming  world  situation— a dialogue  which  is  influential 
in  each  direction,  not  changing  the  apostolic  faith  but  adding  new  and 
richer  meaning  to  its  terms.  The  polarization  which  many  in  the  past 
have  feared  was  inescapable  in  this  study— that,  namely,  between 
theological  theory  and  empirical  praxis  in  dealing  with  human 
affairs— can  be  avoided.  But  not  on  paper,  only  in  the  heart.  The 
integration  of  the  two  has  indeed  an  axis  in  faith,  that  central  af- 
firmation of  the  Gospel:  “God  so  loved  the  world , that  he  gave. . . ”, 
“God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself’.  But  just  as  that 
meeting  of  theory  and  praxis  in  redemptive  power  was  given  to 
humankind  not  in  a book  but  in  a life,  so  it  has  to  be  still.  Our 
friend,  Bishop  Buthelezi,  in  his  paper  will  speak  in  detail  of  this 
aspect  of  our  study.  The  point  I wish  to  make  concerns  the  underlying 
principle.  Words  can  help  to  picture  and  evoke  the  necessary 
response  of  discipleship;  they  can  analyze  and  illuminate  that 
response  when  it  is  made.  The  thing  itself,  unified  in  beauty  and 
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strength,  can  be  found  only  in  renewed  Christians,  and  in  a church 
renewed  into  unity. 

Will  that  ever  be?  The  answer  at  one  level  must  be  “No”.  Human 
life  is  in  perpetual  flux.  Each  individual  grows,  matures,  fails  and  dies. 
Every  community,  society,  system  rises,  flourishes,  declines  and  falls. 
Knowledge  and  power  change  all  the  time,  and  with  them  the 
potentials  for  evil  and  good.  A church  “united”  in  the  year  2000,  a 
world  “united”  by  global  government,  would  neither  of  them  remain 
united  for  ever.  Unity  and  community,  in  any  true  sense,  like  justice, 
freedom  and  peace,  are  perpetually  lost  and  have  perpetually  to  be 
regained.  Indeed,  they  are  never  completely  won.  We  enjoy  tem- 
porary fragments  of  some  of  them  for  some  people.  But  beyond  this 
level  of  history  the  Christian,  in  faith,  can  also  answer  “yes”.  For  one 
day,  in  the  day  which  is  not  a day  because  it  is  beyond  all  days  and  has 
no  end,  the  work  of  God  must  be  complete  because  it  is  God’s,  and 
the  divine  purpose  be  achieved  because  it  is  divine. 

Kingdom,  mystery  and  prophetic  sign 

We  have  now  reached  a point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  place  the  report 
of  the  Chantilly  consultation  in  context,  and  to  see  why  it  employs  the 
three  basic  concepts  of  “kingdom”,  “mystery”  and  “prophetic  sign”. 

First,  we  have  thought  about  the  purpose  of  God  in  creation,  in  the 
incarnation,  and  in  the  outpouring  of  new  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which 
that  made  possible;  about  the  divine  purpose  in  history  and  the 
cosmos ; about  the  interaction  between  them,  their  partial  fulfilment 
in  an  existence  of  time  and  chance,  and  their  ultimate  consummation 
in  eternity.  “Kingdom”  language  has  to  do  with  power  that  makes 
possible  those  interim  and  fragmentary  realizations  now,  and  with 
the  certainty,  accessible  only  to  faith,  that  in  the  end  that  power  will 
be  disclosed  as  sovereign  and  supreme.  Wherever  God  is  already 
sovereign,  be  it  only  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  the 
“kingdom”  in  its  other  sense  of  a place  and  time  and  community 
where  God’s  writ  truly  and  fully  runs,  has  come,  is  in  the  midst.  As 
we  have  already  reflected,  such  manifestations  of  the  kingdom  in  this 
age  can  be  only  temporary.  Nevertheless  the  “kingdom  of  God”,  the 
subject  of  the  foundation  message  of  Jesus  himself,  is  a key  reality  for 
faith,  and  one  which  par  excellence  connects  the  sovereignty  of  God 
revealed  and  realized  in  Christ  with  that  same  sovereignty  upholding 
and  continuously  creative  in  cosmos  and  history.  It  is  hardly 
surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  claim  and  secure  a central  place  in 
our  present  study. 

But  “kingdom”  language  brings  with  it  its  own  hard  questions.  If 
God  is  sovereign,  how  is  it  that  evil  and  brokenness  stand  in  the 
presence  of  that  sovereignty?  This  problem  is  especially  acute  in 
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relation  to  the  church,  called  into  being  and  sustained  in  life  only  by 
the  one  perfect  embodiment  of  the  kingdom  in  Christ.  In  their 
common  relation  to  Christ  all  Christians  already  enjoy  a true  and 
indestructible  unity.  Through  the  sacramental  life  of  the  church  and 
its  Spirit-guided  proclamation  of  the  word  the  powers  of  the 
kingdom  are  authentically  and  reliably  available  to  human  life, 
despite  the  failures  and  sins  of  Christians  and  the  brokenness  of  the 
empirical  Christian  community.  We  have  not  yet  found  a common 
terminology  which  will  enable  us  to  speak  with  one  voice  about  this 
paradoxical  character  of  the  church,  in  which  faith  and  existential 
experience  seem  to  be  in  sharp  conflict. 

But  we  are  agreed  that  there  is  something  seemingly  paradoxical 
here,  and  we  would  all  wish  to  maintain,  though  in  differing  ways,  the 
two  realities  which  create  the  conflict.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  New 
Testament  concept  of  the  church  as  “mystery”,  expounded  in  the 
Letter  to  the  Ephesians,  can  be  of  help.  Not,  I hasten  to  add,  merely  in 
the  sense  that  the  church  is  a baffling  phenomenon (!),  but  in  the 
biblical  sense  that  here  a hidden  purpose  of  God  has  been  and  is  being 
revealed  and  worked  out.  As  in  the  “mystery”  of  the  eucharist,  the 
saving  and  loving  power  of  the  sovereign  God  is  present  in  and 
through  the  homeliest  forms  to  pursue  and  achieve  the  divine 
intention,  already  partly  known  but  more  and  more  fully  to  be 
disclosed  as  that  intention  is  fulfilled.  That  the  church  is  called  to  be 
ever  more  transparent  to  the  purpose  and  power  of  God  is  true ; but  it 
is  also  true  that  that  purpose  and  power,  the  risen  life  of  Christ  and 
the  energies  of  the  Spirit,  are  present  to  renew  and  unify  both  church 
and  humankind  even  now.  Were  it  not  so,  all  our  work  here  would  be 
the  most  utter  futility. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  the  church  is  precisely  a “sign”  to  the 
world : a sign  of  the  reality  of  God  and  of  his  kingdom,  a sign  of  the 
purpose  he  has  for  humankind  and  all  creatures,  a sign  of  the  powers 
available  to  human  beings  to  fulfill  that  purpose,  and  a sign— very 
preliminary  and  imperfect— of  what  that  fulfilment  might  be.  The 
church  is  a sign  only,  not  the  achieved  reality,  for  it  is  certainly  not  as 
yet  the  community  of  love,  justice,  freedom  and  peace  which  would 
be  a true  embodiment  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  also  a “prophetic” 
sign,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  points  ahead,  towards 
what  God  is  saying  can  and  should  be.  Secondly,  because  by 
actualizing  the  kingdom  here  and  there,  for  odd  moments  (not  by 
talking  about  it),  and  by  living  in  the  renewing  power  of  God’s 
forgiveness  when  it  fails  and  repents,  it  stands  again  and  again  as  a 
sign  of  divine  judgment  and  hope  for  a broken  world. 
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Some  theological  concerns 
raised  by  the  unity/renewal  study 

MANAS  BUTHELEZI 


What  follows  is  by  way  of  introduction  and  interpretation  to  the 
theological  concerns  raised  by  the  unity/renewal  study.  It  is  obvious 
that  I will  not  escape  being  subjective  in  the  process  of  identifying  and 
expressing  those  theological  concerns.  I have  tried  to  allow  the  study 
to  set  in  motion  in  me  a theological  reflection,  however  incomplete. 
Thus,  at  certain  points  I will  simply  raise  questions.  In  any  event  a 
study  is  a process  rather  than  a catalogue  of  answers.  This  will  be  a 
modest  way  of  introducing  the  study. 

1.  Theological  identity  of  the  church 

What  is  basic  about  the  identity  of  the  church  is  that  it  is  from  God,  in 
God,  and  towards  God. 

1.  The  church  is  not  a historical  accident,  but  a historic  fruit  of  a 
deliberate,  divine  purpose.  In  a basic  sense  the  church  is  apostolic, 
that  is,  it  is  a creation  of  God’s  only  Emissary  or  “Apostle”,  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  apostolic  in  another  sense : it  was  constituted  out  of  those 
and  as  a result  of  those  whom  Jesus  Christ  chose  and  sent.  Hence 
Jesus  prayed:  “As  thou  didst  send  me  into  the  world,  so  I have  sent 
them  into  the  world”  (John  17:18). 

2.  It  is  singular  and  historic  in  the  sense  that  its  origin  did  not 
duplicate  any  existing  social  reality  or  manifest  destiny.  Of  those  who 
constitute  the  church  Peter  writes:  “You  are  a chosen  race,  a royal 
priesthood,  a holy  nation,  God’s  own  people,  that  you  may  declare 
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the  wonderful  deeds  of  him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light”  (1  Pet.  2:9).  The  church  is  thus  holy  and  set  aside 
for  a special  destiny  in  God’s  cosmic  purpose.  The  holiness  of  the 
church  is  the  dimension  of  the  otherness  of  its  identity,  and  the 
distinctive  quality  of  its  philosophy  of  life.  To  be  holy  is  to  be  not  of 
the  world,  even  though  one  is  in  the  world ; it  is  to  be  of  God,  moving 
in  God  and  towards  God. 

3.  The  unity  of  the  church  derives  from  the  singularity  of  the  event 
that  led  to  its  creation  and  the  unity  of  the  mission  of  God  in  Christ. 
The  cross  made  Christ  the  one  cosmic  rallying  point  (John  12:32)  and 
one  Pentecost  gave  birth  to  the  one  church. 

Yet  the  church  empirically  shares  the  brokenness  in  the  humanity  of  its 
members. 

4.  It  is  of  theological  significance  that  Jesus  in  his  high  priestly 
prayer  prayed  for  the  unity  of  the  church— many  centuries  before 
the  East/West  schism  or  the  Reformation  took  place.  It  is  either  that 
in  John  17:11  Jesus  Christ  is  engaged  in  a prophetic  prayer  that 
relates  to  the  future  needs  of  the  disciples,  or  that  disunity  among  his 
disciples  was  already  an  apparent  problem.  The  Gospels  have  some 
examples  or  allusions  to  disunity  problems  already  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  albeit  in  subtle  proportions  (Mark  9:38-41 ; John  6:66-71). 

5.  By  virtue  of  being  in  the  world  the  church  shares  the  seeds  of 
alienation  which  typify  human  relations.  Therefore  divisions  in  the 
church  tell  a deeper  and  more  fundamental  story  than  just  the 
historical  occurrences  of  schism  in  the  church.  They  reflect  sin,  which 
still  prevails  even  among  those  who  are  members  of  the  church.  The 
prayer  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  seen  in  this  context  of  Christian 
anthropology.  It  follows  that  the  church  needs  the  same  divine  grace 
of  renewal  as  the  world  in  and  to  which  it  ministers. 

2.  The  role  of  the  church  in  the  renewal  of  the  total  human  community 

The  church  is  an  agent  of  God’s  renewal  of  the  broken  human 
community. 

The  question  and  heart  of  controversy  is  not  whether  the  church  has  a 
role  to  play,  but  what  role  and  on  what  theological  basis.  Everybody 
agrees  that  the  church  is  the  light  and  salt  of  the  earth.  Consensus  is 
lacking  when  it  comes  to  theology  and  practice.  I am  going  to  list 
some  theological  models  of  the  role  of  the  church  as  an  agent  of 
renewal  in  the  world.  Some  of  these  are  only  tentative  and  still  need  a 
lot  of  exploration  and  clarification. 
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2. 1 Proclamation  of  the  gospel 

Christ’s  gospel  of  reconciliation  is  God’s  prescription  for  healing 
brokenness  in  the  world.  There  is  no  renewal  which  is  as  radical  as 
that  of  transforming  rebellious  humanity  into  a community  of 
children  of  God.  “To  all  who  received  him,  who  believed  in  his  name, 
he  gave  power  to  become  children  of  God;  who  were  born,  not  of 
blood  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God” 
(John  1:12-13).  It  is  renewal  by  regeneration. 

The  church  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  preaching  and 
living  God’s  way  of  renewing  the  broken  world.  This  is  not  just  one 
way  alongside  other  ways,  but  the  only  way.  Peter  could  not  have 
stated  it  in  more  categorical  terms  when  he  said:  “There  is  salvation 
in  no  one  else,  for  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  by  which  we  must  be  saved”  (Acts  4:12). 

Of  all  the  possible  methods  of  initiating  the  process  of  the  renewal 
of  the  fallen  world,  God  chose  the  way  of  reconciliation  in  Jesus 
Christ.  In  liberation  politics  the  idea  of  reconciliation  has  been 
discredited  simply  because  Christians  are  reluctant  to  take  it  seriously 
and  apply  it  in  the  manner  God  used  it  when  he  reconciled  the  world : 
“God  shows  his  love  for  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us”  (Rom.  5:8).  The  preaching  of  reconciliation  as  a strategy 
of  bringing  about  renewal  in  the  broken  world  does  not  make 
political  sense  these  days.  Certainly  it  is  not  a commonsense  first 
choice.  Yet  the  church  cannot  legitimately  claim  to  be  speaking 
uniquely,  as  church,  when  it  becomes  shy  to  proclaim  God’s  unique 
way.  There  may  be  other  ways,  but  this  is  the  only  one  which  invests 
the  church  with  Christian  identity;  otherwise  the  church  will  be  just 
one  of  the  political  parties. 

To  say  that  we  should  love  our  enemies  even  at  that  stage  while 
they  still  behave  as  enemies  to  us  is  a radical  Christian  notion.  We 
very  often  think  of  reconciliation  in  terms  of  a mathematical 
equation : if  you  go  half  way  I will  go  the  other  half,  or  that  the  love 
cycle  is  complete  only  when  two  parties  reciprocate  the  act  of  loving. 
God’s  love  is  totally  different  from  that  marital  love  which  is  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  consummation  of  a marriage  ceremony:  there  can 
be  no  marriage  ceremony  without  the  profession  of  reciprocal  love. 
Yet  God  became  wedded  to  us  long  before  we  learnt  how  to  love  him. 
Hate  is  a commodity  which  even  weaklings  can  freely  dispense.  Only 
“tough  guys”  reinforced  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  can  truly  love. 

The  preaching  of  reconciliation  is  a radical  strategy  that  very  often 
brings  to  the  surface  latent  human  insecurities  that  call  for  prior 
guarantees:  I can  only  love  you  after  I have  been  made  sure  that  you 
will  love  me  in  return.  It  is  radical  because  it  involves  making  yourself 
vulnerable  to  the  other  in  accepting  the  other  in  spite  of  what  he  or  she 
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is.  It  is  heavenly,  royal  etiquette  which  only  fellow  heirs  and 
princes/princesses  with  Christ  can  adopt.  It  is  God’s  own  renewal 
programme. 

2.2  Resistance 

Resistance  has  the  connotation  of  defensiveness ; a reaction  to  a force 
from  outside.  As  a secular  concept,  resistance  has  been  widely  used  to 
describe  a method  in  a variety  of  social  and  political  strategies.  The 
best  example  of  such  usage  is  found  in  the  distinction  between 
“passive  resistance”  and  “active  resistance”.  Beyond  the  description 
of  a strategy  or  method  of  action,  these  phrases  do  not  tell  us 
anything  about  the  content  of  the  action  itself.  Active  resistance  may, 
for  instance,  take  the  form  of  an  armed  struggle  against  political 
oppression,  while  passive  resistance  may  take  the  form  of  what  is 
today  described  as  “civil  disobedience”  or  non-collaboration  with 
forces  of  oppression.  Civil  disobedience  as  a form  of  resistance  may 
be  understood  as  one  example  of  acts  of  conscience.  Such  acts  of 
conscience  cannot  be  generalized,  that  is,  cannot  be  made  a sine  qua 
non  of  Christian  discipleship.  They  may  indeed  be  very  effective 
politically  in  terms  of  goals  which  are  being  pursued.  Some  of  them 
may  be  of  a symbolic  character,  that  is,  their  content  may  not  be 
directly  related  to  the  desirable  solution;  they  may  only  serve  to 
highlight  the  existence  of  a problem  that  needs  to  be  solved.  A protest 
march  against  a raise  in  taxes  or  bus  fares,  for  instance,  may  not  in 
itself  effect  redress,  even  though  the  authorities  may  not  fail  to  get  the 
message  that  people  are  not  happy  about  the  prevailing  state  of 
affairs.  Acts  of  conscience,  therefore,  are  instruments  of  com- 
munication rather  than  unambiguous,  automatically  effective  ethical 
responses  to  a particular  situation. 

For  me  it  is  only  when  we  relate  the  concept  of  resistance  to  the 
theology  of  the  cross  that  it  becomes  a Christian  force  for  renewal. 
Let  me  elaborate.  On  the  cross  God  transformed  the  experience  of 
suffering  unprovoked  violence  into  a medium  of  redemption.  The 
New  Testament  is  not  interested  in  the  cross  merely  as  an  instrument 
of  violence,  but  in  its  cosmic  significance  for  the  destiny  of  the 
followers  of  Christ.  On  the  cross  Christ  resisted  death  and  the  agony 
of  human  brokenness.  He  felt  forsaken  by  his  Father.  The  cross  is  a 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  God’s  love  went  in  order  to  redeem  the 
world.  On  the  cross  God’s  love  was  tested  by  the  violence  inflicted 
upon  it.  Resurrection  was  the  vindication  of  the  tenacity  of  God’s 
love. 

The  cross  transformed  the  universal  state  of  suffering  from  mere 
blind  fate  into  an  active  force  for  redemption.  Not  all  suffering  is 
redemptive.  Most  of  the  suffering  in  the  world  is  oppressive.  When 
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people  suffer  as  a result  of  the  harm  they  do  to  themselves  and  to  their 
neighbours,  such  suffering  is  oppressive.  It  is  oppressive  because  it 
entangles  the  victim  in  the  chain  of  the  horror  of  his  actions.  Similarly 
if  a society  is  fundamentally  unjust  and  there  is  rebellion  and 
destruction  of  the  symbols  of  injustice,  suffering  will  result,  but  such 
suffering  will  only  be  part  of  the  treadmill  of  perpetrating  injustice. 

Christ’s  suffering  on  the  cross,  however,  was  redemptive ; it  effected 
the  renewal  of  broken  humanity.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  others  beyond 
the  self,  that  is,  it  transcended  the  horizon  of  the  sufferer.  Through  the 
cross  God  transformed  the  instrument  of  violence,  vengeance  and 
death  into  a vehicle  of  divine  love  and  restoration  to  new  life. 
Sometimes  when  the  ministry  of  words  has  lost  its  efficacy,  prophets 
may  be  called  upon  to  communicate  the  saving  message  through  the 
substance  of  their  lives,  that  is,  through  the  ministry  of  suffering. 
Beyond  prophecy  lies  the  cross.  Suffering  is  power  beyond  words. 
You  can  shut  your  ears  to  words,  but  you  can  never  avoid  the  impact 
of  a redemptive  life,  because  it  makes  an  insistent,  inescapable  claim 
upon  you.  Redemptive  life  is  power  beyond  words.  Those  who  resist 
have  sometimes  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way  in  order  that  their 
message  may  be  heard.  There  is  a price  to  the  life  of  resistance. 

The  victorious  power  of  the  cross  does  not  always  mean  the 
complete  wiping  out  of  the  visible  marks  of  defeat.  It  may  not  mean 
the  experience  of  a sudden  healing,  but  merely  the  start  of  the  healing 
beneath  a still  festering  sore.  Victory  happens  even  while  the  struggle 
continues.  There  is  therefore  an  eschatological  and  mysterious 
dimension  to  the  victory  of  the  cross.  In  the  final  analysis  the 
transforming  power  of  the  cross  in  the  world  is  a perception  of  faith 
rather  than  always  an  object  of  sight.  There  is  thus  no  guarantee  that 
the  world  will  always  be  able  to  discern  the  role  of  the  church  as  a 
force  for  the  world’s  renewal.  A church  that  actively  strives  for 
recognition  by  the  world  in  order  to  escape  the  inherent  scandal  of  the 
cross  ends  up  losing  its  soul. 

2.3  Kenosis 

In  a broad  religious  sense,  it  is  a contradiction  in  terms  to  associate 
what  is  divine  with  an  act  of  humility.  Yet  the  divine  Christ  took  the 
road  of  humility  to  save  what  was  lost.  He  stripped  himself  of  divine 
honour  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  on  the  cross. 

Only  strong  people  and  those  of  high  moral  fibre  are  capable  of 
humility.  Humility  involves  voluntarily  lowering  yourself.  Those 
who  are  of  low  standing  and  of  weak  moral  fibre  are  incapable  of 
humility  because  they  are  already  at  rock-bottom.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  greatness  and  humility;  humility  is  an  at- 
tribute of  greatness.  To  be  God’s  child  means  to  be  called  by  God’s 
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name,  to  be  part  of  the  family  of  God.  Christians  are,  by  virtue  of 
what  God  has  done  in  them  through  Christ,  divine  children : sons  and 
daughters  of  the  deity.  They  bear  God’s  name  and  are  expected  to  be 
what  God  is.  Christ  said  to  his  disciples:  “You  must  therefore  be 
perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect”  (Matt.  5 :48).  What  we  are 
in  Christ  is  embarrassing  because  we  very  often  behave  as  if  we  are 
ordinary  human  beings : yet  we  have  been  given  the  privilege  of  using 
a divine  title— children  of  God. 

Christians  are,  by  definition,  furnished  with  the  capacity  for 
stripping  themselves  of  their  exalted  status  in  order  to  minister  even 
to  the  scum  of  the  earth.  They  are  in  a position  to  submit  themselves 
to  others  in  service. 

One  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  present  day  Christianity  is  the  taint 
of  materialism  that  colours  most  of  the  membership  of  the  church. 
There  is  almost  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  attachment  to  things  in  the 
church  as  in  the  world.  Today,  even  in  the  third  world,  a “successful” 
person  is  considered  to  be  one  who  has  been  able  to  push  his  way  up 
the  ladder  of  material  importance  and  accomplishments  relative  to 
the  position  of  others.  A “successful”  politician  is  one  who  is  able  to 
accumulate  power  while  making  people  believe  that  it  is  all  in  their 
interest  and  welfare. 

Similarly,  a “well-to-do”  person  is  one  who  has  been  successful  in 
accumulating  money  and  other  material  things.  What  is  called 
“wealth”  is  really  the  excess  of  possessions  beyond  one’s  real  needs.  A 
rich  person  is  like  one  who  is  obese  and  has  stored  in  his  body  more 
food  than  it  needs.  Giving  up  or  shedding  wealth  promotes  spiritual 
health,  just  as  dieting  promotes  physical  health.  Economic  obesity  is 
dangerous  to  spiritual  health,  even  when  it  exists  only  in  the  form  of 
desiring  what  we  want  rather  than  what  we  need.  The  pursuit  of  wants 
makes  our  hearts  restless  until,  by  God’s  grace,  we  discover  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  our  true  needs. 

Kenosis  as  a renewal  model  entails  the  voluntary  divestment  of  all 
honour,  prestige,  possessions,  rights  and  material  power  in  order  to 
incarnate  our  own  exalted  status  in  the  low  circumstances  of  others. 
Kenosis  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  a calculated  strategy  of  service. 
Like  Christ,  we  go  down  in  order  to  bring  others  up.  The  incarnation 
of  Christ,  without  his  ascension  and  consequent  raising  up  of 
humanity  with  himself, would  be  only  a cosmic  disaster. 

Kenosis  is  an  exercise  of  Christian  freedom  in  relation  to  the  use  of 
what  we  are  and  what  we  have.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  obedience  to 
the  first  commandment.  In  the  orientation  of  our  life,  God  remains 
the  only  point  of  attachment.  We  become  detached  from  things, 
privileges  and  rights  so  that  we  may  freely  use  them  for  enriching 
others  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 
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Churches  of  the  Reformation  need  to  recapture  what  is  of  eternal 
value  in  the  classic,  monastic  ideal  of  poverty.  They  need  to  retrieve 
this  ideal  from  the  historical  accidents  of  its  theological  formulations. 
I say  this  because  I am  becoming  convinced  that  the  implications  of 
the  life-style  of  kenosis  go  beyond  those  of  the  current  understanding 
of  “sharing”. 

In  these  days,  even  in  my  country,  people  are  talking  about  the 
need  to  share  power  and  wealth.  The  radical  ethic  of  Jesus  Christ  goes 
beyond  the  notion  of  “resource  sharing”.  It  includes  total  divestment 
as  the  ultimate  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  love.  In  the  course  of  the 
exercise  of  the  freedom  of  love  there  is  a point  beyond  which  material 
things  cannot  be  shared,  but  have  to  be  given  up  whole.  A father  who 
gives  himself  up  to  be  eaten  by  a crocodile,  so  as  to  buy  time  for  his 
son  to  cross  the  river  and  escape,  is  not  sharing  his  physical  body  with 
the  son,  but  is  giving  it  up  in  order  to  save  that  of  the  son. 

Kenosis  is  part  and  parcel  of  life  in  Christ.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
exercise  of  the  freedom  of  agape,  rather  than  a product  of  a formal, 
external  imperative.  It  is  either  there  or  not  there.  Just  as  we  cannot 
manipulate  people  to  love  one  another,  it  is  impossible  to  programme 
people  to  lead  kenotic  lives.  All  we  can  do  is  to  say  with  Paul:  “Have 
this  mind  among  yourselves,  which  is  yours  in  Christ  Jesus,  who, 
though  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  count  equality  with  God  a 
thing  to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant. . . ” (Phil.  2:5ff.). 

Kenosis  is  the  height  of  Christian  greatness  and  the  depth  of  the 
renewing  and  healing  power  of  love  in  the  world.  In  terms  of 
recognition  by  the  world,  it  may  parade  the  scene  as  an  unsung  hero. 
That  is  very  often  the  fate  of  greatness. 
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Special  contribution 
The  Christian  community  as  sign  and 
instrument  for  the  renewal  of  human 
community:  a Lebanese  perspective 

FRIEDA  HADDAD 


Frieda  Haddad  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch)  is  a laywoman 
working  in  the  department  of  publication  and  catechesis,  Diocese  of  Mt 
Lebanon,  and  a teacher  of  pastoral  theology  in  the  Orthodox  Theological 
Institute  of  St  Damaskinos  in  Lebanon.  As  part  of  the  broader  programme  of 
the  Commission  meeting  she  was  asked  to  reflect,  on  the  basis  of  her  own 
experience,  on  the  relation  of  the  church  to  issues  of  renewal  within  the 
human  community. 

She  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  due  to  the  difficult  situation  within 
her  country;  her  paper  was  distributed  to  the  participants.  We  present  here 
the  results  and  conclusions  of  her  reflections. 


The  Christian  community  as  sign:  from  communal  boundary  lines  to 
personal  commitment 

In  order  to  move  beyond  the  present  deadlock  I believe  that  as  a 
Christian  community  in  Lebanon  and  in  the  Middle  East  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  following  question. 

In  our  present  state  of  disunity,  to  what  extent  are  we  Christians  of 
the  Middle  East  “the  church”,  and  what  is  our  relationship  to  the 
human  community  in  which  we  live?  Moreover,  we  have  to  work  for 
an  answer  that  would  not  run  the  risk  of  raising  theological  or 
dogmatic  eyebrows.  But  as  soon  as  we  say  this,  we  are  driven  to  ask ; 
what  is  the  church?  Where  is  she?  Thus  we  must  go  one  step  further 
and  consider  the  church  in  her  own  right. 

First  then,  what  is  the  church  for  the  persons  among  whom  we  live  ? 
What  is  the  church  for  the  adherent  to  the  house  of  Islam?  In  his  eyes 
the  church  is,  or  the  churches  are,  organized  bodies  or  communities 
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especially  concerned  with  the  religious  needs  and  creeds  of  a number 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  that  is,  with  spiritual  values  to  which  they  have 
committed  themselves  and  from  which  their  moral  standards  follow. 
Furthermore  these  standards  enter,  in  practice,  into  community  life 
through  the  application  of  the  law  of  personal  status  formulated  by 
each  Christian  community  or  “millet”,  and  recognized  as  a safeguard 
of  each  millet’s  “freedom”  by  the  state  as  legally  binding.  The 
spiritual  values  of  the  Christian  community  are  part— the  most 
important  part,  as  our  history  has  shown— of  the  Christian 
community’s  image  or  self-identity.  Even  though  the  Muslim  does 
not  believe  in  these  particular  spiritual  values,  he  has  to  respect 
them. 

Christian  community  (or  rather  Christian  communities)  are  speci- 
fic bodies,  within  the  human  community,  which  must  enjoy  that  right 
to  freedom  which  all  citizens  have.  Therefore  the  freedom  of  the 
church  is  not  only  required  by  freedom  of  association  and  freedom  of 
personal  status  without  interference  from  the  state ; the  freedom  of 
the  church  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  truth  we  stand  for  is 
communal.  Its  manifestation  presupposes  the  existence  of  a human 
community. 1 But  where  consensus  is  law,  any  community  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  merely  a collectivity  or  a society.  A collectivity  is  nothing 
but  the  coercive  organization  of  human  relations,  a millet.  Hence  the 
vital  significance,  in  the  context  of  Dar-Al-Islam,  of  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  institutional  churches  for  the  renewal  of  the  human 
community.  There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  unity  of 
the  church  universal  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  churches.  This  is  the 
same  apparent  contradiction  we  saw  between  community  and 
society,  when  we  showed  earlier  that  the  institutional  churches  are 
societies  rather  than  communities.  The  church  is  more  than  its 
institutional  form.  Separate  persons  participate  in  it  and  enter  into 
it,  but  it  is  certainly  not  formed  by  an  arithmetic  summation  of  them 
or  of  their  physical  mass.  As  Lebanese  Christians,  we  cannot  approve 
of  our  electoral  system  based  on  our  1936  consensus  which 
established  the  quantitative  percentage  of  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  citizens,  thereby  fixing  the  quantitative  representation  of 
each  community  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  When  we  come 
together  as  the  church  we  do  not  conceive  of  ourselves  as  a 
quantitative  assembly.  For  us  the  challenge  of  working  for  the 
renewal  of  the  human  community  does  not  rest  on  an  assessment  of 
church  property  or  of  priestly  “labour  force”.  Whatever  action  we 
decide  to  engage  in  does  not  depend  on  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  a supreme  hierarch  or  of  a collegial  body.  The  life  of  the  church  is  a 
mystery.  Its  voice  is  the  voice  of  a community  in  a certain  time-space 
continuum  consisting  of  scholars  as  well  as  of  unlearned  laymen,  of 
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adults  as  well  as  children,  living  in  a free  unity,  the  unity  of  the  faith 
which  binds  them  together. 

To  what  extent  are  we  “the  church”  ? This  is  a question  which  must 
be  approached  in  the  above  context,  and  should  underlie  each  of  our 
formulations  of  the  role  of  the  Christian  community  in  the  renewal  of 
the  human  community.  For  the  fellowship  of  diakonia  that  we  seek  is 
not  primarily  ecclesiological  or  institutional  in  nature.  It  is  not  a 
function  of  formulations  of  beliefs  and  thereby  of  “Christian”  action 
strategies.  Its  basis  is  not  first  and  foremost  of  the  order  of  the 
intellect  and  of  ideas,  but  of  the  heart  and  love.  Love  does  not  go  out 
to  essences  and  structures  that  resist  change,  but  to  persons.  We  need 
to  witness  to  the  vision  of  the  Truth  that  is  granted  to  us  in  the  human 
community  in  which  we  live,  not  only  in  deeds  that  risk  to  be  pushed 
into  exaggerated  activism,  but  also  in  words,  in  the  Truth  spoken  in 
love.  This  is  a risky  undertaking  for  it  touches  that  which  has  been 
consecrated,  the  making  manifest  of  nothing  less  than  the  body  of 
Christ.  And  this  task  may  avenge  itself  upon  the  unconsecrated, 
daring  “doer”.  What  is  opening  itself  to  us  in  Christian  action  today 
in  Lebanon  may  be  a field  of  intellectual  work  of  a new  kind,  which 
cannot  yet  be  completely  grasped.  Our  vision,  only  just  freed  from  the 
prejudices  of  our  ecclesiological  and  national  history,  must  guard 
itself  in  its  first  delirium  from  thinking  that  it  has  already  grasped  the 
fullness  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth. 

The  Christian  community  and  the  human  community 

Before  going  into  the  practical  implications,  let  us  ask  ourselves: 
what  do  we  Christians  mean  by  the  “human  community”  as 
understood  today  in  the  Lebanese  context,  not  merely  as  a neutral 
sociological  entity  but  as  a political  unit?  In  our  everyday  con- 
versations the  society  in  which  we  live  is  more  than  an  organization, 
more  than  an  institute  of  law.  It  is  a real  entity  with  its  own  distinctive 
“face”.  It  has  its  own  characteristic  life  beyond  that  of  the  individuals 
who  make  it  up,  its  own  laws  of  development,  its  own  tendencies  and 
perspective.  Its  specific  communal  values  have  meaning  for  us  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  kept  in  their  specific  context.  The  term  “Lebanese 
community”  acquires  a moral  value  for  us  only  in  so  far  as  we  are 
bound  to  it  and  committed  to  it  as  Lebanese  citizens.  Its  social  and 
political  crises  acquire  importance  for  us  only  with  reference  to  such 
values.  What  we,  in  our  political  consciousness,  honour  in  the 
Lebanese  state,  what  we  love,  condemn,  strive  towards,  hope  for  or 
welcome  with  enthusiasm— all  this  is  related  to  Lebanon  as  an 
organic  part  of  the  Arab  world,  just  as  the  qualities  and  peculiarities 
of  individual  persons  are  related  to  them.  The  only  difference  is  that 
in  the  macrocosm  of  communal  life  everything  appears  magnified, 
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objectified,  and  endowed  with  greater  significance,  and  thereby  is 
more  easily  grasped  and  determined,  is  more  open  to  discussion. 
Plato  stressed  this  point  as  he  attempted  to  develop  his  ethics  not 
from  the  individual  but  from  the  state.  He  was  guided  by  what  I 
would  like  to  term  as  a questionable  presupposition,  that  of  a 
thoroughgoing  parallelism  between  community  and  society,  be- 
tween the  “person”  and  the  “individual”.  The  isolated  individual 
who  is  only  an  eternal  spectator  of  what  goes  on  around  him,  whose 
citizenship  is  not  bound  up  with  the  moral  value  of  personal 
involvement,  can  wilfully  maintain  himself  in  isolation.  His  citizen- 
ship remains  a necessary  but  personally  fictitious  aspect  of  civic 
status.  It  is  merely  a document  which  he  carries  around  and  exchanges 
for  another,  whenever  it  is  economically  advantageous  to  him.  Is  this 
not  the  main  reason  why  there  are  three  times  as  many  “Lebanese”  in 
the  world  as  there  are  in  Lebanon?  Carried  on  by  their  sweeping 
merchantile  Phoenicianism,  Lebanese  Christians,  in  particular,  have 
emigrated  by  the  thousands  since  the  inter-war  years.  The  principle  of 
a double  nationality  granted  by  the  Lebanese  government  and 
initiated  under  the  French  mandate  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
“Christian”  face  of  Lebanon  as  a nation  state,  and  the  “Christian” 
prerogative  for  key  posts  in  government  in  an  electoral  system  based 
on  quantitative  assessments  of  Christian  “citizens”,  has  enabled 
thousands  of  Lebanese  to  join  what  is  arrogantly  called  the 
“silent  majority”.  Its  pride  has  been,  all  through  the  present  years  of 
bloodshed,  in  having  kept  its  hands  “clean”.  However,  he  who  takes 
his  citizenship  seriously  works  earnestly  for  the  advent  of  a renewed 
human  community  where  the  “other”  lives,  for  he  cannot  legitimately 
share  in  the  communal  reality  of  the  body  politic  without  sharing  in 
the  reality  of  the  other,  he  cannot  conceive  of  himself  as  answerable  to 
state  laws  without  answering  at  the  same  time  for  the  other.  In  simple 
and  direct  terms  this  means,  for  instance,  that  the  unbearable  living 
conditions  of  the  displaced,  no  matter  what  their  religious  affiliations 
are,  are  unbearable  to  me  personally.  Their  uprooting  from  their 
villages  and  towns  is  my  personal  uprooting.  This  involvement  with 
the  other  rules  out  any  theological  formulations  that  would  consider 
the  other  as  “unholy”,  or  as  incapable  of  being  hallowed.  I cannot 
look  at  him  as  being  part  of  the  human  community  whereas  I am  part 
of  the  “Christian”  community.  My  life  and  his  life  are  interwoven  in 
the  body  politic.  My  hope  of  salvation,  my  way  to  the  infinite  passes 
through  the  other,  through  our  fulfilled  finitude. 

The  people  with  whom  I am  bound  in  the  body  politic,  and  with 
whom  I have  directly  or  indirectly  to  do,  are  essentially  other  than 
myself.  They  do  not  merely  have  different  ways  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  or  different  convictions  or  attitudes,  but  also  different 
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conceptions  of  the  world,  different  orders  of  meaning  and  value, 
different  faiths.  To  affirm  all  this  in  the  middle  of  Lebanese 
confessional  party  politics,  in  the  heart  of  hard  situations  of  conflict 
such  as  the  present  civil  war,  without  wanting  to  explain  away  the  real 
seriousness  of  such  situations,  is  the  way  by  which  we  may  help  bring 
about  the  renewal  of  the  human  community  in  Lebanon.2 

The  Christian  community  as  a leaven  of  renewal 

The  main  thing  then  for  the  Christian  is  to  become  involved,  to  refuse 
to  be  a spectator,  only  a number  in  a crowd  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
million  people.  A man  in  a crowd  is  like  a stick  in  a bundle  moving 
through  the  water,  abandoned  to  the  current  of  social  change,  or 
being  pushed  by  a pole  from  the  bank  of  international  politics  and 
vested  interests  in  this  or  that  direction.  Even  if  it  seems  to  the  stick  at 
times  that  it  is  moving  by  its  own  accord,  it  has  in  fact  no  movement 
of  its  own.  And  the  bundle,  too,  in  which  it  drifts  has  only  an  illusion 
of  self-pro  pulsion.  This  is  a “freedom”  and  “independence”  which  is 
imposed  in  a specific  political  form,  to  serve  a particular  orientation 
in  international  politics.  Whatever  is  not  earned  through  dedicated 
involvement  is  false  freedom.  It  is  in  fact  the  worst  form  of  slavery  for 
it  is  disguised  in  the  seeming  shape  of  freedom. 

The  existential  realm  we  have  just  outlined  does  not  seek  to 
elaborate  any  new  communal  structure.  It  aims  at  outlining  the  basic 
tools  of  a critical  appraisal  of  the  socio-cultural  mould  of  the 
Lebanese  dilemma  as  a microcosm  of  tensions  tearing  up  the  Arab 
world.  It  is  a mere  sign,  a form,  a symbol  in  constant  evolution  with 
the  rapidly  changing  mode3  of  its  cultural  carriers,  i.e.  persons  who 
have  come  together  in  a common  toil  to  be  a nation.4  The  present 
critical  attempt  does  not  reject  law,  order  and  organization  as 
meaningless  terms.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  concerned  with  the  welfare 
state  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  a utopian  permanent  structure  to  be 
reached.  Being  concerned  with  people-in-community,  it  asks  the 
existential  question  “What  if  the  state  came  to  disappear?  Who 
would  take  care  of  us  then?”5  It  realizes  the  full  dimension  of  such  a 
remark  in  the  wider  framework  of  the  conflict  between  political 
ideologies  in  the  Middle  Eastern  context  that  call  into  question  the 
very  existence  of  the  Lebanese  state  as  that  community  which  gives  its 
members  their  identity  as  human  beings.  This  became  more  and  more 
explosive  as  the  ideology  of  a wider  Arab  nation  as  an  alternative 
such  community  won  ground,  causing  a series  of  shock-waves  to 
befall  the  Middle  East.  These  brought  about  radical  realignments  and 
hurled  patterns  that  existed  for  ten  years  ino  the  crucible,  to  form  new 
but,  as  yet,  ill-defined  formations. 

Such  an  attempt  is  therefore  not  a political  analysis  of  present 
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signs.  It  is,  rather,  prospective  in  nature : it  does  not  seek  to  limit  itself 
to  the  study  of  politico-cultural  experience  in  order  to  project  its 
positive  elements  in  the  present  towards  the  future.  It  is  a deeper 
critical  analysis  in  that  it  seeks  the  hidden  signs  of  the  future  in  the 
present,  facts  that  may  seem  negligible  if  taken  at  their  present  face 
value,  but  that  might  have  infinite  potential  consequences. 
Prospective  analysis  looks  for  such  signs,  draws  them  up  to  the 
forefront  of  political  thinking  (“political”  in  the  sense  of  pertaining 
to  the  life  of  the  polis  or  city,  i.e.  the  human  community),  puts  them 
under  the  spotlight.  It  lays  out  the  basic  outline  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  body  politic  as  the  contextual  human  community,  and  leaves  the 
task  of  filling  in  the  details  to  the  “experts”.  I would  like  to  suggest 
that  this  is  the  eschatological  dimension  of  Christian  diakonia,  of  the 
task  of  the  Christian  community  as  an  instrument  of  renewal  of  the 
human  community. 

Our  approach  does  not  talk  about  Christian  witness  and  mission 
but  about  social  education  as  a tool  to  be  used  in  the  process  of  a 
progressive  elimination  of  authoritarian  legal  structures  and  a 
passing  into  a new  form  of  action.  It  thus  seeks  a 
Hegelian/Copernican  revolution  that  sees  the  human  person  as  the 
main  axis  of  renewal.  It  believes  that  such  a revolution  is  a necessary 
corrective  to  rigid  outmoded  structures  of  redtape  administration,  a 
revolution  that  would  hopefully  bring  about  the  transition  from  a 
law-and-order  welfare  state  into  a more  functional  order  of  com- 
munal inter-relationships.  Its  social  education  is  an  education  into 
democracy,  but  democracy  itself  as  a structural  principle  is  not  seen 
as  its  ultimate  aim.  Structural  democracy  can  become  a slavery  if  its 
organizational  side  is  absolutized  as  a concept.  It  is  always  in  danger 
of  slipping  into  the  predicament  of  the  stick-in-the-bundle  and  can 
thus  stifle  the  true  nature  of  personal  freedom  by  denying  the  human 
person  the  right  of  error. 

Freedom  is  more  than  liberty  of  choice  or  the  absence  of  external 
constraint.  It  is  unhindered  by  external  structures.  It  is  the  possibility 
of  achieving  what  one  wills  by  being  bound  to  the  other  in  community 
regardless  of  external  constraint  or  lack  of  power.  The  freedom  of 
which  the  gospel  speaks  is  not  a predicate  that  can  be  attached  to  an 
external  structure.  It  is  not  a pragmatic  notion  based  on  repeatable, 
demonstrable,  public  experiments,  and  eventually  on  the  law  of 
statistics  and  mathematics.  It  is  not  a function  of  social  planning,  for 
social  planning  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  individual  as  a social 
unit  in  a society,  in  a social  aggregate.  Freedom  in  the  ineffable 
community  life  of  the  Orthodox  church,  in  the  “sobornost”,  is 
granted  even  unto  error,  for  error  is  not  seen  as  an  antithesis  of  the 
common  good.  The  good  and  the  bad  are  not  predicates  of  the  divine 
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life  of  the  sobornost,  for  renewal,  being  a process  of  growth,  is  always 
positive. 

By  way  of  conclusion 

If  we  now  try  to  pull  together  the  various  threads  of  our  analysis,  they 
converge  in  the  following  terms. 

The  Christian  community  is  not  a minority  group  seeking  to 
elaborate  for  itself  a defensive  standpoint  over  and  against  the 
yearnings  of  the  human  community  in  which  it  is  called  to  live.6  It 
rather  seeks  to  nurture  in  its  bosom  a genuine  openness  to  the 
common  heritage  that  binds  Christians  and  Muslims  together. 
Viewed  from  such  a perspective  the  house  of  Islam  is  no  longer 
conceived  of  as  a theocratic  mass  society  in  which  minorities  are 
pushed  to  marginality.  It  is  rather  a human  community  in-Islam-to- 
God,7  open  to  him  in  surrender.  In  such  a community  the  Christian  is 
freed  from  his  minority-group  predicament.  He  is  bound  up  in 
relation  to  the  body  politic  and  therefore  suffering  his  destiny  with  it. 
He  is  always  willing  and  ready  to  suffer,  but  not  to  abandon  himself 
blindly  to  any  of  its  movements.  He  rather  confronts  each  movement 
watchfully  and  carefully  so  that  it  does  not  go  astray  from  truth  and 
loyalty.  He  sees  the  powers  that  be  press  on,  and  sees  God’s  hand 
covering  them  in  its  shade  so  that  people  bound  up  in  the  body  politic 
may  be  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves.  He  knows  that,  in  all  his 
weakness,  he  is  in  the  service  of  free  choice.  Should  he  be  swept  up  in 
the  impersonal  crowd  of  ideology  he  does  not  put  up  with  it.  He  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  religion  is  in  danger  when  idealism  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  it.  It  then  gets  transformed  into  a sort  of  ethical 
pragmatism  which  degenerates  into  national  absolutism.  At  the  place 
where  he  is,  whether  prominent  or  not,  he  does  what  he  can,  with  the 
powers  he  possesses,  to  keep  his  stand  and  to  promote  free  choice. 
This  is  his  way  to  renewal  which  leads  to  the  kingdom.  And  if  he  does 
not  achieve  much,  he  has  time.  He  has  God’s  time.  For  the  man  who 
loves  God  and  his  neighbour  as  one— though  he  remains  in  the  frailty 
of  humanity — receives  God  as  his  companion. 

NOTES 

1.  As  we  have  shown  above,  there  is  a radical  difference  between  the  Christian 
understanding  of  the  communal  aspect  of  Truth,  where  the  community  is  the 
human  receptacle  of  revelation,  and  the  communal  “consensus”  which  becomes  law 
in  the  Oumma  (nation)  in  Muslim  understanding. 

2.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  although  it  may  agree  “in  principle”  (i.e.  theologically)  with 
this  line  of  thinking,  the  international  Christian  community  has  seen  it  fit  to  ignore 
the  predicament  of  the  displaced  Shi-ites  from  the  South  or  Druzes  from  Mount 
Lebanon  or,  even  more  strikingly,  that  of  the  Orthodox  Christians  who  are  not 
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endowed  with  a coercive  militia,  and  thereby  not  supported  on  the  international 
scene  by  any  of  the  Great  Powers,  even  in  their  recent  pastoral  moves  in  Lebanon. 
The  Vatican’s  envoy,  as  well  as  the  visits  of  the  delegates  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  US,  were  geographically  limited  to  what  has  unfor- 
tunately become  branded  as  the  “Christian”  part  of  Lebanon.  (The  visits  were 
effected  in  July  1985). 

3.  “Mode”  is  here  used  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  meaning  a particular  state  of  manifest 
existence. 

4.  The  word  “nation”  is  used  here  to  mean  a particular  social  unit  consisting  of 
communities  who  have  come  together  in  a definite  geographic  area  seeking  some 
sort  of  corporate  life.  The  nation  has  a soil,  a land.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  a 
territorial  area  of  power  and  administration,  but  a cradle  of  life,  work,  pain,  and 
dreams,  a common  unconscious  psysche.  As  such,  a nation  possesses  its  own  unity 
and  individuality,  its  own  will  to  endure.  A nation  is  a community  of  people  who 
became  of  themselves  as  history  has  made  them,  who  treasure  their  own  past,  and 
who  love  themselves  as  they  know  and  imagine  themselves  to  be.  This  progressive 
awakening  of  national  consciousness  has  been  a characteristic  feature  of  modem 
Arab  history. 

5.  Borrowed  from  the  play  “To  Your  Health,  Homeland”  running,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  in  theatres  in  Beirut  and  its  northern  suburb. 

6.  The  well-known  motto  hung  up  all  over  the  streets  of  what  is  termed  as  East  Beirut 
and  which  states:  “The  safeguard  of  the  Christian  society  is  above  all  other 
consideration”,  comes  from  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  those  plagued  with  the 
Ottoman  “Millet  Syndrome”. 

7.  “Islam”,  i.e.  surrender. 


Unity  and  renewal 


Group  II. 6 

The  church  as  mystery  and  prophetic  sign 


The  report  was  presented  by  Paul  Crow.  He  explained  that  the  task  of  the 
Group  had  been  to  revise  a text  produced  by  the  first  unity  and  renewal 
consultation  at  Chantilly,  France  (January  1985),  and  subsequently  de- 
veloped by  staff.  He  emphasized  that  the  document  for  discussion— now  the 
“Stavanger”  unity  and  renewal  text— would  be  one  in  a series  of  texts,  each  of 
which  would  make  its  distinctive  contribution  to  the  study.  The  debate  which 
followed,  in  which  30  persons  spoke,  explored  fundamental  theological  issues 
relating  to  the  unity  and  renewal  programme.  There  was  widespread 
agreement  that  the  present  text,  while  still  imperfect  in  many  respects, 
nevertheless  brought  the  study  to  a new  and  promising  level. 

A fundamental  issue  discussed  was  the  extent  to  which  the  church  already 
embodies  that  reality  of  salvation  which  it  proclaims,  but  which  is  not  yet 
fully  realized.  The  text,  it  was  suggested,  is  very  weak  on  the  “already”  in 
comparison  with  the  “not  yet” : from  one  perspective  the  church  is  renewal; 
thus  it  is  improper  to  speak  of  the  “renewal  of  the  church”.  For  others  the 
text  reduced  the  church  to  a merely  functional  or  institutional  role,  forgetting 
that  it  is  the  already-effective  beginning  of  a new  humanity.  Correctives  were 
offered,  including  the  vision  of  the  liturgical  life  of  the  church,  particularly 
the  eucharist,  as  an  anticipation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  church  as  that  place 
where  the  kingdom  has  already  broken  into  human  life. 

Other  commissioners,  however,  felt  that  the  text  was  too  abstract,  and 
ignored  “the  empirical  realities  of  broken  churches  in  broken  societies”. 
They  warned  that  identifying  the  church  too  closely  with  the  kingdom  only 
encouraged  ecclesiastical  triumphalism,  and  insisted  that  the  text  should  be 
more  aware  of  personal  and  structural  sin,  and  more  humble,  doxological, 
and  repentant— as,  indeed,  should  be  the  church  itself.  If  the  church  is  truly  a 
“sign”  of  redemption,  this  must  be  evident  first  of  all  in  its  own  life  as  a 
community. 
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There  were  numerous  suggestions  for  stating  the  issues  in  ways  that,  as  one 
commissioner  put  it,  would  help  us  move  beyond  the  division  between 
ontological  and  functional  ecclesiologies.  Others  pointed  out  areas  where 
they  found  the  text  weak  and  where  progress  would  be  helpful— notably  the 
theme  of  mission  and  the  doctrine  of  creation. 

In  addition  there  were  numerous  specific  suggestions  for  biblical  en- 
richment of  the  text,  and  general  agreement  that  further  scriptural  study 
should  be  done  on  its  key  terms.  Some  questioned  whether  either  “sign”  or 
“mystery”  were  ever  used  biblically  for  the  church,  others  pointed  to  the  use 
of  “sign”  with  reference  to  communities,  especially  Israel  and  the  Jesus 
movement,  and  to  Ephesians  where,  it  was  said,  both  Christ  and  the  church 
are  included  in  the  “mysterion”.  Still  others  encouraged  us  to  benefit  from 
recent  work  in  philosophy  and  semiotics. 

There  was  also  discussion  about  the  role  of  the  text  within  the  unity  and 
renewal  programme.  It  is  indeed  a “statement  of  theological  orientation”, 
but  we  were  reminded  that  other  phases  of  the  study  will  seek  ecclesiological 
insights  from  concrete  experience  within  the  life  of  the  church.  These  must 
later  be  allowed  to  interact  critically  with  the  present  text,  and  to  correct  it  at 
points. 

Responding  briefly  to  the  debate  on  the  report,  its  presenter  promised  that 
all  comments,  both  oral  and  written,  would  be  carefully  considered  in  the 
revision  of  the  document,  and  in  the  further  development  of  the  programme 
as  a whole. 

The  plenary  moderator  then  put  the  following  motion : 

That  the  report  on  the  church  as  mystery  and  prophetic  sign  be  received  by 
the  Plenary  Commission  and  referred,  together  with  the  record  of  this 
discussion  in  plenary,  to  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Steering 
Group  for  the  study  on  unity  and  renewal  for  further  development  as  a 
statement  of  theological  orientation  in  the  study. 

On  a vote  by  show  of  hands,  this  was  carried,  with  2 votes  against  and  4 
abstentions. 


I.  Introduction 

/.  Mandate  and  purpose  of  the  study 

1.  The  Faith  and  Order  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Renewal  of  Human  Community”  is  the  result  of  a decision  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  Lima  (1982).  It  continues  earlier 
Faith  and  Order  studies,  especially  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and 
the  Unity  of  Humankind”  and  on  “The  Community  of  Women  and 
Men  in  the  Church”. 
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2.  The  WCC  Assembly  at  Vancouver  (1983)  affirmed  this  project 
and  emphasized  its  “strategic  significance  for  the  whole  orientation 
of  the  work  of  the  WCC”.  It  also  stated  that  the  study  should  have  an 
ecclesiological  focus  in  accordance  with  the  general  ecclesiological 
orientation  of  all  Faith  and  Order  work. 

3.  The  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  at  Crete,  April 
1984,  developed  a programme  outline  for  the  study.  This  seeks 
to  combine  and  inter-relate,  both  in  content  and  in  method,  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  study:  the  inter-relatedness  of  church  and 
human  community;  what  ecumenical  Christianity’s  struggle  to  bring 
renewal  and  unity  out  of  its  own  brokenness  might  mean  for  the  re- 
newal of  human  community ; and  the  implications  of  brokenness  and 
renewal  in  human  community  for  the  unity  and  renewal  of  the 
church. 

4.  These  aspects,  therefore,  will  be  given  special  prominence  in  the 
programme.  On  the  one  hand,  the  exploration  of  ecclesiology  will 
take  special  account  of  the  theological  inter-relation  between  the 
church  and  efforts  for  renewal  in  the  human  community.  On  the 
other,  studies  of  the  interaction  of  ideological,  social,  cultural  and 
economic  systems  in  problems  relating  to  power,  peace  and  human 
rights  and  of  movements  towards  or  away  from  fuller  community  of 
women  and  men,  will  help  to  examine  the  understanding  of  the 
church’s  witness  and  service  for  the  renewal  of  human  commu- 
nity. 

5.  The  process  of  work  on  this  study,  which  is  intended  to  come  to 
a conclusion  with  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  began 
with  a first  consultation.  About  30  participants  from  different 
Christian  traditions  and  parts  of  the  world  reflected,  3-10  January 
1985  in  Chantilly,  France,  on  “The  Church  as  Mystery  and  Prophetic 
Sign”.  The  report  of  this  consultation  was  the  basis  for  further  work 
at  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at 
Stavanger,  Norway,  13-26  August  1985.  The  resulting  text,  which  is 
here  presented,  can  only  indicate  some  of  the  major  aspects  which 
were  regarded  as  important  for  future  work  on  the  subject.  The 
richness  and  depth  of  ideas  and  perspectives  presented  in  the  papers 
given  at  Chantilly  and  Stavanger,  and  the  many  insights  shared  in  the 
exchange  between  the  participants,  cannot  be  adequately  conveyed 
by  such  a report. 

6.  In  a divided  Christianity,  the  existing  churches  come  to  their 
reflection  and  tasks  with  varying  understandings  of  the  nature, 
identity  and  boundaries  of  the  church.  The  churches’  differences 
come  to  expression  in  several  ways : their  perceptions  of  the  character 
of  the  church  as  both  the  body  and  bride  of  Christ  and  a historic 
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human  reality ; the  role  they  attribute  to  the  institutional  element  that 
is  necessary  to  any  form  of  ecclesial  life ; the  place  they  recognize  to 
the  church  in  the  saving  activity  of  God ; the  sense  in  which  the  church 
itself  may  be  said  to  be  sacramental  in  character;  the  weight  they 
attach  to  ecclesiology  in  their  doctrinal  schemes.  Most  concretely,  the 
existing  churches  differ  as  to  the  persons  and  communities  which  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  church. 

7.  These  differences  naturally  complicate  reflection  and  practice  in 
the  matter  of  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  renewal  of  human 
community.  They  affect  what  the  different  churches  may  eventually 
be  willing  to  affirm  together  in  a theological  statement  on  the  issue. 
The  text  here  presented  is  only  a beginning,  an  early  attempt  to  find  a 
language  in  which  Christian  communities  which  start  from  different 
conceptions  may  be  able  to  converge  in  their  perspectives  on  church 
and  human  community.  In  so  far  as  this  process  finally  succeeds,  it 
will  have  contributed  to  that  increase  in  Christian  unity  which  is  part 
of  the  challenge  to  be  met. 


2.  Theological  and  existential  context 

8.  It  is  in  the  world  that  God  calls  the  church  to  be  a servant- 
people,  the  living  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  bride  and  body  of 
God’s  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a sign  and  bearer  of 
the  triune  God’s  work  towards  the  salvation  and  renewal  of  all 
humankind.  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  vocation  God  wills  the  church 
to  move  towards  that  unity  for  which  Jesus  prayed,  a unity  not  only 
visible  to  the  world  but  also  of  a spiritual  authenticity  which  can  help 
the  world  to  respond  to  God  in  faith. 

9.  This  world,  with  its  multitude  of  diverse  histories,  cultures, 
situations  and  conditions,  is  marked  by  chances  and  dangers,  hopes 
and  anxieties,  many  related  to  specific  areas,  but  many  also  becoming 
more  and  more  global  in  character.  Christians  and  churches  live  in 
the  midst  of  these  anxieties  and  hopes.  They  share  in  them  and  are 
challenged  by  them.  There  is  a deep  yearning  for  justice,  peace, 
meaning  and  preservation  of  the  resources  of  life,  which  is  shared  by 
millions  and  which  is  echoed  by  the  yearnings  of  all  creatures  (Rom. 
8).  Furthermore,  there  are  all  the  potentials  inherent  in  economic 
development,  technology,  communication  and  international  organi- 
zations, as  well  as  in  individuals  and  groups  committed  to  justice, 
peace  and  the  conservation  of  the  environment.  If  used  for  the  good 
of  humanity  and  the  rest  of  the  created  order,  these  resources  could 
help  overcome  the  manifold  threats  which  now  endanger  even  life 
itself. 
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10.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  millions  of  Christians  who 
confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God,  Lord  and  Saviour,  are  called  and  sent  to 
be  among  the  forces  of  life  in  a world  marked  by  sin,  suffering  and 
death.  In  order  to  respond  to  this  divine  mandate  the  church  is  in  need 
of  constant  renewal  of  its  own  life  and  witness.  The  church  is  not  only 
to  be  allied  with  all  other  forces  of  renewal  and  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
brokenness  and  ambivalences  of  the  world.  If  it  is  to  be  faithful 
through  its  life  and  action  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Way,  Truth  and 
Life  for  the  world,  active  in  the  world  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  must 
also  proclaim  Christ  as  the  source  of  the  world’s  true  and  decisive 
hope. 

II.  Humanity  and  church  in  the  light  of  the  kingdom 

1 1 . “Church”  and  “human  community”  in  the  title  of  the  study  refer 
to  two  closely  inter-related  realities  which  do  not  simply  stand  over 
against  each  other.  Likewise  the  two  issues  of  unity  and  renewal  apply 
both  to  church  as  well  as  to  human  community  each  in  a specific  way. 
Unity  and  renewal  of  the  church  are  intimately  related.  The  renewal 
of  human  community  must  be  seen,  theologically,  in  the  perspective 
of  that  unity  of  all  humankind  which  is,  in  its  full  realization,  our 
eschatological  hope.  In  order  to  delineate  this  inter-relation  of  church 
and  humanity  the  perspective  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  fundamental. 

1.  Jesus  and  the  kingdom  of  God 

12.  According  to  Mark,  the  message  of  Jesus  from  Nazareth  can  be 
summarized  in  the  proclamation:  “The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  repent  and  believe  in  the  gospel”  (Mark 
1:15).  According  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  fulfilment  of  Old 
Testament  promises  the  main  thrust  of  his  preaching  was  the  good 
news  to  the  poor,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  restoration  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  the  liberation  of  the  captives,  the  proclamation  of  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  11:2-5;  Luke  4:14-21,43).  His 
parables  were  centred  on  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom.  His  mighty 
deeds  were  signs  of  the  kingdom:  “If  I by  the  finger  of  God  cast  out 
demons  then  the  kingdom  of  God  has  indeed  come  upon  you”  (Luke 
1 1 :20fL). 

13.  The  disciples  and  apostles  recognized  the  presence  of  the 
kingdom  not  only  in  the  words  and  deeds,  but  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  his  whole  life  from  the  manger  to  the  cross  and 
resurrection,  the  kingdom  of  God  had  drawn  near  to  them. 

14.  The  kingdom,  proclaimed  by  Jesus,  transcends  all  experiences, 
insights  and  wishes.  It  is  a mystery  which  cannot  be  captured  nor 
intellectually  grasped  by  us.  Jesus  himself  speaks  about  it  in  parables. 
They  are  not  intended  to  communicate  definitions  of  or  abstract 
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theories  about  the  kingdom,  but  they  point  in  a clear  direction  and 
intend  to  move  us  into  that  direction. 

15.  The  kingdom  is  a dynamic  reality,  “for  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  in  word,  but  in  power”  (1  Cor.  4:20).  It  is  present  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  promises  it  also  as  a future  reality.  He  calls  us  to  accept  it  and 
teaches  us  to  pray  for  its  coming.  It  is  both  part  of  the  “here  and 
now”,  and  at  the  same  time  “not  yet”.  It  is  a gift  of  the  free  grace  of 
God  and  calls  for  the  free  decision  of  human  beings. 

2.  Kingdom  and  humankind 

16.  Judgment,  grace,  challenge  and  promise  of  the  kingdom  are 
addressed  to  the  whole  of  humanity  and  to  each  individual  person. 
This  universal  message  comes  from  the  Lord  “who  has  called  you 
into  his  kingdom  and  glory”  (1  Thess.  2:12).  Jesus  preaches  the 
kingdom  as  being  like  leaven  in  the  world,  which  works  until  the 
whole  has  been  leavened  (cf.  Matt.  13:33).  The  message  of  the 
kingdom  is  in  a special  way  addressed  as  hope  and  promise  to  the 
poor  and  therefore  the  Church  is  given  a particular  responsibility  in 
its  mission  to  the  poor  as  well  as  in  listening  to  their  voice  as  a help  in 
discerning  the  signs  of  the  kingdom. 

17.  Through  the  message  of  the  kingdom  the  Holy  Spirit  discloses 
to  the  world  what  sin,  justice  and  judgment  are  (cf.  John  16:8-11). 
Before  God,  who  is  just,  holy  and  almighty,  sinful  humanity,  is  under 
judgment.  Therefore,  Jesus  calls  all  people  to  repentance  in  order  to 
turn  from  a sinful  self-centred  life  to  a life  in  community  in 
accordance  with  God’s  will. 

18.  But  at  the  same  time  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  is  an  event  full 
of  grace  and  offered  to  all  human  beings.  It  cannot  be  merited  in  any 
way,  it  is  not  the  result  or  fulfilment  of  human  activities,  it  is  not  an 
automatic  step  in  the  process  of  evolution.  Rather,  it  is  a gift  of  grace, 
beyond  full  comprehension,  which  intends  to  communicate  eternal 
salvation  to  human  beings  and  awaits  their  response  of  faith.  With 
the  presence  of  the  kingdom  in  the  person  of  Christ  the  history  and 
destiny  of  all  of  humanity  has  undergone  a fundamental  change.  And 
with  the  parousia  of  Jesus  Christ  there  will  be  once  again  a radical  and 
comprehensive  transformation  and  fulfilment. 

19.  The  message  of  the  kingdom  is  a challenge  to  all  humanity. 
Because  it  offers  a unique  opportunity  for  new  life  and  hope,  it 
confronts  each  individual  and  community  with  the  choice  between 
rejecting  this  and  making  a radical  and  total  decision  for  it,  a decision 
which  reaches  to  the  roots  of  existence  and  includes  all  areas  of  life. 

20.  This  message  is  at  the  same  time  a promise,  which  extends  far 
beyond  each  individual  to  embrace  the  whole  world.  The  fully 
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accomplished  kingdom  of  God  will  be  the  “new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth”  (Rev.  21:1).  This  promise  includes  the  gift  of  radical  newness 
and  of  all-embracing  community:  “Behold,  I make  all  things  new” 
(Rev.  21:5).  Life  under  this  promise  will  already  here  and  now  be 
a life  full  of  hope. 

21 .  Signs  of  the  realization  of  this  judgment,  grace,  challenge  and 
promise  are  among  us.  This  commits  us  to  being  attentive  to  them 
whenever  we  can  discern  them.  But  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  all 
human  life  and  history  we  are  in  special  need  of  the  gift  of  recognizing 
the  Spirit  and  discerning  those  signs  of  the  time  which  point  to  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  already  in  our  midst. 

3.  The  kingdom  and  the  church 

22.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  inaugurated  his  church  by  preaching  the 
good  news,  that  is,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Whoever 
receives  this  message  and  affirms  it  in  faith,  belongs  to  Christ’s  church 
by  being  baptized.  This  person  will  not  be  separated  from  humanity, 
but  related  to  it  in  a deeper  way  and  committed  to  it  even  more 
strongly.  When  God,  from  the  human  race,  calls  out  the  ekklesia,  it  is 
because  he  wills  it  to  be  a sign  of  a human  race  reconciled  to  God.  The 
church  is  that  part  of  humanity  which  has  been  led  to  accept,  affirm 
and  acknowledge  ever  more  fully  the  liberating  truth  of  the  kingdom 
for  all  people.  The  church  is  the  community  of  those  who  have  been 
convinced  of  the  presence  and  future  of  the  kingdom.  It  unites  in  this 
all  those  who  acknowledge  the  claim  of  the  sovereign  reign  of  God, 
which  itself  implies  the  necessity  of  constant  conversion  and  renewal. 

23.  The  church  is  therefore  called  to  live  as  that  force  within 
humanity  through  which  the  renewal  and  community  of  all  people  is 
served  as  it  seeks  to  live  according  to  the  message  of  the  kingdom.  The 
church  is  in  all  aspects  oriented  towards  the  final  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  which  it  is  already  a foretaste.  It  draws  its  very  identity 
from  what  it  anticipates,  the  yet  greater  blessings  which  God  has  in 
store  and  which  surpass  present  human  experience.  That  is  why  the 
church  yearns  and  prays  so  fervently  for  the  kingdom  to  come : “And 
the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say:  ‘Come’  ” (Rev.  22:17),  “Marana  tha!” 
(1  Cor.  16:22). 

24.  The  church,  endowed  with  gifts  of  its  founder,  and  faithfully 
observing  his  precepts  of  charity,  humility  and  self-denial,  receives 
the  mission  of  proclaiming  among  all  peoples  the  kingdom  of  God, 
healing  the  sick  and  reconciling  the  estranged,  and  so  sharing  with  all 
others  the  first-fruits  of  the  kingdom.  Accordingly  the  church  is  called 
to  be  and  serve  as  that  part  of  humanity  which  is  prepared  and 
empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  witness  to  and  proclaim  the 
kingdom  in  and  for  this  world  through  word  and  deed,  life,  suffering 
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and  dying.  It  is  the  community  of  those  willing  to  serve  the  kingdom 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  humanity.  To  the  degree  in 
which  this  happens  the  church  is,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  an  effective 
sign,  an  instrument  of  God’s  rule  in  this  “aion”. 

(Note\  The  different  ecclesiological  concepts  underlying  these 
terms  need  further  discussion  in  Faith  and  Order.  For  example : while 
some  ecclesiologies  use  the  language  of  instrument  to  point  to  the  co- 
operative role  of  the  church  in  God’s  saving  work,  others  find  the 
terminology  too  mechanical  to  express  the  personal  relation  between 
God  and  the  church  and  others  again  wish  to  safeguard  the  sole 
efficacy  of  God  in  the  work  of  salvation.) 

25.  In  all  this  the  church  participates  in  the  paradoxes  of  the 
kingdom  within  history.  It,  too,  is  a net  with  good  and  bad  fishes,  a 
field  of  wheat  and  tares.  It  is  a community  of  sinners  and  at  the  same 
time  justified,  a beginning  not  an  end,  always  endangered  from  within 
as  from  without,  but  preserved  at  the  same  time  by  the  grace  of  God 
in  an  unendingly  renewing  feast  of  Pentecost. 

4.  The  relation  between  church  and  world 

26.  In  the  perspective  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  becomes  possible 
to  speak  about  the  relation  between  church  and  world  without  one- 
sided distortion.  The  perspective  implies,  first  of  all,  that  church  and 
world  belong  together  eschatologically.  This  means  that  the  relation 
between  church  and  world  ultimately  depends  on  a final  act  of  God  in 
which  his  promise  of  redemption  becomes  full  reality.  In  this  way  any 
premature  amalgamation  and  confusion  between  church  and  world  is 
precluded.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a legitimate  concern  for  the 
inalienable  identity  of  the  church  as  distinct  from  the  world,  even  as 
the  unity  between  church  and  world  is  recognized  and  practised  in 
hope.  The  perspective  of  the  kingdom  implies,  secondly,  that  the 
church  can  be  truly  recognized  as  consisting  of  the  “stuff”  of  the 
world,  even  as  it  is  not  “of’  the  world  (John  17).  What  is  gathered, 
reconciled  and  renewed  in  the  church  is,  in  fact,  “world”  in  its 
estrangement  from  God  and  therefore  this  gathering,  reconciling  and 
renewing  which  takes  place  in  the  church  continually  refers  back  to 
the  world  and  forward  to  its  final  redemption.  This  is  the  route  by 
which  God’s  purpose  in  creation  will  have  been  fulfilled. 

27.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  unity  of  church  and  world  already  now 
shapes  the  life,  witness  and  mission  of  the  church:  “The  church  can 
go  out  to  the  edges  of  society,  not  fearful  of  being  distorted  or 
confused  by  the  world’s  agenda,  but  confident  and  capable  of 
recognizing  that  God  is  already  there  at  work.”1  As  the  church 
witnesses  to  the  final  fulfilment,  which  is  also  the  world’s  future,  it 
bears  the  world’s  problems  within  itself  in  solidarity  and  in  hope,  and 
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it  receives  the  courage  to  reach  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

28.  In  our  attempt  to  describe  the  place  of  the  church  in  God’s 
design  and  work  for  the  world’s  salvation,  two  concepts  in  particular 
appear  to  hold  the  most  promise  for  our  study  so  far,  namely 
“mystery”  and  “sign”.  The  rest  of  the  present  text  will  develop  each 
of  these  in  turn.  From  the  outset,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  two 
concepts  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  indeed  are  partly  over- 
lapping. With  “mystery”  the  accent  will  fall  on  that  saving  com- 
munion with  God  which  the  church  already  enjoys  in  faith  and  upon 
whose  final  scope  no  limits  are  set ; it  will  be  a question  of  the  eventual 
inclusion  of  the  whole  world  in  the  kingdom  already  known  to  the 
church.  With  “sign”  the  emphasis  falls  on  God’s  action  in  the  midst 
of  the  world  in  which  the  church  participates  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  message  and  the  life  of  loving  service  to  humanity.  Yet  the  radiant 
mystery  of  God's  presence  in  the  church  is  already  a sign  addressed  to 
the  world.  And  the  witness  of  the  church  is  an  invitation  to  the  world 
to  let  itself  be  permeated  by  the  divine  mystery.  If  the  adjective 
“prophetic”  is  attached  to  the  “sign”,  it  is  in  order  to  recall  the 
eschatological  perspective  which  inheres  to  the  notion  of  mystery  and 
is  often  implied  in  the  biblical  occurrences  of  “sign”. 

III.  The  church  as  mystery 

1.  The  mystery  of  Christ 

29.  In  scripture  the  word  mystery  is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with 
God’s  gracious  achievement  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation,  the 
“mystery  of  the  kingdom”  (Mark  4:11).  The  centre  of  this  mystery 
is  the  life,  death,  resurrection  and  glorification  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
incarnate  logos.  This  mystery  is  revealed  to  faith  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  knows  the  deep  things  of  God  (1  Cor.  2:7-10).  All  who  are 
brought  into  communion  with  Christ,  as  divine-human  person, 
become  members  of  his  body,  the  church.  The  mystery  of  “Christ  in 
you”  is  for  believers  their  “hope  of  glory”  (Col.  1 :27).  The  “mystery 
will  be  completed”  at  the  last  trumpet  (Rev.  10:7). 

30.  In  Ephesians,  Paul  speaks  of  his  insight  into  the  “mystery  of 
Christ”  who  is  our  peace,  breaking  down  the  dividing  wall  of 
hostility,  reconciling  separated  peoples  in  one  body  through  the  cross 
(Eph.  2:14,  16;  3:4—6).  The  mystery  of  the  divine-human  relation- 
ship, revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  therefore  the  foundation  of  unity  and 
community  for  God’s  people.  The  incarnation  is  an  invitation  to 
share  in  the  glorified  humanity  of  Christ,  to  be  renewed  in  the  image 
of  God  and  to  share  in  the  suffering  of  Christ  for  the  world.  As 
people  of  God,  we  remember  and  celebrate  the  life  and  hope  which 
Christ  gives  for  the  renewal  and  salvation  of  the  world. 
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2.  The  mystery  of  the  church 

31.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  the  followers 
of  Christ  into  a new  relationship  to  God  by  imparting  a share  in  the 
life  of  God  (Acts  2:1-21).  In  the  same  act  each  believer  is  brought 
into  a new  relation  with  other  believers,  forming  a vital  communion, 
the  one  mystical  body  of  Christ.  They  are  gathered  in  the  church, 
which  is  sent  into  the  world  in  order  to  be  a foretaste  of  what  the 
world  is  to  become,  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  creation. 

32.  As  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church  participates  in  the  divine 
mystery.  As  mystery,  it  reveals  Christ  to  the  world,  by  proclaiming 
the  gospel,  manifesting  the  newness  of  life  given  by  him,  and  anti- 
cipating the  kingdom  already  present  in  him.  The  church  is  united 
with  Christ  in  the  humiliation  of  the  cross  while  at  the  same  time  it 
experiences  the  victory  of  the  resurrection,  thus  making  present  in  the 
life  of  this  world  the  reality  of  the  kingdom— present  now,  yet  still 
to  come.  The  centre  of  the  life  of  the  church  is  the  risen  and  reign- 
ing Christ,  who  is  its  Lord,  its  head,  and  the  source  of  its  power.  By 
the  Holy  Spirit,  this  divine  life  is  communicated  to  believers 
through  word  and  sacrament,  which  themselves  are  called 
mysteries. 

33.  The  core  of  this  sacramental  life  embraces  historical  and 
natural  reality  so  that  the  church  is  united  with  the  whole  of  creation. 
The  new  creation  ( ktisis ) will  unite  the  whole  of  the  created  order  with 
God’s  love  and  purpose,  and  with  his  will  for  its  continuing  renewal 
and  perfection  in  Christ  (2  Cor.  5:17,  Col.  1 : 16f.).  However,  the  new 
creation  is  not  yet  completed.  Nature  (physis ),  as  we  know  it,  has  been 
alienated  from  the  Creator  (Rom.  1 :20).  The  church  therefore  stands 
with  creation  in  anticipation  of  renewal,  groaning  in  travail,  waiting 
for  final  redemption  (Rom.  8:21-22). 

3.  The  reality  of  brokenness  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  world 

34.  The  broken  relationship  between  Creator  and  creature  is 
universal  reality.  The  church  proclaims  its  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  but  the  historical  fragmentation  of  Christianity  also  reflects 
the  brokenness  of  the  world.  The  church  experiences,  as  did  its 
incarnate  and  sinless  Head  and  Lord,  the  consequences  of  cosmic 
brokenness.  The  sources  of  the  church’s  hope  reside  in  the  fact  that 
God,  for  his  part,  has  never  let  go  of  the  world  nor  given  up  his  saving 
design  for  it. 

35.  In  their  desperate  search  for  wholeness,  people  and  nations 
sometimes  look  in  a wrong  direction,  seeking  unity  by  totalitarian 
means.  More  positively,  they  strive  for  unity  on  the  basis  of  the 
aspirations  and  common  humanity  which  God  has  given  to  them. 
What  distinguishes  the  church’s  striving  for  greater  visible  unity  is  its 
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basis  in  the  forgiveness  of  God  accomplished  in  Christ,  and  in  the 
unity  already  given  by  Christ  in  communion  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Such  unity  in  redemption  is  already  experienced  in  the 
deep  communion  shared  by  Christians  and  is  the  basis  for  renewal 
and  reconciliation  among  them. 


4.  The  mystery  and  witness  of  the  sacramental  vision 

36.  The  life  of  the  church  celebrates  and  communicates  this 
renewal  and  reconciliation  and  witnesses  to  its  reality  in  and  for  the 
world.  By  taking  elements  from  creation  and  celebrating  their  being 
renewed  and  used  by  God  to  convey  the  saving  presence  of  God 
through  word  and  sacraments,  the  church  witnesses  to  the  restored 
relation  between  God  and  the  cosmos  as  the  new  creation  in  Christ. 
The  sanctifying  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  preaching  and 
ordinances  of  the  church  is  an  authentic  and  evangelical  de- 
monstration of  the  unity  and  renewal  that  is  already  experienced 
in  faith  and  to  which  the  world  is  destined.  The  church  exists  from 
God  and  for  the  world,  to  manifest  the  reality  that  God  is  with  us 
and  for  the  whole  of  humankind,  even  if  this  is  not  always  recog- 
nized. 

37.  Through  the  covenant  community  of  the  church  God  trans- 
mits saving  and  uniting  grace  to  all  creation.  In  its  sacramental 
communion  Christ  is  the  vision  and  source  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
and  of  the  renewal  of  human  community.  “As  Jesus  went  out  to 
publicans  and  sinners  and  had  table-fellowship  with  them  during  his 
earthly  ministry,  so  Christians  are  called  in  the  eucharist  to  be  in 
solidarity  with  the  outcast  and  to  become  signs  of  the  love  of  Christ 
who  lived  and  sacrificed  himself  for  all  and  now  gives  himself  in  the 
eucharist.”2  In  the  whole  life  and  activity  of  the  church  God 
continues  to  be  in  unity  and  communion  with  the  human  community 
and  calls  his  people  to  follow  him  in  this  way  of  communion  and 
solidarity.  Washed  and  liberated  by  Christ’s  suffering  their  witness 
takes  the  form  of  suffering  with  the  world  and  for  the  world.  Filled 
with  hope  by  Christ’s  victory  over  death  in  his  resurrection  their 
witness  takes  the  form  of  joyous  and  confident  affirmation  of  God’s 
reconciling  and  saving  purpose  for  the  world. 

38.  As  such  witness  is  rooted  in  our  sacramental  union  with  God 
and  with  each  other,  the  renewal  of  sacramental  communion  calls  for 
our  solidarity  with  those  who  seek  to  recover  fully  human  existence  in 
the  church  and  the  world.  Led  by  the  prophetic  judgment  and  by  the 
reconciling  love  of  the  gospel,  and  strengthened  by  the  mystery  of  its 
sacramental  life  in  Christ,  the  church  is  called  to  serve  humanity  in 
the  struggle  for  renewal  and  transformation. 
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IV.  The  church  as  prophetic  sign 


1.  Sign  and  prophetic  ministry 

39.  The  biblical  teaching  concerning  signs  is  diverse.  God  sometimes 
directly  gives  signs  to  the  people  of  the  earth  concerning  his  purposes 
in  creation  (the  sun  and  moon  as  indicators  of  time  and  seasons. 
Gen.  1:14)  and  covenant  (the  rainbow  as  sign  of  the  covenant  with 
every  living  creature  and  all  future  generations  (Gen.  9 : 12ff\).  Signs 
given  through  the  prophets  are  an  acting  out  of  the  divine  message  by 
the  prophets  themselves  in  relation  to  contemporary  events.  Jeremiah 
carries  the  yoke  on  his  shoulder,  and  later  buys  the  field  at  Anathoth 
(Jer.  27  and  32).  Habakkuk  takes  his  stand  upon  the  watch-tower. 
Hosea  acts  out  the  Lord’s  love  for  Israel  by  taking  to  himself  a harlot 
(Hos.  3).  The  covenant  people  of  Israel  itself  may  serve  as  God’s 
“ensign”  or  “signal”  to  the  nations  as  in  Isaiah  49:22. 

40.  In  the  New  Testament  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  the  primary  signs  of  God’s  purpose.  In  his  teaching,  Jesus 
strongly  resists  the  demands  of  “an  evil  and  adulterous  generation” 
for  signs  in  the  sense  of  miracles  that  would  “prove”  that  Jesus  spoke 
the  truth  but  were  unconnected  with  the  substantive  content  of  his 
message.  The  “sign”  this  generation  will  receive  is  the  “sign  of 
Jonah”;  a prophetic  prefiguration  of  Christ’s  death  and  resur- 
rection, and  of  the  repentance  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt.  1 2 :39  et  al.).  The 
people  can  interpret  the  signs  of  the  weather,  but  they  do  not  perceive 
the  meaning  of  the  events  being  acted  out  before  their  eyes.  Jesus’ 
mission  both  precipitates  and  interprets  these  “signs  of  the  times” 
( Matt.  1 6 : 3)  to  which  he  calls  his  hearers’  attention.  Faith  is  needed  to 
read  these  signs. 

41.  In  John  6:25ff.,  in  the  context  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  the  people  again  seek  a “sign”,  comparable  in  this  case  to 
the  giving  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness.  Jesus  makes  clear  that  the 
true  “bread  from  heaven”  is  himself,  given  by  God  for  the  life  of  the 
world.  God’s  people  participate  in  this  “sign”  as  they  participate  in 
the  eucharist,  and  as  they  give  bread  to  a hungry  world.  The  “sign” 
performed  by  Jesus  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  (John  2)  may 
similarly  have  eucharistic  dimensions.  Both  signs  point  forward  to 
the  transforming  of  creation  and  the  rejoicing  of  God’s  people  at  the 
fulfilment  in  God’s  kingdom  (see  Isa.  55: 12ff.). 

42.  In  the  light  of  diverse  uses  of  the  term  “sign”,  all  talk  of  the 
church  as  “sign”  is  only  possible  if  it  is  directly  connected  With  the 
“mystery”,  the  “open  secret”  of  God’s  saving  purpose  to  unite  all 
things  and  people  in  Christ  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and 
the  response  to  it  (cf.  Eph.  1:10;  3 :6).  God’s  footprints  and  the 
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realization  of  his  saving  purpose  are  discerned  as  such  only  with  the 
eyes  of  faith.  The  church  is  set  in  the  world  as  a sign  witnessing  to 
God’s  purpose  through  its  ultimate  relation  with  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  Christ,  present  and  active  in  the  church  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  makes  the  church  a sign  of  judgment  and  salvation 
to  all  humankind  through  its  life,  witness  and  service. 

43.  We  understand  sign  in  the  sense  of  something  pointing  beyond 
itself  and  at  the  same  time  participating  in  that  to  which  it  points.  The 
church  is  a sign  pointing  to  Christ,  with  whom  it  is  at  the  same  time 
intimately  united  as  his  body.  The  church  is  a sign  pointing  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  united  as  its  first-fruit. 
{Note:  Further  work  is  needed  on  the  concept  of  sign.  The 
incarnational  perspective  may  prove  particularly  important  in  this 
respect.) 

44.  In  order  that  the  communion  with  and  service  to  the  Lord  of  the 
church  may  be  brought  into  renewing  relation  with  the  life  of  both 
church  and  world,  Christians  are  called  to  exercise  within  the  church 
a dynamic  prophetic  ministry  as  a vital  part  of  the  general  task  of 
preaching  the  gospel.  The  church  itself  may  first  need  to  hear  a 
prophetic  word,  but  such  a prophetic  ministry  is  not  individualistic : it 
is  to  be  tested  by  the  community  of  faith  and  is  also  a responsibility  of 
that  community  as  a whole.  Within  and  by  that  community  it  seeks  to 
relate  the  gospel  to  the  critical  events  and  issues  of  the  day.  It  does  so 
by  bearing  witness  to  both  the  judgment  and  the  promise  of  the 
kingdom.  Some  contemporary  events  and  issues  are  not  the  subject  of 
direct  references  in  the  scriptures ; some  of  them  lead  the  Christians 
who  are  involved  in  them  to  fresh  insights  from  the  witness  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  Tradition  for  our  time.  Thus  the  church’s 
prophetic  ministry,  both  within  its  own  life  and  to  the  world,  is 
challenged  and  informed  by  contemporary  events  and  causes. 

45.  It  is  in  relation  to  this  mutual  challenging  of  world  and  church 
that  we  recognize  signs  in  the  world  and  in  the  church,  signs  which  are 
there  in  order  that  they  may  be  read  and  understood  (cf.  Hab.  2:2) 
and  related  to  the  all-encompassing  plan  of  salvation  of  the  triune 
God.  This  requires  of  the  church,  in  its  vocation  to  be  a prophetic  sign 
pointing  to  God’s  judgement  and  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  a double 
implementation  of  its  witnessing  task,  an  implementation  both  in  the 
communication  of  God’s  truth  and  in  the  sharing  of  God’s  love. 

2.  Sign  and  the  communication  of  God’s  truth  for  faith 

46.  In  word  and  sacraments  and  common  life  the  church  is  called 
to  communicate  by  “translating”  (in  a more  than  linguistic  sense)  the 
gospel  message  intended  for  all  humankind  so  that  it  may  be  heard, 
understood  and  accepted  in  all  cultures.  Yet  as  the  church  com- 
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municates  and  translates  the  gospel  from  one  culture  to  another,  it 
cannot  avoid  becoming  involved  with  the  particularities  of  each 
culture,  which  must  themselves  be  “translated”  as  the  gospel  is 
handed  on.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the  continuing  Pentecost  in  the  life  of 
the  church,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  the  church  to  become  an 
intelligible  and  effective  prophetic  sign  to  people  in  all  cultures, 
summoning  them  to  unity  in  Christ  through  repentance  and  faith. 

47.  The  communication  of  God’s  truth  through  responsible 
prophetic  ministry  within  and  by  the  church,  reaching  out  to  all 
cultures  and  situations,  will  be  grounded  in  this  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  faithfulness  to  the  apostolic  faith  of  the  church.  Such 
faithfulness,  in  the  context  of  contemporary  situations  and  events, 
involves  taking  risks  in  ministry;  yet  prophetic  ministry  must  be 
tested  by  criteria.  Faithfulness  to  the  apostolic  faith,  self-criticism  of 
our  own  efforts  to  communicate  the  gospel,  and  creative  application 
of  the  gospel  to  contemporary  issues  and  situations  are  all  necessary 
to  our  prophetic  ministry.  Faithfulness  without  self-criticism  and 
creative  application  would  offer  only  a “dead  letter”.  Self-criticism 
without  faithfulness  and  creative  application  would  prevent  any 
convincing  communication  of  the  gospel.  Creative  application 
without  faithfulness  and  self-criticism  would  produce  only  a spurious 
“relevance”. 

48.  Through  Pentecost  Christians  begin  to  reverse  the  confusion  of 
Babel : that  is,  they  begin  to  learn  how  to  communicate  and  apply  the 
universal  gospel  across  and  to  the  variety  and  division  of  issues  and 
cultures.  In  this  living  tradition  of  handing  on  and  communicating 
the  gospel  as  an  expression  of  the  process  of  Pentecost  the  prophetic 
witness  of  the  church  is  turned  towards  the  future,  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  glory  and  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  In  this 
twofold  perspective  the  church  is  a prophetic  sign  pointing  to  the 
catholic  as  well  as  eschatological  dimension  of  God’s  life-giving 
truth. 

49.  By  serving  as  a prophetic  sign  through  the  communication  and 
application  of  God’s  truth  to  all  cultures  and  conditions  in  the  world, 
the  church  is  itself  renewed  and  serves  at  the  same  time  the  renewal  of 
human  community : this  comprehensive  communication  can  become 
a reconciling  communication  between  the  churches,  between  the 
different  stages  of  tradition,  between  the  different  cultures  and  social 
systems. 

3.  Sign  and  the  sharing  of  God’s  love  in  Christ 

50.  The  task,  however,  is  not  only  one  of  communicating  God’s 
truth  for  reconciliation  and  salvation.  In  offering  its  common  life  in 
the  service  of  God  and  his  love  for  the  world  the  church  has  also 
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constantly  to  struggle  through  its  presence  alongside  those  who  suffer 
and  by  its  action  on  their  behalf.  In  this  sharing  of  God’s  love  the 
church  enables  them  to  perceive  the  suffering  love  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  for  them  and  the  church  itself  is  led  to  a deeper  experience  of 
that  love. 

51.  In  this  sharing  of  God’s  love  through  involvement  in  the 
world,  the  church  is  a sign  of  the  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  its  struggle  is  something  quite  other  than  a 
mere  activism  and  a prophetic  church  may  meet  with  the  painful 
rejection  which  the  biblical  prophets  often  encountered. 
Furthermore,  the  sign  should  not  become  the  centre  of  attention  in  its 
own  right.  Much  Christian  self-understanding  is  distorted  by  self- 
centredness and  there  is  always  a danger  that  teaching  concerning  the 
church  itself  will  be  misunderstood  in  this  manner.  The  church  should 
never  be  centred  on  itself  but  rather  upon  Christ  and  upon  God’s 
purpose  of  salvation  of  which  it  is  a sign.  Those  who  are  sent  to  be  a 
prophetic  sign  of  God’s  purpose  and  love  in  the  world  and  who  are 
“called,  beloved  in  God  the  Father  and  kept  for  Jesus  Christ”  must 
also  “keep”  themselves  “in  the  love  of  God”  (Jude  vv.  1 and  21). 

4.  Sign,  renewal  and  unity  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

52.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  double  task  of  communicating  God’s  truth 
and  of  sharing  God’s  love  described  above  that  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
relationship  between  cross  and  resurrection  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
We  carry  “in  the  body  the  death  of  Jesus,  so  that  the  life  of  Jesus  may 
also  be  manifested  in  our  bodies”  (2  Cor.  4 : 10).  A church  whose  glory 
is  the  glory  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  will  become  a sign  by  its 
involvement  in  the  world’s  divisions  and  sufferings  for  the  sake  of 
their  being  overcome  by  Christ.  It  will  not  be  a self-protective,  aloof 
body  but  a ferment,  a seed,  the  first-fruits  of  harvest.  The  church’s 
self-emptying  will  make  it  transparent  to  the  one  who,  though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  the  sake  of  others  became  poor,  so  that  they  might  be 
filled  with  the  riches  of  God. 

53.  The  sign  character  of  the  church  leads  directly  into  witness, 
which  in  extreme  cases  may  take  on  its  strongest  sense  of  martyrdom. 
The  church  is  a community  called  to  manifest  and  signify  the 
permanence  of  the  personal  relationship  of  God  with  the  whole 
creation  in  a specific  way  and  through  a chosen  human  community,  a 
relationship  sustained  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  human  struggles 
“outside”  the  church  for  justice,  peace,  liberation  and  true  partner- 
ship between  men  and  women  are  not  elements  foreign  to  the  one 
creation  of  God.  Therefore  the  witness  which  is  guided  and  filled  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  includes  the  judgment  of  the  world  (John  16:8-1 1),  a 
share  in  its  suffering  (John  1 5 : 20),  and  a manifestation,  in  the  world, 
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of  renewal  in  the  form  of  reconciliation  and  new  life  (John  1 1 : 24-25). 
This  witness  is  taken  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  hope  for  the  return 
of  Christ  and  the  final  implementation  of  his  kingly  rule. 

54.  God  the  Father  glorifies  the  Son  as  by  death  and  resurrection 
the  way  is  opened  to  new  life  in  the  Spirit.  Throughout  this  study,  as  is 
evidenced  by  several  references  in  this  report,  the  participants  in  the 
consultation  have  spoken  of  the  continuing  Pentecost  by  which  the 
church  is  renewed  in  the  love  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  find  a life  in  unity. 
So  renewed,  the  church  is  both  a sign  and  a means  of  renewal  in  the 
human  community,  a renewal  which  can  only  find  its  authenticity  and 
fullness  as  humankind  is  drawn  together  towards  the  consummation 
of  God’s  creation  in  the  perfected  kingdom. 

Note  on  further  study 

55.  We  have  discussed  these  themes  not  only  in  general  or  abstract 
terms  but  in  specific  relation  to  particular  evidences  of  renewal  in  the 
human  community,  e.g.  the  many  instances  of  Christian  witness 
concerning  peace,  justice  and  the  preservation  of  natural  resources; 
the  expressions  of  Christian  fellowship  across  the  barriers  which 
separate  different  social-political  systems ; positive  developments  in 
the  relation  of  women  and  men  in  church  and  society;  the  common 
revision  of  historical  descriptions  of  the  past  by  historians  of  different 
nations.  These  reflections  on  the  church  as  prophetic  sign  are  the 
programmatic  link  between  this  consultation  with  its  basic  explo- 
ration of  ecclesiology  and  the  next  stages  of  this  process  of  study  on 
unity  and  renewal,  which  will  deal  with  the  specific  issues  of  the 
community  of  women  and  men  and  of  the  interaction  of  ideologies, 
social  systems  and  cultures  in  relation  to  the  renewal  and  unity  of 
both  church  and  human  community.  The  church  must  not  seek  to 
express  its  life  and  self-understanding  in  isolation  from  such  issues. 
Its  involvement  in  such  concerns  is  not  something  external  to  its  life 
but  in  its  authentic  forms  will  be  a sign  of  the  good  news,  of  the 
presence  and  promise  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  mystery  of  God’s 
incarnate  self-involvement  with  the  world  and  the  continuing 
Pentecost.  It  will  be  a witness  to  that  glory  which  is  expressed  in  Jesus’ 
prayer;  “. . . what  shall  I say,  ‘Father,  save  me  from  this  hour’?  No, 
for  this  purpose  I have  come  to  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name” 
(John  12:27-28). 

NOTES 

1.  Gathered  for  Life , report  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  Vancouver  1983,  ed. 
David  Gill,  Geneva,  WCC,  1983,  p.50. 

2.  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  Geneva,  WCC, 
1982,  Eucharist,  paragraph  24. 


Unity  and  renewal 


Group  II.  7 

Unity  and  renewal  and  the 
community  of  women  and  men 


The  report  was  read  by  Janet  Crawford,  with  14  persons  participating  in  the 
subsequent  discussion. 

Several  commissioners  thanked  the  Group  for  a clear  and  useful  project 
outline.  There  was  agreement  that  the  subject  matter  was  of  importance,  not 
only  for  the  programme  on  unity  and  renewal  but  for  that  on  apostolic  faith 
also. 

The  discussion  affirmed  the  need  to  deepen  the  theological  reflections 
begun  around  the  Sheffield  consultation  on  the  community  of  women  and 
men  in  the  church  (1981),  especially  with  regard  to  the  Trinity,  Tradition  and 
ecclesiology.  There  were  calls  for  further  work  upon  the  theological  issue  of 
power.  This  was  seen  as  a critical  factor  in  understanding  the  present 
situation  of  women  and  men  within  the  churches.  Of  special  importance  is  the 
relation  between  authority  and  service,  and  the  relation  of  ecclesial  power  to 
issues  of  both  change  within  the  churches,  and  movements  towards  unity 
between  churches. 

The  method  of  the  study — involving  reflection  upon  both  scripture  and 
Tradition,  and  upon  the  experience  of  contemporary  women  and  men  in  the 
churches— was  welcomed.  But  this  must  be  as  broad  as  possible,  including 
contributions  from  all  Christian  traditions  and  from  Christians  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  this  process  it  would  be  important  to  allow  each  group  to  ask  its 
own  questions  in  its  own  way.  The  breadth  of  the  study  might  well  involve 
greater  contact  with  the  many  Christians  not  formally  related  to  the  WCC, 
and  to  persons  of  other  religious  traditions.  One  speaker  missed  the  contact 
with  the  “scientific  world,  perhaps  especially  the  psychologists”  who,  it  was 
suggested,  have  much  to  say  about  questions  of  identity  and  human  sexuality. 
The  moderator  then  put  the  motion: 

That  this  report  be  received  by  the  Plenary  Commission  and  referred, 
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together  with  the  record  of  the  discussion  in  plenary,  to  the  Standing 
Commission  for  use  in  preparing  the  World  Conference. 

On  a vote  by  show  of  hands  this  was  carried  unanimously. 


I.  Overview  of  task  and  report 

One  of  the  issues  selected  to  present  the  inter-relation  between 
unity/renewal  of  the  church  and  the  unity/renewal  of  human 
community  is  the  community  of  women  and  men. 1 The  group  was 
asked  to  reflect  on  this  issue  and  to  present  a summary  of  perspectives 
and  suggestions  for  further  work,  which  it  did  in  the  following  way. 

1.  The  plan  for  the  second  consultation  (“Visible  Unity,  Renewal 
and  Community:  a Study  from  the  Perspective  of  the  Community  of 
Women  and  Men  in  Church  and  Society”)  to  be  held  in  Prague, 
25  September-2  October  1985,  was  presented  and  the  group  affirmed 
the  use  of  case  studies  from  different  contexts  as  our  important  model 
for  unity/renewal  consultations.  In  a discussion  of  the  variety  of 
issues  to  be  presented  at  the  Prague  consultation,  the  group  noted 
that  there  needs  to  be  more  work  done  on  the  issue  of  women  and 
ministries  as  this  will  not  be  a major  focus  at  Prague  (see  below, 
“Relation  to  Other  Studies”,  § 11). 

2.  In  reflecting  on  the  unity/renewal  of  the  church  in  the  light  of  the 
community  of  women  and  men  the  following  perspectives  emerged  as 
particularly  important: 

a)  understanding  of  power  and  authority  and  ways  of  exercising  them ; 

b)  the  nature  of  community ; 

c)  the  relationship  between  scripture,  creeds,  tradition  and  con- 
temporary experience  ;2 

d)  the  relationship  between  gospel,  culture  and  context. 

3.  Based  on  these  perspectives,  some  specific  suggestions  for 
revision  of  the  Chantilly  document  were  discussed  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  group.  These  were  given  to  the  drafters  of  Group  II. 6.  In 
particular,  we  wanted  to  highlight  the  need  to  identify  the  ongoing 
questions  of  ecclesiology  that  might  be  helpfully  discussed  in  the 
coming  consultations.3 

4.  Another  major  perspective  in  the  group  discussion  was  the 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  findings  on  the 
original  CWMC  study  through  increased  participation  from  those  in 
third  world  countries,  and  from  women.  These  may  bring  different 
perspectives  with  ecclesiological  implications. 

5.  In  the  light  of  the  above,  and  in  response  to  the  need  for  the 
Plenary  Commission  to  produce  “an  outline  for  continuing  the 
study”,4  the  Group  proceeded  to  the  task  of  making  suggestions 
concerning  the  entire  study  for  further  work.  These  are  outlined 
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below,  and  presented  for  discussion  and  development  by  the 
Standing  Commission  and  Steering  Group  for  this  study.  They  cover 
the  period  from  the  Standing  Commission  meeting,  Crete  1984,  to  the 
proposed  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1989,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  unity/renewal  study  will  be  one  of  the  major 
themes  at  this  conference.5 

II.  Suggestions  for  further  work  on  unity /renewal 

6.  Programme  outline:  In  his  Stavanger  presentation  “Unity  and 
Renewal:  Introductory  Reflections”,  Paul  Crow  gave  a brief  over- 
view of  the  unity  and  renewal  programme.  He  noted  that: 

The  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community”  in  its  current  form  was  given  life  at  Lima  (1982).  A year  later 
it  was  authorized  with  high  hopes  by  the  Vancouver  Assembly.  Since  this 
new  beginning  the  expectations  for  the  unity  and  renewal  study  have 
expanded  beyond  Faith  and  Order ; it  is  now  recognized  to  be  of  “strategic 
significance”  for  the  whole  World  Council  of  Churches.  As  we  gather  at 
Stavanger  it  is  clear  this  study  brings  rich  and  profound  resources  to  the 
quest  for  visible  unity  and  shall  be  a major  portion  of  the  agenda  at  the 

World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1989 

Beyond  bringing  new  perspectives  about  the  ecumenical  task  and  the 
ecumenical  goal,  the  unity  and  renewal  study  offers  a new  method.  This 
method  has  been  variously  described  as  contextual,  intercontextual,  etc. 
Such  a method  concentrates  upon  experience,  the  richly  diverse  ex- 
periences in  diverse  situations  from  which  God’s  people  bring  their 
yearnings,  their  life  situations,  and  their  theological  reflections.  As  we 
have  listened  to  these  local  witnesses  we  have  come  to  realize  that  some  of 
the  most  theological  issues  come  to  light  in  the  encounter  between  God 
and  God’s  people  in  concrete  experiences  and  situations.  Guided  by  the 
discipline  of  this  theological  method,  the  Steering  Group  is  planning  four 
or  five  consultations  to  deal  with  learnings  from  particular  situations.6 

7.  According  to  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing 
Commission  in  19847 8  the  working  methods  of  this  study  were  to 
include : 

a)  Research  making  use  of  materials  already  collected  in  previous 
studies  of  Faith  and  Order. 

b)  International  consultations  on  ecclesiology  from  the  essential 
inter-relation  between  unity  and  renewal. 

c)  Contact  with  people  in  particular  local  situations  of  brokenness 
and/or  renewal  and  reports  from  groups  that  have  continued  and 
grown  from  earlier  studies  or  are  engaged  in  similar  sharing  of 
experience. 

8.  The  consultations  held  or  planned  so  far  are: 

a)  the  church  as  mystery  and  prophetic  sign  (Chantilly,  January 
1985); 
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b)  visible  unity  and  the  community  of  women  and  men  (Prague, 
September  1985); 

c)  visible  unity  and  the  interaction  of  ideologies,  social  systems,  and 
cultures  with  issues  of  justice  and  peace  (somewhere  in  the  third 
world,  autumn  1986); 

d)  final  consultation  to  prepare  a final  draft  for  the  study;  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  hold  an  additional  consultation  (see 
paragraph  1 1 in  this  document). 

9.  Broadening  and  deepening  the  study  process:  The  Crete  minutes 
have  already  endorsed  the  use  of  a small  number  of  local  groups  as 
part  of  the  overall  design  for  this  study.8  We  are  convinced  that  this  is 
a key  aspect  of  the  study,  but  that  the  process  needs  to  be  broadened 
and  deepened  with  local  and  regional  groups,  particularly  in  the  third 
world,  in  order  to  involve  people  around  the  world  in  discussion  of 
how  questions  of  unity  and  renewal  relate  to  their  own  particular 
needs  and  situations.  Study  groups  would  build  on  the  experience  of 
other  studies  such  as  the  common  account  of  hope  and  “The  Com- 
munity of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church”  in  order  to  move  that 
reflection  ahead.  We  have  reason  to  believe  funds  could  be  obtained 
for  such  a new  emphasis  on  a greater  third  world  participation.  The 
Vancouver  Assembly  view  that  this  study  is  of  “strategic  signific- 
ance” for  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  implies  a readiness  to 
seek  funding.9 

a)  About  one  half  of  the  groups  should  include  persons  who 
participated  in  CWMC  and  other  studies  and  would  like  to  continue 
that  process  of  action/reflection  in  responding  to  new  questions  and 
challenges  that  have  emerged  in  regard  to  unity  and  renewal. 

b)  The  others  should  be  groups  prepared  to  engage  in  a similar 
sharing  of  experience  in  their  struggles  to  witness  to  the  faith  in 
changing  situations. 

c)  Efforts  to  organize  groups  should  be  focused  in  cooperation 
with  churches  and  ecumenical  councils  in  third  world  areas  so  that  a 
way  is  opened  up  for  fuller  participation  of  their  membership  in  the 
deliberations  of  Faith  and  Order.  This  would  also  provide  valuable 
training  in  ecumenical  leadership. 

d)  Findings  of  the  groups  should  provide  major  input  for  a final 
consultation  which  will  prepare  the  report  for  the  proposed  world 
meeting  of  Faith  and  Order. 

10.  Providing  materials  for  the  group  study  process:  In  order  to 
make  the  questions  and  concerns  of  this  study  accessible  to  study 
groups,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  study  materials  that  can  be 
made  available  in  different  languages  and  modeled  for  different 
situations  as  in  the  CWMC  study. 

a)  The  materials  should  make  clear  why  the  study  is  important,  in 
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simple,  non-technical  language  and  should  contain  suggestions  for 
the  formation  of  groups  and  the  study  process.10 

b)  Questions  should  be  formulated  for  study  along  with  additional 
theological  background  and  Bible  study  resources.  One  possible 
design  of  materials  might  include : a short  pamphlet  with  questions ; a 
leader’s  resource  notebook;  a Bible  study  guide. 

c)  A small  consultation  should  be  convened  to  draft  the  study 
materials,  paying  major  attention  to  the  questions  that  are  most 
pressing  to  people  about  unity  and  renewal  (suggestions  for  such 
questions  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Steering  Group  during  this 
meeting).  Our  group  discussed  possible  questions  in  relation  to  the 
major  perspectives  already  raised  in  paragraph  2 above ; the  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  offered : 

Power  and  authority 

— What  does  Christ  teach  about  power? 

— How  are  your  understandings  of  ecclesiastical  authority  influenced 
by  your  government  and  culture? 

— How  are  your  church  structures  in  need  of  liberation  from  anti- 
Christian  cultural  values? 

— In  what  ways  do  (or  don’t)  your  present  church  structures  provide 
opportunity  for  maximum  participation  of  the  whole  people  of 
God? 

— How  does  the  Christian  conception  of  service  relate  to  issues  of 
authority  and  power,  in  both  your  church  and  society? 

The  nature  of  community 

— How  is  the  church  as  you  experience  it  in  your  community  different 
from  the  church  as  you  understand  it  in  the  New  Testament? 

— How  does  your  understanding  of  koinonia  in  the  New  Testament 
affect  your  perception  of  the  ecumenical  task? 

— How  do  you  understand  Christ’s  teachings  about  relations  among 
believers,  and  between  believers  and  those  who  do  not  believe? 

The  relationship  between  scripture,  creeds,  tradition,  and  contem- 
porary experience 

— How  does  the  teaching  of  scripture  about  God  as  creator  and 
redeemer  of  both  women  and  men  enable  them  to  be  one  in  Christ 
and  contribute  to  the  renewal  of  human  community? 

— How  is  the  language  of  scripture  and  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
(concerning  God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  true  God  and  true  man)  best  explained  so  as  to 
enable  both  women  and  men  to  receive  Jesus  as  their  common 
Saviour  and  to  worship  God  together? 
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— What  is  the  place  and  role  of  Mary,  mother  of  God,  in  the 
teachings  and  life  of  your  church,  and  how  do  these  teachings 
affect  your  understanding  of  the  community  of  women  and  men? 

The  relationship  between  gospel,  culture  and  context 

— What  are  the  ways  your  church  enacts  oneness  in  Christ  in  spite  of 
cultural  differences  among  its  members?  In  what  ways  do  you  fail 
to  do  this? 

— How  can  attention  to  social  context  help  you  to  correct  misunder- 
standings of  different  traditions  and  religions,  as  well  as  help  to  re- 
examine your  own  traditions  and  faith? 

— How  do  your  beliefs  about  the  church  as  reconciling  community 
relate  to  the  fact  of  conflicted  and  suffering  women  and  men,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  church? 


1 1 . Relation  to  other  studies : This  unity  and  renewal  study  tries  to 
take  up  key  questions  about  both  ecclesial  and  social/cultural  issues 
that  divide  us,  and  to  reflect  on  these  questions  theologically.  As  such, 
it  assists  in  a fundamental  task  of  Faith  and  Order,  WCC  and  the 
churches.1 1 Among  the  questions  that  have  emerged,  some  are  inter- 
related with  other  studies  in  Unit  I and  might  call  for  special 
consultations. 

a)  The  continuing  concern  about  the  ministries  of  women  in  the 
church  and  the  responses  to  BEM  in  this  area. 

b)  The  interconnection  of  ecclesial  ideas  in  this  study  and  that  on 
the  apostolic  faith. 

c)  Since  issues  of  unity  and  renewal  arise  for  many  people  in  a 
religiously  pluralistic  context  this  could  lead  to  a study  of  issues  of 
church  unity  and  dialogue  with  other  faiths.  Many  other  cooperative 
possibilities  present  themselves  as  well.12  Some  of  them  might  be 
mutual  consultations  with  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism,  or 
with  Unit  III:  Education  and  Renewal  (including  the  sub-unit  on 
Women  in  Church  and  Society). 

12.  Present  staff  arrangements’.  It  is  hoped  that  Faith  and  Order 
and  the  churches  will  be  able  to  respond  to  the  request  from  the 
Sheffield  consultation  on  CWMC  that  it  have  a woman  member  on  its 
staff  in  Geneva. 

13.  Additional  staff  and  funding : This  broadened  and  deepened 
study  process  is  only  possible  if  funding  is  made  available  from  the 
churches  to  pay  for  additional  staff  for  the  four  year  period  of  this 
study,  and  for  the  cost  of  organization  of  groups  and  consultations. 

a)  Full  or  part-time  regional  staff  persons  from  third  world  areas 
are  needed  to  work  in  cooperation  with  regional  ecumenical  bodies 
and  other  interested  groups  in  order  to  carry  out  a serious  third  world 
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study  process.  To  bring  the  input  of  CWMC  concerns  into  the  study 
at  least  one  half  of  its  study  staff  should  be  women. 

b)  We  request  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Steering 
Committee  of  the  unity/renewal  study  to  work  out  a plan  for  staffing 
and  funding  and  urge  the  churches  to  provide  special  funds  to  help  in 
this  important  way  of  increasing  participation  in  the  Faith  and  Order 
World  Conference  proposed  for  1989. 

14.  Summary  of  recommendations : 

a)  The  study  process  should  be  expanded  and  broadened  with 
particular  attention  to  groups  in  the  third  world. 

b)  Study  materials  should  be  prepared  and  circulated  for  trans- 
lations, reinterpretation  and  wide  distribution. 

c)  The  inter-relationship  with  other  studies  should  be  given  careful 
attention. 

d)  The  necessary  funding  and  adequate  staffing  should  be  sought  for 
the  work  of  the  unity  and  renewal  study. 
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Unity  and  renewal 


Group  II. 8 

Unity  and  renewal  in  the  light  of  the 
impact  of  ideologies,  cultures  and 
social  systems  on  Christian  attitudes 
to  issues  of  justice  and  peace 


The  report  was  presented  by  John  Austin  Baker,  and  1 5 persons  participated 
in  the  ensuing  discussion. 

For  many  the  report  raised  profound  issues  about  the  interaction  between 
the  brokenness  of  the  world  and  the  disunity  of  the  church.  Often  it  is 
precisely  those  issues  of  great  concern  to  Christians,  such  as  justice  and  peace, 
which  sharpen  our  divisions,  thus  damaging  the  search  for  both  witness  and 
unity. 

Several  speakers  addressed  the  need  for  clarity  and  precision  in  what  was 
admittedly  a difficult  and  complex  field.  The  term  “church”  should  be  defined 
carefully,  and  used  consistently  throughout;  the  term  “ideology”  might  be  so 
vast  as  to  be  unhelpful.  The  study  itself  must  include  a broad  range  of 
material  because,  we  were  reminded,  the  church  faces  grave  challenges  within 
all  social  systems. 

The  “case  study”  method  was  commended  as  an  important  complement  to 
the  traditional  Faith  and  Order  approach.  Several  points  were  made  in  this 
connection.  It  would  be  essential  to  pay  attention  throughout  the  study  to  the 
experience  of  Christians  in  specific  situations  where  contemporary  issues 
were  related  to  questions  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  In  addition,  we  cannot 
avoid  facing  issues  raised  by  contextual  and  feminist  theologies,  although 
these  new  approaches  must  not  be  romanticized.  And  we  were  reminded  by 
several  commissioners  that  “case  studies”  must  be  very  carefully  selected  and 
prepared  if  responsible  use  is  to  be  made  of  them.  In  particular,  the  criteria 
for  drawing  the  “ecclesiastical  convictions”  underlying  concrete  situations 
must  be  carefully  defined. 

Responding  briefly  to  the  discussion,  the  presenter  noted  the  various 
suggestions  for  clarifying  the  text  of  the  report.  Then  the  plenary  moderator 
put  to  the  vote  the  recommendations  as  amended.  These  were  agreed,  with  2 
abstentions.  The  moderator  then  put  the  following  motion : 
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That  the  report  be  received  by  the  plenary  commission,  and  referred, 
together  with  the  record  of  the  discussion  in  plenary,  to  the  Standing 
Commission  and  Steering  Group,  for  appropriate  use  in  carrying  out  the 
agreed  recommendations. 

This  was  carried,  with  none  opposed. 


Introduction 

1.  The  group  was  very  small,  only  seven  Commission  members  and 
one  consultant  offering  themselves  for  this  work.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  to  consider  the  topic  following  the  planning  of  the  present 
stage  of  the  unity  and  renewal  study  in  Crete  in  1984;  and  one  aim  of 
the  group  was  to  do  some  preliminary  thinking  with  the  third 
consultation  of  the  Crete  programme  for  the  study  chiefly  in  mind. 
The  subject  is  vast,  involving  many  major  elements,  each  of  which 
calls  for  careful  analysis— for  example,  the  understanding  of  the  very 
terms  “ideology”,1  “culture”,  “justice”,  “peace”  and  so  forth.  In 
addition  it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  the  central  thrust  of  the 
whole  unity  and  renewal  study  is  ecclesiological.  The  task  before  the 
group,  therefore,  was  not  simply  to  explore  the  impact  of  ideologies 
etc.  on  Christian  attitudes  to  justice  and  peace,  but  also  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  study  of  this  question  might  throw  light  on  the  nature 
and  mission  of  the  church,  and  on  its  unity. 

2.  In  order  to  evaluate  this  report  correctly  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  solution  which  the  group  adopted  to  its  problem. 
There  could  be  no  question  of  carrying  out  “case-studies”  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  term.  Comprehensive  factual  information,  which 
could  then  be  subjected  to  critical  analysis,  simply  was  not  available. 
We  decided  simply  to  begin  by  sharing  with  one  another  our  personal 
experiences  of  the  situation  of  our  churches  in  these  various 
countries,  and  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which,  as  each  individual 
member  saw  it,  that  church  was  responding  to  issues  relating  to 
justice  and  peace.  On  the  basis  of  these  accounts  we  then  carried  out  a 
modest  but  illuminating  exercise  in  the  theoretical  testing  of  method. 
Given  an  account  of  a church  or  human  community  situation,  was  it 
possible  to  ask  questions  of  that  situation  which  would  deepen  or 
enlarge  our  understanding  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church? 
What  kind  of  questions  would  these  be?  We  were  satisfied  that 
pertinent  ecclesiological  questions  could  be  asked,  and  give  pre- 
liminary samples  of  such  questions.  We  also  became  aware  of  specific 
problems  in  this  process  that  might  well  arise  in  connection  with  the 
third  consultation,  and  these  we  have  noted  in  the  concluding  section. 

3.  Because  of  the  inevitably  limited  nature  of  the  actual  accounts 
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of  our  experiences,  however,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  would  give  a 
misleading  impression  to  publish  these  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
presented  to  the  Plenary  Commission  at  Stavanger.  In  this  revised 
form  of  our  report,  therefore,  we  print  only  the  sections  on  questions 
and  perspectives,  together  with  the  final  recommendations. 


Questions  and  perspectives 

4.  The  common  concern  which  emerged  as  uniting  all  our  discussions 
was  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  various  forms  of  secular 
power— the  state,  “society”,  economic  institutions  and  so  forth.  In 
comparing  the  various  responses  of  Christians  where  this  relation 
raised  issues  of  justice  and  peace,  we  became  aware  of  significant 
differences  in  some  of  our  assumptions  about  the  role  of  the  church, 
its  ethical  stance,  and  certain  aspects  of  its  nature. 

5.  First,  there  are  differences  in  Christian  understanding  of  the 
prophetic  task.  For  some,  “prophecy”  means  primarily  proclaiming 
judgment  on  human  sin,  urging  repentance,  and  taking  a stand 
against  evils.  For  others,  the  stress  is  rather  on  the  servant  role  of 
giving  positive  support  to  what  is  good  in  secular  society,  welcoming 
changes  that  work  for  justice  and  peace,  and  affirming  secular 
progress  and  expressing  God’s  love  for  those  who  achieve  it.  In  the 
former  case,  as  well  as  obedience  to  biblical  example,  there  may  be  a 
variety  of  other  factors  at  work:  for  example,  a sharp  disjunction 
between  the  church  as  the  realm  of  light  and  the  world  as  the  domain 
of  darkness ; or  a triumphalist  view  of  the  church  and  its  history  as  the 
sole  champion  of  what  is  good,  ignoring  its  failures  and  sins;  or  a 
sectarian  view,  setting  one  group  above  another;  or  again,  an 
ideological  attachment  to  the  supposed  values  and  life-style  of  a past 
secular  era.  The  latter  view  invites  questions  about  such  matters  as 
the  reality  of  evil,  the  world’s  need  for  redemption,  and  the  church’s 
vocation  as  the  locus  of  God’s  grace  in  that  situation;  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  other  faiths  and  philosophies;  and  the  significance  of 
incorporation  into  Christ.  There  are  variations,  too,  in  ideas  on  the 
way  the  prophetic  role  should  be  exercised.  Some  feel  that  the 
churches  as  institutions  should  educate  the  consciences  of  their 
members  from  scripture  and  Tradition  on  matters  of  general 
principle,  but  leave  it  to  individual  Christians  as  citizens  to  decide  for 
themselves  how  best  to  work  for  justice  and  peace.  Others  would  have 
the  church  take  an  official,  corporate  stand  on  issues;  and  there  are 
various  positions  in  between. 

6.  Another  series  of  questions  touches  on  points  such  as  the 
following.  Is  the  state’s  authority  God-given,  and  if  so,  how  does  it 
relate  to  the  church’s  authority  over  its  members?  Is  the  church 
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virtually  the  exclusive  arena  of  God’s  word  and  influence,  or  is  God 
also  active  in  general  history,  and  in  what  ways?  Is  the  church  there  to 
“build  the  kingdom”  in  the  whole  human  community,  or  is  it  “called 
out”  of  the  world  so  that,  in  some  sense,  the  kingdom  may  be 
incarnated  in  its  own  separate  existence?  The  answers  to  such 
questions  too  will  be  affected  by  historical  and  cultural  factors.  How 
have  churches  used  their  social  or  economic  power?  Has  patriotism 
or  nationalism,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  become  a parallel  or 
even  higher  commitment  for  Christians,  sanctified  by  their  church? 
What  are  the  influences  of  patriotism  on  Christians  in  a nation  which 
has  suffered  foreign  invasion  or  tyranny?  Another  area  today  where 
analysis  could  be  valuable  is  that  of  the  pluralist  society.  Where  the 
norm  is  that  all  opinions  must  be  given  equal  tolerance,  how  is  the 
church  to  sustain  its  claim  to  be  the  bearer  of  a special  revelation? 
Does  pluralism  in  society  affect  Christian  understanding  of  unity  in 
the  church,  or  inhibit  work  towards  it? 

7.  Connected  to  the  foregoing  is  the  range  of  attitudes  within  the 
church  relating  to  the  tension  between  the  collective  good  and  the 
human  rights  of  the  individual.  Some  Christian  traditions  find  it 
easier  to  adapt  to  political  systems  which  exalt  their  vision  of  society 
over  freedom  of  conscience  and  action  for  the  individual,  while  others 
take  very  much  the  opposite  view.  It  could  be  valuable  to  enquire  how 
far  these  different  emphases  arise  from  differences  in  theology  and 
inner-church  praxis,  and  how  far  they  reflect  prevailing  secular 
ideologies,  or  the  need  to  survive  in  a hostile  environment.  The  world 
scene  presents  many  examples,  and  not  only  from  oppressive  regimes. 
In  Asia,  for  instance,  Christian  groups  active  for  collective  justice  are 
not  yet  so  strongly  aware  of  the  need  simultaneously  to  pursue 
individual  rights,  especially  as  these  affect  women.  Consequently 
Christian  women,  inspired  by  the  belief  that  every  person  is  created 
equally  in  God’s  image,  are  working  to  promote  both  collective  and 
individual  liberation.  In  the  basic  ecclesial  communities  of  Latin 
America  we  find  a striving  for  collective  liberation  which  does  at  the 
same  time  have  very  direct  relevance  to  individuals,  because  it 
operates  on  such  a small  scale  and  is  concerned  with  many  immediate 
personal  or  family  needs.  Again,  in  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  a number  of  other  countries  around  the  world,  the 
churches  find  themselves  involved  in  debates  about  the  conflict 
between  social  welfare  systems  and  individual  liberty  in  a rather 
different  sense,  but  also  in  questions  of  the  exclusion  of  citizens  from 
decisions  profoundly  affecting  their  lives,  such  as  economic,  national 
security  and  environmental  matters.  All  these  are  currently  raising 
acute  controversies  about  the  churches’  self-understanding.  Concern 
too  for  the  world’s  poor  and  oppressed,  often  expressed  through 
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church  networks  and  organizations,  is  changing  Christian  per- 
ceptions of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church  in  many  countries, 
but  equally  is  raising  questions  about  the  economic  and  ideological 
stance  of  so-called  “Christian”  societies. 

8.  Another  complex  of  ideas  can  be  discerned  around  the  theme  of 
ideology.  Many  societies  tolerate  quite  high  levels  of  criticism  from 
their  members.  Resistance  or  repression,  overt  or  covert,  arises  when 
criticism  is  no  longer  content  to  attack  details  within  the  accepted 
framework,  the  dominant  ideology,  but  begins  to  question  the  very 
framework  itself.  Where  church  leaders  make  such  criticisms,  they 
and  their  church  will  face  at  least  anger,  possibly  persecution,  from 
society  at  large  or  the  state.  Moreover,  many  church  members  too 
may  resent  such  attacks  on  the  prevailing  ideology,  and  this  can  lead 
to  division  within  the  church.  Since  few  church  leaders  can  face  this 
with  a good  conscience,  anything  so  radical  as  ideological  dissent  on 
their  part  tends  to  be  very  rare.  We  thus  have  the  ironic  situation  that 
concern  for  church  unity  can  be  a major  obstacle  to  work  for  human 
renewal,  much  as  it  often  is  to  church  renewal.  The  problem  is  made 
more  intense  because  many  situations  of  injustice  calling  for  human 
renewal  cannot  be  corrected  except  by  embracing  a new  ideology. 
Even  though  no  ideology  may  be  ideal  from  a gospel  point  of  view, 
Christian  leaders  may  be  forced  to  take  a “partisan”  stance  on 
political  questions,  if  they  wish  to  exert  any  relevant  influence.  This 
again  may  well  be  bitterly  opposed  by  church  members  of  a different 
political  opinion,  and  the  church  in  question  risks  being  reduced  to 
total  impotence  in  matters  vital  for  human  renewal. 

9.  We  noted  in  our  discussion  that  Christian  visions  of  the  church, 
and  of  its  nature  and  its  role  in  the  world,  often  seem  to  vary 
according  to  its  size  in  proportion  to  the  surrounding  community.  In 
a minority  situation,  with  resulting  powerlessness,  Christians  tend  to 
depend  more  consciously  on  the  miracle  of  God’s  grace  for  survival 
and  growth.  However,  in  situations  where  the  church  as  institution  is 
larger  and  more  secure,  there  is  a greater  tendency  to  regard  this  as 
the  agency  ordained— even  needed— by  God  to  bring  in  the  kingdom. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  valuable  dialogue  between  churches  which 
find  themselves  in  different  societal,  political  and  cultural  situations. 
Where  and  how  have  size  and  circumstance  affected  the  church’s 
understanding  of  itself,  of  the  world  and  of  its  mission  to  the  human 
community?  A related  issue  concerns  the  phrase,  “the  church  of  the 
poor”.  There  are  possibly  major  ecclesiological  ideas  underlying  this 
phrase  which  it  could  well  be  important  to  disentangle  and  evaluate. 

10.  For  a significant  number  of  Christians  in  a variety  of  traditions, 
however,  much  of  this  discussion  would  seem  irrelevant  or  even 
misguided.  For  them,  God’s  will  is  something  to  be  expressed  in 
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timeless  and  unchanging  terms,  unaffected  by  the  particularities  of 
human  life.  Jesus  is  thought  of,  despite  the  testimony  of  the  gospel 
record,  as  the  moralistic  teacher  of  some  vague  ideal  principle  and  a 
few  narrow  rules,  not  as  the  one  who  had  to  make  the  hard  choices 
demanded,  for  example,  by  the  need  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman, 
or  the  challenge  of  opposition  within  Judaism,  or,  supremely,  the 
confrontation  leading  to  his  own  death.  The  Spirit  in  the  church, 
therefore,  inspires  the  preacher  to  proclaim  the  huge,  emotive  but 
inevitably  rather  abstract  ideals  of  love,  joy  and  peace,  but  does  not 
give  much  help  with  applying  these  in  real  terms.  The  church  as  the 
body  of  Christ  has  a vocation  to  teach  the  world  in  this  idealistic  way, 
somewhat  de  haut  en  bas,  but  not  to  commit  itself  to  specific  decisions 
within  the  world’s  ambiguities.  Here  too  there  is  a popular  eccle- 
siology,  strongest  perhaps  in  some  secure  and  traditional  churches, 
with  which  a debate  important  for  the  future  of  the  church  has  to  be 
conducted. 

Recommendations 

1 1 . On  the  basis  of  what  we  have  discovered  together  we  whole- 
heartedly commend  the  method  of  using  concrete  experience  of 
church  life,  work  and  history  as  a way  into  a deeper  and  more 
complete  theological  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  church;  and 
we  are  glad  that  this  method  is  to  play  a substantial  part  in  the  unity 
and  renewal  programme.  We  wish  to  put  forward  the  following 
specific  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  Standing 
Commission  and  the  Unity  and  Renewal  Steering  Committee  in  their 
preparation  for  the  third  consultation  in  1986. 

1.  Case  studies  should  cover  as  wide  a spectrum  as  possible,  if  the 
results  for  ecclesiology  are  truly  to  serve  the  unity  and  renewal  of 
the  whole  church.  We  note  with  anxiety  that  the  studies  proposed 
for  the  third  consultation  include  none  from  the  second  world, 
Latin  America,  Africa  or  Asia.  If,  as  seems  likely,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  ask  for  this  consultation  to  be  redesigned,  there  is  clearly  a 
strong  case  for  a further  consultation  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
material. 

2.  We  have  become  aware  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  Christians  to 
acknowledge  the  ecclesiological  convictions  underlying  any  parti- 
cular situation,  and  that  time  is  needed  in  a consultation  to  allow 
these  to  emerge.  It  is  vital,  therefore,  that  consultations  should  be 
designed  with  sufficient  space  for  this  element. 

3.  Human  situations  are  highly  complex.  If  ecclesiological  reflection 
is  to  be  soundly  based,  very  thorough  and  comprehensive  briefing 
material  on  the  cases  to  be  studied  will  need  to  be  provided  well  in 
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advance,  in  addition  to  the  papers  to  be  delivered  by  expert 
participants.  The  fullest  use  should  be  made  of  help  from  other 
WCC  sub-units  which  have  already  worked  on  the  situations 
chosen  for  study,  and  of  material  available  from  them. 

4.  Reflecting  on  our  material  in  relation  to  the  Chantilly  report  and 
the  new  apostolic  faith  work  on  “The  Integrity  of  Creation”,  we 
have  noted  a major  theological  topic  which  needs  to  be  explored. 
This  is  the  inter-relation  and  interaction  between  the  new-style 
theology  of  creation  and  “kingdom”  theology,  particularly  as  the 
latter  has  developed  in  various  third  world  situations.  The  study 
should  have  specific  reference  to  current  threats  facing  humankind 
globally,  considering,  for  example,  nuclear,  resource  and  en- 
vironmental issues;  and  it  would  be  valuable  if  it  could  pay 
attention  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a realistic  and  practical 
basis  for  Christian  life  and  action.  We  believe  this  would  throw  new 
light  on  the  being  and  mission  of  the  church  in  a world  context. 


NOTE 

1 . Scholarly  discussion  today  recognizes  a whole  spectrum  of  meanings  of  “ideology”, 
ranging  from  intellectually  formulated  political,  cultural  and  social  philosophies  to 
the  most  general  popular  assumptions  about  “life”,  so  that  few  human  convictions 
can  escape  being  labelled  “ideological”  somewhere  along  this  line.  This  must  raise 
questions  about  the  usefulness  of  the  term,  since  a word  that  can  be  applied  to 
everything  ceases  to  have  any  meaning.  In  the  present  report,  having  been  asked  to 
think  in  terms  of  ideologies,  we  have  taken  a mediating  position.  We  use  it  to  refer  to 
the  kind  of  overall  idea  of  a desirable  human  society— part  value-system,  part 
political  belief,  part  cultural  convention,  part  general  worldview— which  most 
people  have,  though  the  degree  to  which  such  overall  ideas  are  articulated  varies 
considerably. 


Continuing  concerns 


Group  III.l 

Faith  and  Order  and  spirituality 
(Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity/ 
Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle) 


Janos  Pasztor  presented  the  report. 

In  a discussion  in  which  15  persons  spoke,  a general  welcome  was  given  to 
all  possible  pursuit  and  deepening  of  this  side  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work. 
Indeed,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  one  might  speak  of  a 
“spirituality  for  ecumenism”  being  needed.  Spirituality,  it  was  repeatedly 
stressed,  must  not  be  taken  separately  from  the  rest  of  life.  Two  voices  asked 
for  more  thought  to  be  given  to  the  exploration  and  support  of  spirituality  in 
different  cultural  and  social  contexts:  could  this  be  pursued  together  with  the 
revision  of  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle? 

A particular  welcome  was  given  by  several  voices  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
common  celebration  of  Pentecost  by  events  highlighting  the  search  for  unity. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  1967  Ecumenical  Directory  of  the  Secretariat  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  explicitly 
encouraged  this.  The  problem  was  noted  that  the  Orthodox  Church  often 
observed  a different  date  from  other  churches. 

Several  speakers  mentioned  the  notable  success  of  the  (Women’s)  World 
Day  of  Prayer  in  March  of  each  year,  and  suggested  that  the  Week  of  Prayer 
for  Christian  Unity  could  benefit  from  a study  of  its  methods  and  procedures. 

Orthodox  speakers  from  Finland  and  Poland  emphasized  that  their 
churches  observed  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity.  These  and  other 
instances  of  Orthodox  participation  were  warmly  welcomed.  Other  speakers 
instanced  some  of  the  theological  problems  involved  in  common  prayer. 
Almost  all  could  be  avoided  through  the  experience  gained  by  attending  the 
worship  of  other  confessions. 

A question  was  raised  about  the  difficulty  in  some  areas  of  holding  joint 
services  on  a Sunday,  especially  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  felt 
unable  to  allow  this.  Could  an  enquiry  be  held  into  how  this  problem  is  dealt 
with  in  different  areas? 
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The  suggestion  of  developing  common  texts  and  commissioning  common 
music  with  which  to  sing  them  was  welcomed. 

Several  questions  were  raised  about  the  quality  of  worship  at  Faith  and 
Order’s  own  meetings;  there  was  general  support  for  the  recommendation  in 
§ 1 1 1. 2 of  fhe  report. 

There  was  then  carried , with  1 abstention,  the  moderator’s  motion  that  the 
report  of  Group  III.  1 be  received  by  the  Plenary  Commission  and  referred  to 
the  Standing  Commission  for  use  in  developing  Faith  and  Order’s  work. 


I.  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle  (EPC) 

I.  Members  of  the  group  discussed  the  fact  that  the  EPC  was  not 
widely  known  and  was  not  used  in  the  majority  of  their  respective 
churches. 

2.  Some  churches  did  introduce  it  some  time  ago,  but  its  use  has 
tended  to  give  way  to  denominational  prayer  cycles.  In  other 
churches  regular  use  is  made  of  EPC  and  a number  make  revisions 
and  translations. 

3.  The  group  very  strongly  recommends  that  the  Geneva  staff  of 
Faith  and  Order  should  find  more  effective  ways  of  communication 
concerning  the  EPC  (articles  in  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  (EPS), 
promotional  events  during  ecumenical  meetings  and  the  publication 
of  an  Ecumenical  Prayer  Calendar  with  the  EPC  were  suggested  by 
group  members).  The  EPC  should  enjoy  particular  emphasis  as  it  can 
be  an  excellent  instrument  of  spiritual  growth  and  ecumenical 
responsibility.  It  works  two  ways : towards  the  cause  of  church  unity 
and  towards  the  spiritual  growth  of  congregations. 

4.  It  was  felt  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a new  edition  of  the  EPC  book 
with  fresh  information  and  other  materials.  Churches  should  be 
encouraged  to  find  appropriate  ways  (e.g.  special  folders)  for 
collecting  additional  material  concerning  the  various  churches  to  be 
prayed  for. 

5.  The  commissioners  of  Faith  and  Order  should  regard  it  as  their 
personal  responsibility  to  further  the  introduction  of  the  EPC  in  their 
own  lands  and  churches. 

II.  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  (WPCU) 

1.  The  materials  for  the  WPCU  are  prepared  jointly  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  group  affirmed 
the  importance  of  the  WPCU. 

2.  It  was  found  that  a number  of  churches  (Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Reformed  and  others)  keep 
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the  WPCU  during  18-25  January  or  during  the  week  nearest  to  these 
dates  beginning  and  ending  with  Sunday.  In  many  cases  during  the 
whole  of  the  eight-day  period  prayer  meetings  are  held  and  the 
WPCU  material  from  Geneva/Rome  and/or  other  prayers  are  used. 
In  some  cases,  however,  only  one  or  two  days  are  observed. 

3.  Others  churches  celebrate  the  WPCU  in  October/November  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  Latin  American  countries,  in  July/August. 
Some  churches  also  have  monthly  ecumenical  prayer  meetings  (e.g. 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month). 

4.  The  WPCU  is  significant  for  many  as  their  only  ecumenical 
experience.  We  noted  that  in  some  churches  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  WPCU  seem  to  be  fading.  In  others  the  interest  has 
remained  or  is  increasing.  In  most  countries  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  actively  involved;  in  others,  only  Protestant  denomi- 
nations come  together.  We  would  encourage  churches  to  come 
together  to  pray  during  the  WPCU,  as  many  do  already,  but 
acknowledge  that  there  are  difficulties  regarding  eucharistic  worship. 

5.  The  group  wishes  to  encourage  the  editors  of  the  WPCU 
materials.  This  work  has  been  very  much  used  and  appreciated.  They 
should  carry  on.  We  think  that  more  prayers  and  litanies  are  needed 
in  addition  to  the  daily  lections  and  meditations. 

III.  Ecumenical  spirituality 

While  discussing  the  issues  concerning  the  EPC  and  the  WPCU  the 
group  was  led  naturally  to  a discussion  on  the  importance  of 
ecumenical  spirituality  and  life-style,  as  it  was  felt  that  spirituality  is  a 
coherent  and  integral  part  of  all  the  matters  with  which  Faith  and 
Order  deals,  and  is  at  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The 
following  considerations  and  suggestions  were  made. 

1.  Ecumenical  spirituality  develops  in  a dynamic  inter-relation 
and  interaction  of  the  life  of  the  participating  churches,  and  on 
various  occasions  when  those  active  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
meet.  Much  of  the  responsibility  for  this  development  is  laid  on  all 
those— staff,  commissioners,  etc.— involved  in  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order.  Faith  and  Order  could  also  contribute  towards  enabling 
member  churches  to  relate  their  participation  in  dialogue  with  people 
of  other  faiths  to  their  Christian  spirituality. 

2.  In  this  dynamic  interaction  the  devotional  life  of  all  ecumenical 
gatherings  plays  a significant  role  (cf.  the  lasting  effects  of  the  worship 
at  the  Vancouver  Assembly).  Therefore  it  is  very  important  that 
morning  and  evening  worship  at  Faith  and  Order  meetings  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared,  and  we  suggest  the  use  of  the  EPC  at  such 
meetings.  We  recommend  that  a half-time  staff  position  might  be 
created  within  Faith  and  Order  to  look  after  spirituality  in  general,  the 
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devotional  life  of  Faith  and  Order  meetings,  and  in  particular  the 
worship  at  the  coming  World  Conference. 

3.  Faith  and  Order  might  challenge  participating  churches  to 
make  ecumenical  spirituality  part  of  the  training  for  the  ordained 
ministry,  and  to  develop  ecumenical  dialogue  on  prayer. 

4.  The  group  welcomed  a recommendation  of  a sub-group  of  the 
Joint  Working  Group  of  the  RCC/WCC  concerning  a proposal  to 
make  the  common  celebration  of  Pentecost  progressively  an 
ecumenical  event  highlighting  the  unity  of  the  church.  Pentecost,  the 
celebration  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  inherently 
connected  with  issues  both  of  church  unity  and  the  church’s  mission, 
and  as  mission  and  unity  are  inseparable,  Pentecost  seems  to  be  a 
natural  opportunity  for  such  an  ecumenical  event.  Unfortunately  not 
all  confessions  celebrate  Pentecost  on  the  same  date. 

5.  Ecumenical  spirituality  finds  its  expression  in  hymns  and 
singing  as  well  as  in  prayers.  Faith  and  Order  could  foster  efforts  to 
find  common  texts  to  sing.  It  would  be  particularly  significant  for  our 
work  if  suitable  music  could  be  composed  so  that  congregations 
might  sing  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed. 

6.  The  group  expressed  its  agreement  with  the  view  that  ecumeni- 
cal spirituality  is  inseparable  from  theology  and  action,  as  Laurentius 
Klein  illustrated  with  the  following  diagram: 


Spirituality 


(mission,  social 
> Action  involvement) 


Theology  <■ 


It  might  be  useful  for  Faith  and  Order  to  study  and/or  give  talks  on 
these  themes  at  ecumenical  conferences,  with  emphasis  on  the  unity 
of  meditation  and  action  in  harmony  with  theological  reflection.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  to  stand  up  for  the  oppressed  is  an  integral 
part  of  Christian  spirituality. 


Continuing  concerns 


Group  I I 1.2 

Proposals  concerning  a fifth  consultation 
of  united/uniting  churches 
and  church  union  negotiations 


Martin  Cressey  read  this  report.  He  ended  by  recalling  the  story  of  Joshua 
and  Caleb  returning  to  the  people  of  Israel  with  their  account  of  the  promised 
land.  United  churches  come  with  a comparable  vision  of  the  promised 
land— one  in  which  there  are  admittedly  giant  difficulties,  but  then  also  much 
fruit:  fruit  which  takes  more  than  one  of  us  to  carry  home. 

In  a brief  discussion,  a warm  welcome  was  given  to  the  mood  and 
substance  of  this  report.  One  commissioner  particularly  welcomed  the  idea 
that  questions  of  identity  would  be  studied  in  depth,  and  another  suggested 
that  theological  education  be  taken  into  the  scope  of  the  consultation. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  moderator  the  motion  to  accept  the  report  and  the 
recommendations  it  contains,  and  to  refer  it  to  the  Standing  Commission 
for  appropriate  action,  was  carried  unanimously. 


I.  Background 

Already  for  the  Edinburgh  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
(1937),  Paul  Douglass  was  commissioned  “to  review  the  objective 
progress  in  church  unity ...”  His  account  of  church  union  dis- 
cussions, of  which  the  biennial  surveys  of  church  union  negotiations 
published  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  are  the  direct  lineal  descendant, 
shows  vividly  Faith  and  Order’s  long-standing  concern  for  the  life  of 
united  and  uniting  churches.  In  recent  years  this  has  led  the 
united/uniting  churches  to  request  Faith  and  Order  to  organize  a 
series  of  consultations  (the  fourth  and  most  recent  being  in  Colombo, 
Sri  Lanka,  in  1981)  at  which  representatives  of  united/uniting 
churches  could  share  experiences,  learn  from  one  another’s  successes 
and  failures,  and  chart  common  ecumenical  ventures  for  the  years 
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ahead.  These  have  proved  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  ecumenical 
scene,  and  not  only  for  the  united/uniting  churches  themselves.  The 
WCC  Central  Committee  in  1984  recognized  the  important  role  of 
the  united/uniting  churches.  These  churches  have  practised  unity  in  a 
costly  way,  and  experienced  a dying  to  their  separate  identities  in 
order  that  a new  form  of  their  identity  in  Christ  may  emerge;  the 
group  expressed  the  conviction  that  this  makes  a unique  contribution 
to  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole. 

II.  The  context  for  a fifth  consultation 

i)  The  Colombo  meeting  set  in  motion  a process  of  consultation 
between  united/uniting  churches  and  others.  This  called  for  two 
approaches : one  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches  and 
the  other  to  the  Pentecostal/charismatic  movement.  The  first  part  of 
that  working  programme  has  made  a good  beginning  through 
consultations  with  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity  and  at  the  Orthodox  Centre  in  Geneva,  but  so  far  nothing  has 
been  done  about  the  link  with  renewal  movements  in  other  parts  of 
the  church. 

ii)  Also  among  the  Colombo  meeting  proposals  was  the  suggestion 
that  the  time  has  come  for  another  meeting  of  the  kind  held  at 
Salamanca  in  1973,  reported  under  the  title  “What  Kind  of  Unity”1. 
The  Salamanca  meeting  brought  together  those  involved  in  various 
modes  and  aspects  of  the  quest  for  visible  unity  and  provided  a 
creative  impulse  for  the  development  of  the  concept  of  conciliar 
fellowship,  which  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  thinking  of  the 
subsequent  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

iii)  The  Colombo  proposals  must  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the 
situation  in  1985.  Naturally  there  have  been  developments  since  1981. 

a)  It  may  well  be  that  the  consultation  of  the  Salamanca  type 
should  now  be  seen  as  part  of  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  perhaps  under  the  general  heading 
of  “Unity  and  Renewal”.  It  is  none  the  less  important  that  the 
united/uniting  churches  meet  to  take  account  of  what  is  happening  in 
other  aspects  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  consider  ways  in 
which  they  can  contribute  to  those  aspects. 

b)  The  actual  union  negotiations  in  some  parts  of  the  world  have 
run  into  great  difficulties.  Attempts  at  covenanting  have  in  some 
places  failed  and  union  conversations  have  either  slowed  down  or 
actually  been  suspended.  There  has  been  self-critical  appraisal  by  the 
united/uniting  churches  of  what  has  happened  to  them  in  the  now 
several  decades  of  their  life.  In  particular  they  have  been  asking 
themselves  whether  the  promise  that  unity  would  further  mission  has 
in  fact  been  fulfilled  in  their  experience. 
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c)  At  the  same  time,  in  some  places  encouraging  signs  of  a positive 
relation  between  unity  and  mission  are  becoming  evident  at  the  local 
level  where  local  ecumenical  projects  of  various  kinds  are  multiply- 
ing. Happily,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  found  it  possible  in 
some  countries  to  participate  in  such  local  projects  and  local 
covenants. 

iv)  Since  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  meeting  at 
Bangalore  in  1978  there  has  been  widespread  agreement  that  among 
the  basic  requirements  for  the  unity  of  the  church  are  structures 
making  possible  common  teaching  and  decision-making.  The  ques- 
tion of  structures  making  possible  common  teaching  and  decision- 
making is,  as  a general  issue,  still  a “pending”  item  on  the  Faith  and 
Order  agenda.  This  may  well  be  a point  at  which  the  united/uniting 
churches  can  make  a special  contribution  to  the  programme  of  Faith 
and  Order,  since  union  negotiation  and  its  realization  have  as  one 
major  outcome  the  achievement  precisely  of  structures  for  a group  of 
churches  which  do  make  possible  common  teaching  and  decision- 
making. The  united/uniting  churches  would  need  in  presenting  their 
experience  under  this  heading  also  to  comment  upon  the  question 
whether  these  achievements  of  structures  in  particular  situations  have 
also  contributed  to  common  teaching  and  decision-making  across 
national  and  regional  boundaries ; in  other  words,  they  would  need  to 
comment  on  the  mutual  relationships  achieved,  somewhat  patchily, 
between  united/uniting  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

III.  Communication  between  united/uniting  churches 

The  united/uniting  churches  have  seen  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  and  its  Secretariat  as  the  chief  means  through  which 
they  communicate  with  one  another.  They  have  felt  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  their  transconfessional  character  to  form  a CWC  of 
united  churches.  This  makes  it  important  for  them  to  have  specific 
channels  of  communication  with  one  another  and  with  other 
churches. 

The  group  therefore  welcomed  the  representation  of 
united/uniting  churches  at  the  Fourth  Forum  on  Bilaterals;  it  also 
received  and  gladly  commends  the  volume  “Called  to  be  One  in 
Christ”  edited  by  Michael  Kinnamon  and  Thomas  F.  Best  on  the 
basis  of  case  studies  at  the  Colombo  meeting.2 

The  group  further  requests : 

i)  the  continuance  of  the  series  of  “Surveys  of  Church  Union 
Negotiations”  with  the  strong  suggestion  that  the  churches  be 
asked,  in  submitting  future  reports  for  these  surveys,  themselves 
to  evaluate  the  dynamics  of  the  various  processes  in  which  they 
are  involved; 
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ii)  the  revival  of  “The  Church  Union  Newsletter”  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  fifth  consultation  (without  prejudging  any 
decision  by  the  consultation  about  its  longer-term  future); 

iii)  consideration  of  the  preparation  and  publication  in  connection 
with  the  fifth  consultation  of  a volume,  analogous  to  Stephen 
Neill’s  Survey  of  Approaches  to  Closer  Union  (prepared  for  the 
Lund  Faith  and  Order  Conference  of  1952),  dealing  with  the 
experience  of  united  churches  in  an  evaluative  way.  This  would 
complement  the  largely  descriptive  volume  “Called  to  be  One  in 
Christ”. 

IV.  A provisional  programme  for  a fifth  consultation 

A.  Time 

Preferably  late  June  or  early  July  in  1987,  arranged  to  fit  with  other 
important  ecumenical  meetings  that  year. 

B.  Finance 

There  is  a small  earmarked  fund  available  for  this  consultation  and 
support  will  be  sought  from  the  united/uniting  churches. 

C.  Place 

Three  possible  host  churches  have  been  identified : 

i)  The  Uniting  Church  in  Australia  will,  on  22  June  1987,  celebrate 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  inauguration.  Its  general  secretary 
has  welcomed  the  idea  of  associating  the  consultation  with  this 
event. 

ii)  The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  (the  Kyodan)  has  never 
hosted  a WCC-sponsored  event  and  its  moderator  and  officers 
have  expressed  a great  interest  in  doing  so  in  connection  with  the 
relationships  of  united/uniting  churches  with  one  another.  Such 
a visit  would  support  the  Kyodan  at  a time  when  it  is  struggling 
with  considerable  problems  of  its  own  agenda. 

iii)  The  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  has  through  its  Council  issued  an  invitation  for  the 
consultation  to  be  held  in  one  of  its  centres,  so  as  to  relate  the 
consultation  directly  to  the  life  and  experience  of  the  united 
churches  of  this  type  in  Europe. 

The  group  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  third  possibility,  as  the  most 
developed,  should  be  the  one  accepted  but  it  recognized  the  strong 
case  for  each  of  the  three.  It  therefore  asks  that  the  Plenary 
Commission  refer  the  question  of  place  to  the  Standing  Commission 
and/or  its  officers,  as  a matter  of  urgency,  for  decision  in  the  light  of 
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such  factors  as  the  cost  of  the  meeting  in  respect  of  the  worldwide  air 
fare  structure. 


D.  Participants 

It  should  be  envisaged  that  each  united/uniting  church  and  church 
union  negotiation  would  send  at  least  two  participants  to  the 
consultation.  The  aim  should  be  to  achieve  a balance  between  those 
who  have  been  involved  in  national  union  negotiations  or  con- 
sultations, those  who  have  experience  in  local  ecumenical  projects  or 
cooperative  ventures,  and  those  who  are  involved  in  particular 
aspects  of  community  renewal,  e.g.  the  community  of  women  and 
men  in  the  church  and  society.  Consultants  should  also  be  invited 
who  can  represent  the  concerns  of  CWCs,  of  the  bilateral  con- 
versations, the  BEM  study  and  (in  relation  to  evangelism)  CWME. 
The  range  of  participation  should  be  such  as  to  enable  a follow-up  of 
the  Colombo  initiative  for  contact  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Orthodox  churches  and  the  Pentecostal/charismatic  movement. 

E.  Agenda 

A possible  theme  for  the  consultation  would  be  “Living  Today 
Towards  Visible  Unity”.  This  would  be  expressed  by  study  of  the  way 
in  which  united/uniting  churches  have  already  partially  fulfilled  the 
requirements  for  visible  unity  on  a broader  scale.  Thus  sections  of  the 
consultation  could  consider: 

i)  the  nature  and  degree  of  doctrinal  and  sacramental  agreement 
that  has  been  necessary  for  union  and  also  the  nature  and 
amount  of  flexibility  and  diversity  in  these  fields  that  has  been 
found  both  necessary  and  valuable  in  united  churches ; 

ii)  the  ways  in  which  the  union  of  churches  has  enabled  the 
Christian  community  to  respond  more  fully  to  its  tasks  of 
evangelism  and  witness  and  service  in  each  particular  location ; 

iii)  models  of  union:  the  way  in  which  structures  for  common 
teaching  and  decision-making  highlight  an  essential  element  in 
the  future  planning  for  conciliar  fellowship  and  visible  unity. 
This  section  would  bring  out  the  spiritual  (or  “doxological”) 
value  of  union  in  itself,  i.e.  not  only  as  an  instrument  of  the 
church’s  mission; 

iv)  the  particular  contribution  of  united/uniting  churches  to  other 
ways  in  which  the  search  for  visible  unity  is  being  pursued,  i.e.  to 
the  study  of  BEM,  to  bilateral  conversations,  or  to  covenanting 
and  local  ecumenical  projects; 

v)  the  question  of  identity:  the  relationships  of  united/uniting 
churches  within  the  ecumenical  movement  to  the  traditions  to 
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which  their  constituting  bodies  belonged,  to  CWCs,  to  one 
another  and  to  other  churches; 

vi)  the  positive  creative  suggestions  that  can  be  made  for  future 
progressive  steps  in  the  search  for  visible  unity. 

These  six  sub-themes  would  be  developed  by  means  not  only  of 
general  reflection  but  also  of  case  studies  which  must  be  prepared  in  a 
spirit  of  genuine  self-critical  analysis.  These  should  draw  not  only  on 
theological  resources  but  also  on  the  considerable  number  of 
sociological  studies  of  church  union  which  are  now  available.  A fifth 
consultation  would  not  be  an  occasion  for  triumphalism  among 
united/uniting  churches.  Rather  it  would  be  a celebration  of  what 
God  has  given  them  and  summons  them  to  be.  It  would  be  a means 
for  their  continuing  servanthood  within  the  ecumenical  movement  as 
a whole,  the  development  of  their  mutual  relations  and  the  for- 
mulation of  a contribution  from  them  for  the  proposed  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Plenary  Commission  endorse 
the  above  proposals  for  a fifth  consultation  of  united/uniting 
churches  and  refer  to  the  Standing  Commission  and/or  its  officers  the 
implementation  of  the  plan  and  (as  a matter  of  urgency)  the  decision 
on  the  place  of  the  consultation. 


NOTES 

1.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  69,  Geneva,  WCC,  1974. 

2.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  127,  Geneva,  WCC,  1985. 


Continuing  concerns 


Group  III.  3 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations 


Emmanuel  Lanne  read  this  report. 

In  a discussion  in  which  13  persons  spoke  the  complementarity  noted 
between  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations  was  generally  welcomed, 
though  one  person  suggested  that  the  report  did  not  adequately  reflect  the 
independent  contributions  made  by  the  bilaterals  towards  greater  Christian 
unity. 

Some  speakers  welcomed  the  suggestions  for  publications  in  this  area. 
Most  discussion  was  devoted  to  the  distinction  between  supposedly  “de- 
veloped” and  “developing”  theologies,  with  the  proposal  for  a special 
consultation  to  consider  “the  problem  of  communication”  between  the 
corresponding  churches.  This  was  felt  by  almost  all  speakers  to  need  more 
careful  thought. 

The  moderator  suggested  the  motion: 

that  this  report  be  referred  back  to  the  drafting  group  with  the  request  that 
a revised  version  be  submitted  to  the  Standing  Commission  for  their 
action. 

On  a vote  by  show  of  hands  this  was  carried  with  2 negative  votes  and  3 
abstentions. 


The  task  of  this  group  was  to  review  recent  developments  in  bilateral 
conversations  and  their  relation  to  BEM,  as  well  as  to  review  the 
report  of  the  Fourth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations,  to  discuss 
ways  to  strengthen  the  complementary  relationship  between  bila- 
terals and  multilaterals,  and  to  report  our  observations  and 
suggestions. 
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I.  Observations 

I.  There  was  widespread  agreement  that  the  report  of  the  Fourth 
Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations1  is  a faithful  and  reliable  summary 
of  the  current  situation.  Of  particular  importance  is  point  7,  p.5,  that 
much  of  the  earlier  tension  or  rivalry  or  competition  between  the 
specific  bilaterals  and  the  broader,  multilateral  dialogue  has  receded 
into  the  background,  especially  since  the  appearance  of  BEM.  Some 
difficulties,  however,  still  remain. 

2.  There  was  agreement  that  the  goals  of  local  or  international 
bilateral  conversations  should  not  be  regarded  as  incompatible  with 
multilateral  dialogues,  but  rather  as  complementary. 

3.  It  was  observed  that  some  churches,  for  example,  in  Africa, 
have  much  difficulty  in  making  their  own  contributions  and  priorities 
heard  in  dialogues  at  the  world  level,  and  that  some  of  these  same 
churches  in  their  local  dialogues  are  unduly  affected  by  outside 
influences.  It  was  agreed  that  each  church  must  listen  to  the  other’s 
perception  of  truth,  whether  seemingly  focused  upon  the  past  or 
upon  the  present,  because  every  church  stands  under  the  one  truth  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  is  himself  both  past  and  present  as  well  as  the  One 
who  is  to  come. 

4.  In  view  of  the  increasing  number  and  significance  of  agreed 
statements  and  convergences  emerging  from  the  various  bilateral 
conversations,  there  was  a strong  feeling  that  the  churches  need  to 
develop  new  forms  of  internal  communication  so  that  the  results  of 
these  conversations  could  be  more  widely  disseminated  and 
appropriated. 

II.  Suggestions 

1 . In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  priorities  of  some  newer  churches  are 
not  the  same  as  those  for  the  older  churches,  some  African  members 
of  the  group  called  for  a specific  WCC/Faith  and  Order  consultation 
that  would  directly  address  the  problem  of  communication  between 
these  different  sorts  of  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Many 
members  in  our  group  coming  from  the  older  churches  centred  in 
Europe  and  North  America  agreed.  The  problems  of  the  newer 
churches  of  the  third  world  deserve  to  be  considered  at  the 
“universal”  level  just  as  much  as  the  more  “classical”  problems  in  the 
history  and  theology  of  the  churches  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
To  this  end  we  also  commend  the  volume  edited  recently  by  Lukas 
Vischer,  on  the  question  of  how  different  churches  may  approach 
their  histories  in  ecumenical  perspective.2 

2.  Special  attention  in  the  dialogues  should  be  given  to  the 
problems,  questions  and  priorities  of  minority  groups  in  the 
European  and  North  American  continents,  such  as  the  unique 
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situation  of  black  churches  within  the  USA,  since  in  many  respects 
their  situation  more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  churches  of  the  third 
world. 

3.  With  regard  to  bilateral  conversations  and  the  agreed  state- 
ments they  have  produced,  the  principle  was  observed  that  the  scope 
of  the  dialogue  membership  affects  the  texture  of  the  document.  In 
view  of  this,  some  in  the  group  expressed  a desire  that  the  different 
dialogues  consider  how  they  may  benefit  from  a wider  and  more 
representative  scope  of  participants  (for  example,  women,  minorities, 
lay  persons,  third  world,  etc.),  and  that  the  statements  emerging  from 
such  consultations  have  the  names  of  the  participants  appended 
together  with  the  countries  from  which  they  come. 

4.  Although  different  dialogues  have  different  immediate  pur- 
poses, some  aiming  at  consensus  and  convergence  and  others  aiming 
only  at  mutual  understanding  and  rediscovery  (as  discussed  in  the 
Fourth  Forum  Report,  p.  6),  our  group  agreed  that  both  sorts  of 
dialogue  are  important  and  that  the  latter  sort  of  dialogue  should  not 
be  overlooked  or  avoided  when  the  former  sort  seems  at  present 
impossible.  At  least  with  God  all  things  are  possible,  and  consensus  is 
certainly  not  possible  without  prior  understanding. 

5.  We  support  the  proposal  that  an  updated  edition  of  the 
Ehrenstrom/Gassmann  volume  Confessions  in  Dialogue ,3  or  a similar 
systematic  presentation  of  the  dialogues’  results,  should  be  produced 
as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  We  suggest  publication  of  a series  of  short  books  giving 
synoptic  presentations  of  the  bilateral  results  attained  thus  far  on 
particular  topics  (such  as  scriptural  interpretation,  baptism, 
eucharist  as  sacrifice,  real  presence,  ministry,  priesthood,  etc.). 

7.  We  suggest  that  the  several  bilaterals  consider,  but  without  any 
feeling  of  constraint,  the  question  of  whether  they  may  claim  as  their 
own  some  results  already  reached  by  other  bilaterals  or  expressed  in 
BEM. 

8.  We  suggest  that  the  present  studies  on  the  apostolic  faith  and  on 
unity  and  renewal  might  be  strengthened  by  consideration,  without 
constraint,  of  the  agreements  already  reached  in  several  of  the 
bilaterals,  and  to  this  end  we  encourage  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat  to  make,  or  sponsor,  a gathering  of  pertinent  material. 

9.  We  suggest  that  the  next  (fifth)  international  Forum  on 
Bilateral  Conversations  to  be  sponsored  by  WCC/Faith  and  Order 
should  focus  on  the  subject  of  the  models  of  unity  which  are 
envisioned  already  in  the  various  bilateral  dialogues.  What  is  the 
shape  of  the  goal  towards  which  we  are  heading? 

Finally,  the  group  agreed  that  all  dialogues  also  represent  spiri- 
tualities in  dialogue.  Thus  an  intentional  attitude  of  repentance, 
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humility,  and  patience  in  the  task  of  dialogues  is  presupposed  in  both 
bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations. 


NOTES 

1.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  125 , Geneva,  WCC,  1985. 

2.  Church  History  in  an  Ecumenical  Perspective : Papers  and  Reports  of  an  International 
Ecumenical  Consultation  held  in  Basle,  12-17  October  1981,  ed.  Lukas  Vischer, 
Bern,  Evangelische  Arbeitsstelle  Okumene,  1982. 

3.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  74,  Geneva,  WCC,  1975. 


Continuing  concerns 


Group  I I 1.4 

Call  to  the  Fifth  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order 


Yemba  Kekumba  read  the  Call  and  recommendations  which  had  been 
drafted  by  the  group. 

In  a discussion  in  which  12  persons  spoke,  a number  of  detailed  questions 
were  raised  and  amendments  proposed.  It  was  understood  that  these  would 
be  carefully  considered  when  the  Call  was  referred  to  the  Standing 
Commission  for  appropriate  revision. 

The  moderator  then  proposed  that  the  four  recommendations  be  voted, 
with  the  amended  Call  being  attached  to  the  first.  On  a vote  by  show  of 
hands,  the  four  recommendations  were  adopted  unanimously. 


Call 

The  time  has  come  for  the  churches  to  assess  together  the  achieve- 
ments, present  state  and  future  perspectives  in  the  search  for  their 
visible  unity,  a unity  “which  is  both  God’s  will  and  gift”  (New  Delhi, 
1961).  The  situation  of  a still-divided  Christianity  within  a divided 
and  threatened  world  calls  for  a renewed  commitment  to  the 
ecumenical  vision.  This  vision  itself  requires  new  clarification  and 
expression  in  order  to  inspire  and  direct  our  ecumenical  efforts  during 
the  remaining  years  of  this  century. 

In  order  to  respond  to  this  challenge  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  fully  supported  by 
decisions  of  the  1983  Vancouver  Assembly  and  the  present  WCC 
Central  Committee,  is  calling  a World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order,  to  be  held  in  1989,  probably  in  Asia,  Africa  or  the  Pacific. 

Standing  in  the  succession  of  previous  World  Conferences  at 
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Lausanne  (1927),  Edinburgh  (1937),  Lund  (1952),  and  Montreal 
(1963),  this  Fifth  World  Conferences  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
churches : 

—to  express  the  reality  of  their  growing  together  towards  unity; 
—to  evaluate  the  current  ecumenical  situation  and  their  own 
ecumenical  tasks;  and 

—to  reflect  together  on  a renewed  vision  of  their  common  ecumenical 
goal  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  towards  that  goal. 

The  studies  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  will  render  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  aims. 

Among  the  major  themes  and  studies  to  be  discussed  and  reviewed 
are  the  broad  ecumenical  impact  of : 

—the  convergence  text  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  and 
the  evaluation  of,  and  reaction  to,  the  official  responses  to  it  from 
the  churches ; 

—“Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith 
Today”;  and 

—“The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community”. 

The  Conference  will  also  contribute  to  the  study  preparation 
for  the  WCC’s  World  Conference  on  “Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity 
of  Creation”  (1990),  and  especially  to  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the 
WCC  in  1 99 1 . An  extensive  study  process,  local  and  regional  as  well  as 
international,  will  prepare  these  issues  for  the  Conference. 

In  approximately  two  years  churches  will  be  formally  invited  to 
appoint  delegates.  Meanwhile  they  are  asked  for  their  prayers,  study 
and  support  in  preparing  this  important  ecumenical  event. 

The  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
Stavanger,  Norway,  24  August  1985 


Recommendations 

Recommendation  I : That  the  “Call”  be  adopted  by  the  Plenary 
Commission  and  sent  to  the  churches  in  1986,  to  be  followed  by 
letters  of  invitation  (for  appointing  delegates)  in  1987. 

Recommendation  2 : That  the  studies  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  Faith  and 
Order  Conference  should  be  planned  with  the  Seventh  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  other  appropriate  world 
conferences  in  mind. 

Recommendation  3:  That  the  Potsdam  Standing  Commission  meet- 
ing (July  1986)  decide  upon  a comprehensive  proposal  and  timetable 
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for  preparing  the  studies  for  the  Conference;  for  specific  date  and 
place;  for  special  consultations,  local  and  regional  groups;  publi- 
cations and  staff. 

Recommendation  4 : That  a special  finance  team  be  appointed  to  begin 
work  on  Conference  funding. 


Continuing  concerns 


Recommendations  for  further  work 
by  Plenary  Commission  members 


The  moderator  invited  Alfred  Bayiga  and  Elizabeth  Nordbeck  to  present  a 
text  which  they  had  prepared  as  the  outcome  of  a meeting  for  new 
Commission  members  earlier  in  the  week.  After  the  presentation,  the 
moderator  commented  that  the  text  was  not  intended  primarily  for 
discussion  at  Stavanger,  but  for  implementation  around  the  world,  as  each 
commissioner  returned  home. 


Although  the  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  are 
clear  with  respect  to  the  tasks  of  the  Plenary  as  a body,  they  say 
little  about  the  responsibilities  of  individual  commissioners— 
responsibilities  that  presumably  continue,  rather  than  end,  with  the 
closing  prayer  of  formal  meeting.  The  following  is  a list  of  suggestions 
(by  no  means  exhaustive !)  that  answer  the  question  posed  by  several 
persons  at  this  meeting : What  could  and  should  commissioners  do  at 
home  to  further  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order? 

1.  As  the  “formal”  link  between  Faith  and  Order  and  their 
churches,  commissioners  should  pass  on  relevant  documentary 
material  and  information  to  the  appropriate  authority  or 
headquarters. 

2.  Commissioners  can  initiate  and/or  suggest  activities  and  pro- 
cesses to  be  carried  out  by  their  churches  to  further  the  agenda  of 
Faith  and  Order. 

3.  Commissioners  can  make  known  in  their  local  churches  the 
current  projects  and  concerns  of  Faith  and  Order. 
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4.  Commissioners  should  maintain  contact  with  Faith  and  Order 
staff  as  appropriate,  forwarding  to  them  church  information  relevant 
to  Faith  and  Order  concerns. 

5.  Commissioners  should  consult  Faith  and  Order  staff  when 
appropriate,  for  assistance  in  clarifying  Faith  and  Order  issues  in 
response  to  local  concerns. 

6.  Commissioners  should  be  spokespersons  for  Faith  and  Order 
by  presenting  and  assessing  its  goals  and  work.  This  can  be  done,  for 
example,  through: 

—workshops  and  Bible  study  programmes ; 

—denominational  and  interdenominational  publications ; 

—local  newspapers ; 

—seminary  classes  and  Christian  education  courses ; 

—national  and  local  church  meetings ; 

— sermon  and  prayer  (including,  but  not  limited  to  the  Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity). 


The  Faith  and  Order 
Commission 


. 

- 


By-Laws  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission 


1.  Meaning 

In  these  by-laws: 

The  Commission  means  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  includes  both  the  Plenary 
Commission  and  the  Standing  Commission. 

The  Officers  of  the  Commission  mean  the  Moderator  and  Vice- 
Moderators  of  the  Plenary  Commission  and  Standing  Commission. 

The  Secretariat  means  the  Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order. 

The  Council  means  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Assembly  means  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  Central  Committee  means  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

2.  Aim  and  functions 

The  Aim  of  the  Commission  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in 
one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in 
common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

The  Functions  of  the  Commission  are : 

(a)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order,  and  worship  as  bear  on 
this  task  and  to  examine  such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial,  and 
other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of  the  Church; 

(b)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and 
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development  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep  prominently 
before  the  Council  the  obligation  to  work  towards  unity; 

(c)  to  promote  prayer  for  unity ; 

(d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to 
one  another  which  cause  difficulties  or  which  particularly  require 
theological  clarification ; 

(e)  to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer 
unity  with  one  another  and  to  provide  information  concerning  such 
steps ; 

(0  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means 
available,  reports  of  Faith  and  Order  meetings  and  studies; 

(g)  to  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose 
churches  are  engaged  in  union  negotiations  or  other  specific  efforts 
towards  unity. 

The  Commission,  in  pursuing  its  work,  observes  the  following 
principles : 

(i)  It  seeks  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and  study  but 
recognizes  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to 
initiate  steps  towards  union,  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one 
another.  The  work  of  the  Commission  is  to  act,  on  their  invitation, 
as  helper  and  adviser. 

(ii)  It  will  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to 
share  reciprocally  in  giving  and  receiving  and  no  one  is  asked  to  be 
disloyal  to  his  convictions  nor  to  compromise  them.  Differences 
are  to  be  clarified  and  recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements. 


3.  Organization 

(a)  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  constitutionally  responsible 
to  the  Central  Committee.  It  is  part  of  Programme  Unit  I on  Faith 
and  Witness  together  with  the  sub-units  on  Church  and  Society,  on 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  and  on  Dialogue  with  Peoples  of 
Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies. 

(b)  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  shall  consist  of  a Plenary 
Commission  and  a Standing  Commission. 

(c)  The  Plenary  Commission  will  have  as  its  primary  task  theologi- 
cal study,  debate,  and  appraisal.  It  will  initiate  the  programme  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission,  lay  down  general  guidelines  for  it,  and 
share  in  its  communication  to  the  churches. 

(d)  The  Standing  Commission  will  have  as  its  task  to  implement 
the  programme,  to  guide  the  staff  in  the  development  of  Faith  and 
Order  work,  and  to  make  administrative  decisions  on  behalf  of  the 
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Faith  and  Order  Commission,  to  supervise  the  ongoing  work  and  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  in  between  meetings  of  the  Plenary 
Commission.  It  shall  represent  the  Commission  in  relation  to  the 
Programme  Unit  I Committee  and  Council  generally. 

(e)  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  120 
members  (including  the  Officers  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Standing  Commission).  The  Standing  Commission  shall  consist  of  a 
Chairperson  and  not  more  than  30  other  members. 

(f)  Both  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Standing  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee,  in  the  following 
manner: 

(i)  The  Plenary  Commission,  at  its  last  meeting  before  the 
Assembly,  shall  appoint  a Nominations  Committee  to  prepare  a 
list  of  names  for  the  election  of  a new  Standing  Commission  by  the 
Central  Committee. 

(ii)  The  Central  Committee  shall  appoint  the  Moderator  and  the 
members  of  the  Standing  Commission,  who  hold  office  until  the 
following  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The 
Standing  Commission  shall  elect  not  more  than  four  Vice- 
Moderators  from  among  its  members.  The  Chairperson  and  the 
Vice-Chairpersons  shall  be  the  Officers  of  both  the  Standing 
Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission. 

(iii)  The  Standing  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Central 
Committee  a list  of  candidates  from  which  shall  be  chosen  the 
members  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  who  will  hold  office  until  the 
next  Assembly. 

(iv)  Vacancies  on  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Standing 
Commission  shall  be  filled  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Standing  Commission. 

(g)  Since  the  size  of  the  Commission  precludes  full  representation 
of  member  churches  of  the  Council,  appointment  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  personal  capacity  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
Commission.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  a 
reasonable  geographical  and  confessional  representation  of  churches 
on  the  Commission  and  among  the  Officers  and  Secretaries.  The 
Plenary  Commission  should  include  in  its  membership  a sufficient 
number  of  women,  young  and  lay  persons. 

(h)  Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  Council  but  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  are 
eligible  for  membership  of  the  Commission. 

(i)  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  for  appointment  by  the 
Central  Committee,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  his  name  is 
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acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  belongs.  A member  should  be 
willing  to  accept  some  responsibility  for  communication  between  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  his  church  and  ecumenical  bodies 
in  his  country. 

4.  The  Secretariat 

(a)  The  Standing  Commission,  after  due  consultation  between  the 
Officers  of  the  Commission  and  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
shall  propose  for  nomination  the  members  of  the  Secretariat  for 
appointment  and  reappointment  by  the  Central  Committee  or  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 

(b)  A sufficient  number  of  Secretaries  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
adequate  performance  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Secretariat  shall  maintain  full  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Council,  with 
Programme  Unit  I,  and  as  required  with  other  Units  of  the  Council. 

(d)  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  agreed  at  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Commission  or  Standing 
Commission.  To  this  end  the  Secretariat  shall  keep  in  regular  contact 
with  the  Officers  and  other  members  of  the  Commission. 

5.  World  Conferences 

(a)  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Standing  Commission  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  Commission,  the  Central  Committee  so  approves. 

(b)  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  conferences  shall  be 
addressed  to  churches  throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour. 

(c)  Such  conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  churches  to  represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers, 
and  observers  may  also  be  invited. 

(d)  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the 
reports  and  recommendations  of  World  Conferences  to  the  churches. 

6.  Meetings  of  the  Commission 

(a)  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  once  between 
Assemblies,  but  may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  the  Standing 
Commission  after  clearance  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Council.  j 

(b)  The  Standing  Commission  shall  normally  meet  every  year  but  $ 
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may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  the  Moderator  in  consultation  with 
other  Officers  of  the  Commission  or  at  the  request  of  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Commission. 

(c)  The  Secretariat  will  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of 
meetings  of  both  the  Plenary  Commission  and  Standing 
Commission,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other  records,  and,  in 
consultation  with  the  Moderator,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

(d)  A member  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  by  advance  notice  to 
the  Secretariat,  may  name  a proxy  acceptable  to  his  church  to 
represent  him  at  any  meeting  at  which  he  is  unable  to  be  present. 

(e)  A member  of  the  Standing  Commission  may  name  a person  to 
represent  him  at  any  meeting  at  which  he  is  unable  to  be  present  but 
such  a person  may  not  vote. 

(0  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the 
Moderator  so  rules,  but  not  to  vote.  In  particular,  in  order  to  secure 
representation  of  its  study  groups,  members  of  these  may  be  invited 
to  attend  either  body  as  consultants. 

(g)  The  Moderator  of  the  Commission  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of 
the  Vice-Moderators,  shall  preside  at  such  meetings.  In  the  absence  of 
these  officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect  its  own  Moderator.  One-third  of 
the  total  membership  (including  proxies)  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Central  Committee.  Questions 
arising  about  procedure  shall  be  decided  by  a majority  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

(i)  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  of  the 
Standing  Commission,  the  Moderator  and  Secretariat  shall  decide 
that  there  is  business  needing  immediate  action  by  that  Commission, 
it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post  the  opinions  of  its 
members,  and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be  treated 
as  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a duly  convened  meeting. 

7.  Faith  and  Order  studies 

(a)  The  Standing  Commission,  giving  due  attention  to  the  general 
guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Plenary  Commission  (see  3c),  shall 
formulate  and  carry  through  the  study  programme. 

(b)  The  Secretariat,  as  authorized  by  the  Standing  Commission, 
shall  invite  persons  to  serve  on  the  study  groups  and  consultations. 
They  shall  pay  particular  regard  to  the  need  to  involve  members  of 
both  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Standing  Commission  in  the 
study  programme,  whether  by  membership  of  study  group,  con- 
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sultations,  or  by  written  consultation.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to 
special  competence  in  the  fields  of  study  concerned,  and  to  the  need 
for  the  representation  of  a variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and 
theological  viewpoints. 

(c)  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are,  and 
those  who  are  not,  members  of  the  Commission.  They  may  also 
include  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  member  churches  of  the 
Council. 

(d)  In  planning  such  studies,  all  possible  contact  shall  be  sought  or 
maintained  with  allied  work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices 
as  those  of  regional  or  national  councils  or  of  individual  churches,  or 
of  ecumenical  institutes  and  theological  faculties  or  departments. 

(e)  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports , as  requested,  for  discussion 
in  the  Commission,  at  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order,  or  at 
Assemblies.  Any  such  report  should  bear  a clear  indication  of  its 
status. 

(f)  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order 
papers  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretariat,  provided  that 
adequate  financial  resources  are  available. 


8.  Finance 

(a)  The  normal  working  expenses  of  the  Commission  and  its 
Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  general  budget  of  the  Council.  The 
Secretariat  and  the  Standing  Commission  shall  be  responsible  for 
drawing  up  an  annual  budget  in  conformity  with  the  financial 
procedures  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  for  submitting  it 
through  normal  Council  procedures,  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Central  Committee. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a financial  report  annually  to  the  Standing 
Commission. 

(c)  The  Standing  Commission  shall  be  responsible  for  deciding  the 
allocation  of  available  funds  to  particular  studies,  and  the  Secretariat 
shall  communicate  such  decisions  to  the  officers  of  study  groups. 


9.  Revision  of  By-Laws 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  the  Standing  Commission  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Committee.  Any  proposed  amend- 
ment must  be  circulated  in  writing  to  the  members  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  not  less  than  three  months  before  the  meeting  at  which  it 
is  to  be  considered  for  adoption  and,  for  adoption,  requires  the 
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approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Commission 
present  and  voting. 


10.  Communication  with  the  churches 

The  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Standing  Commission  shall  be 
concerned  to  facilitate  communication  with  the  churches.  They  shall 
make  generally  available  results  of  studies  where  such  studies  are 
formally  communicated  to  the  churches  through  the  Central 
Committee.  In  certain  studies,  the  Commission  may  invite  a formal 
response  from  the  churches. 


Members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
and  the  Secretariat  of  the  Commission 


Officers 

Moderator 

*Prof.  John  Deschner  (United  Methodist  Church),  3211  Drexel  Drive, 
Dallas,  TX  75205,  USA 

Vice- Moderators 

*Metropolitan  Bartholomew  (Archondonis)  of  Philadelphia  (Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople),  Rum  Patrikhanesi,  H.  Fener,  Istanbul, 
Turkey 

*The  Rev.  Dr  Horace  O.  Russell  (Jamaica  Baptist  Union),  Queen’s  Street 
Baptist  Church,  25  East  Queen’s  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
*Mrs  Mary  Tanner  (Church  of  England),  Highclere,  Camp  End  Road,  St 
George’s  Hill,  Weybridge,  Surrey  KT13  ONW,  England 
*The  Rev.  Fr  Jean  M.R.  Tillard  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Couvent 
Dominicain,  96  Empress  Road,  Ottawa  KIR  7G2,  Canada 

Members  of  the  Secretariat 

The  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

Mrs  Eileen  Chapman,  Administrative  Assistant 

The  Rev.  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany: 
Lutheran),  Director 

The  Rev.  Dr  Gennadios  Limouris  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople) 

The  Rev.  Dr  Hans-Georg  Link  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran) 
Mrs  Renate  Sbeghen,  Administrative  Assistant 
Frere  Max  Thurian  (Reformed  Church  in  France) 

Members  of  the  Commission 

Pastor  Samuel  K.  Ada  (Evangelical  Church  of  Togo),  CEVAA  12  rue  de 
Miromesnil,  75008  Paris,  France 

Rev.  Dr  S.T.  Ola  Akande  (Nigerian  Baptist  Convention),  P.M.B.  5113, 
Ibadan,  Nigeria 

Rev.  Fr  Joachim  Alliende  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Postfach  180, 
Hoehrerstrasse  91,  5414  Vallendar,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Fr  Ambrosius  (Orthodox  Church  of  Finland),  Valamo  Monastery,  79850 
Uusi-Valamo,  Finland 


Member  of  the  Standing  Commission 
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Rt  Rev.  T.S.A.  Annobil  (Anglican  Church  of  Ghana  (The  Church  of  the 
Province  of  West  Africa)),  Bishopscourt,  P.O.  Box  85,  Sekondi,  Ghana 

Dr  Kamol  Arayaprateep  (Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand),  14  Pramuan  Road, 
Bangkok  10500,  Thailand 

•Prof.  Dr  Torleiv  Austad  (Church  of  Norway),  Menighetsfakultetet, 
Gydas  V.  4,  Oslo  3,  Norway 

Dr  Joyce  H.E.  Bailey  (Methodist  Church  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Americas),  c/o  Methodist  Church,  Overseas  Division,  25  Marylebone 
Road,  London  NW1  FJR,  England 

*Rt  Rev.  John  Austin  Baker  (Church  of  England),  South  Canonry,  71  The 
Close,  Salisbury  SP1  2ER,  England 

Rev.  Alfred  Bayiga  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroun),  B.P.  1041, 
Yaounde,  Cameroun 

Dr  George  Bebawi  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  St  John’s  College,  Bramcote, 
Nottingham  University,  Nottingham,  England 

Dr  Robert  W.  Bertram  (Association  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches), 
Lutheran  School  of  Theology,  1 100  East  55th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60615, 
USA 

Rev.  Prof.  Andre  Birmele  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine),  87  rue  Strohl,  67520  Marlenheim,  France 

Rev.  Plutarco  Bonilla  (Methodist  Church),  Apartado  4900,  1000  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica 

* Protopresbyter  Vitaly  Borovoy  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  22 
Danilovskij  Val,  113  191  Moscow,  USSR 

Rev.  Fr  Frans  Bouwen  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Sainte  Anne,  B.P.  19079, 
Jerusalem,  Israel 

•Miss  Haydee  Bouzada  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Quintino  Bocayuva  663, 
1216  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Prof.  Raymond  E.  Brown  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  3041  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027,  USA 

*Rt  Rev.  Manas  Buthelezi  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  South  Africa), 
Central  Diocese,  P.O.  Box  32413,  Braamfontein  2017,  South  Africa 

Prof.  Archpriest  Nicolas  Chi varov  (Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church),  Academy 
of  Theology,  19,  Lenin  Square,  1000  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

Rev.  Nancy  Cocks  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada).  Apt.  204,  7126-133A 
Street,  Surrey,  B.C.  V3W  7Z9,  Canada 

•Rev.  Janet  Crawford  (Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand),  St  John’s 
College,  202  St.  John’s  Road,  Auckland  5,  New  Zealand 

•Rev.  Martin  Cressey  (United  Reformed  Church),  Principal’s  Lodge, 
Westminster  College,  Madingley  Road,  Cambridge  CB3  OAB,  England 

•Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  Crow  Jr  (Disciples  of  Christ),  P.O.  Box  1986,  Indianapolis, 
IN  46206,  USA 

Dr  Raoul  Dederen  (Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church),  SDA  Theological 
Seminary,  Andrews  University,  Berrien  Springs,  MI  49104,  USA 
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Very  Rev.  Prof.  George  Dragas  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople),  5 Beech  Crest,  Durham  DH1  4QF,  England 

Rt  Rev.  Prof.  Noah  K.  Dzobo  (Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church),  P.O.  Box 
18,  Ho,  Volta  Region,  Ghana 

Mrs  Lloyda  Fanusie  (Methodist  Church),  Albert  Academy,  Berry  Street, 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 

Mrs  Marguerite  Fassinou  (Protestant  Methodist  Church),  OPEO,  B.P.  97, 
Porto  Novo,  Benin 

Dr  Kyriaki  A.  Fitzgerald  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople),  25 
Thorndike  Street,  Arlington,  MA  02174,  USA 

Rev.  Prof.  Duncan  Forrester  (Church  of  Scotland),  7 Murrayfield  Avenue, 
Edinburgh  EH  12  6AU,  Scotland 

Rev.  Dr  Julia  Gatta  (Episcopal  Church),  47  Fellen  Road,  Storrs,  CT  06268, 
USA 

Dr  Beverly  Gaventa  (Disciples  of  Christ),  170  Shaftsbury  Road,  Rochester, 
NY  14610,  USA 


Rev.  Dr  K.M.  George  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church),  Orthodox 
Theological  Seminary,  P.B.  98,  Kottayam,  Kerala  686.001,  India 

Rev.  Jacqueline  Grant  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  5761 
Deerfield  Trail,  College  Park,  GA  30349,  USA 
Archbishop  Gregorios  of  Shoa  (Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church),  P.O.  Box 
1283,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Ms  Frieda  Haddad  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antiochia),  P.O.  Box 
113,  Beirut,  Lebanon 
Dr  Salesi  T.  Havea  (Methodist  Church  of  Tonga),  P.O.  Box  57,  Nukualofa, 
Tonga 

Prof.  E.  Glenn  Hinson  (Southern  Baptist  Convention),  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Box  1856,  2825  Lexington  Road,  Louisville,  KY 
40280,  USA 

Prof.  Dr  L.A.  Hoedemaker  (Netherlands  Reformed  Church), 
Wassenberghstraat  58,  9718  LN  Groningen,  Netherlands 
*Rev.  Prof.  Thomas  Hopko  (Orthodox  Church  in  America),  St  Vladimir’s 
Seminary,  575  Scarsdale  Road,  Crestwood,  NY  10707,  USA 
Dr  Thomas  Hoyt  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  Hartford 
Seminary,  Hartford,  CT  06105,  USA 
*Rev.  Prof.  Akira  J.  Imahashi  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  1-8 
Kugahara,  6 Chome,  Ohta-Ku,  Tokyo  146,  Japan 

Rev.  Dr  M.J.  Joseph  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar),  Mar  Thoma 
Theological  Seminary,  P.O.  Bag  287,  Kottayam,  Kerala  686.001,  India 

Rev.  Fr  David  Kapkin  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Theological  Seminary, 
Medellin,  Colombia 

Prof.  Walter  Kasper  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Kath.-Tfieol.  Seminar, 
Liebermeisterstrasse  12,  7400  Tubingen,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
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‘Archbishop  Aram  Keshishian  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church),  B.P.  409, 
Beirut,  Lebanon 

Ms  Aileen  Khoo  (Methodist  Church  in  Malaysa),  Gereja  Trinity  Methodist, 
6 Jalan  5/37,  Petaling  Jaya,  Selangor,  Malaysia 

Archbishop  Kirill  of  Smolensk  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  22  Danilovskij 
Val,  113  191  Moscow,  USSR 

Prof.  Dr  Gisela  Kittel  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Reformed), 
Osianderweg  5,  4937  Lage-Horste,  FRG 

Rev.  Dr  Christoph  Klein  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession), 
Tipografilor  12,  2400  Sibiu,  Romania 

Rev.  Fr  Jacob  Kollaparambil  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Catholic  Bishop’s 
House,  Kottayam,  Kerala  686.001,  India 

Dr  Mikolaj  Kozlowski  (Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church  in  Poland),  Ul. 
Kutnowska  21,  04-090  Warsaw,  Poland 

‘Prof.  Ulrich  Kuhn  (Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  GDR: 
Lutheran),  Kefergasse  23/9-20,  1 140  Vienna,  Austria 

Dom  Emmanuel  Lanne  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Monastere  benedictin, 
5395  Chevetogne,  Belgium 

Rev.  Coralie  N.  Ling  (Uniting  Church  in  Australia),  51  White  Street, 
Wangaratta,  Vic.  3677,  Australia 

♦Prof.  Jan  M.  Lochman  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Heuberg  33, 
4051  Basel,  Switzerland 

Prof.  Nicolas  Lossky  (Patriarchate  of  Moscow),  66  rue  d’Hautpoul,  75019 
Paris,  France 

Dr  Zenaida  P.  Lumba  (Methodist  Church),  Harris  Memorial  College,  P.O. 
Box  1174.  Manila,  Philippines 

*Rev.  Augustina  Lumentut  (Christian  Church  in  Central  Sulawesi),  Jin 
Salemba  Raya  10,  Jakarta-Pusat,  Indonesia 

Rev.  Harald  Malschitzky  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in 
Brazil),  Faculdade  de  Teologia,  C.P.  14, 93.000  Sao  Leopoldo  — RS,  Brazil 

*Dr  Jaci  Maraschin  (Episcopal  Church),  Rua  Rego  Freitas  530,  E — 13, 
01220  Sao  Paulo— SP,  Brazil 

Rev.  Dr  Melanie  A.  May  (Church  of  the  Brethren),  Church  of  the  Brethren 
General  Offices,  1451  Dundee  Avenue,  Elgin,  IL  60120,  USA 

Rev.  Canon  Martin  H.K.  Mbwana  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Tanzania), 
Anglican  Consultative  Council,  14  Great  Peter  Street,  London  SW1P 
2NQ,  England 

Rev.  Alberto  Moises  Mendez  (Baptist  Convention),  Seminario  Bautista,  San 
Jeronimo  111,  Mexico  20  D.F.,  Mexico 

Rt  Rev.  Monsengwo  Pasinya  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  B.P.  505, 
Kisangani,  Zaire 

Mrs  Nakayike  Musisi  (Church  of  Uganda),  222  Elm  Street,  Apt  905, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  1K5,  Canada 
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*Dr  Preman  Niles  (Presbyterian  Church),  c/o  Christian  Theological 
Seminary,  1000  West  42nd  Street,  Indianapolis,  IN  46208,  USA 
Rev.  Dr  Kjell  O.  Nilsson  (Church  of  Sweden),  Nordic  Ecumenical  Institute, 
Box  438,  751  06  Uppsala,  Sweden 

Rev.  Dr  Elizabeth  Nordbeck  (United  Church  of  Christ),  Lancaster 
Theological  Seminary,  555  West  James  Street,  Lancaster,  PA  17603, 
USA 

Dr  Peder  N^rgaard-H^jen  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark), 
Institute  for  Systematic  Theology,  K0bmagergade  44-46,  1150  Copen- 
hagen K,  Denmark 

Mrs  Rosemary  Nthamburi  (Methodist  Church  in  Kenya),  P.O.  Box  47633, 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

♦Mrs  Mercy  Amba  Oduyoye  (Methodist  Church),  Dept  of  Religious  Studies, 
University  of  Ibadan,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 
Prof.  Alexei  Osipov  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  22  Danilovskij  Val,  113191 
Moscow,  USSR 

♦Prof  Wolfhart  Pannenberg  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran), 
Sudetenstrasse  8,  8032  Grafeling,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Dr  Jorge  Pantelis  (Methodist  Church),  Casilla  356,  La  Paz,  Bolivia 
Dr  Park  Soon  Kyung  (Methodist  Church),  EWHA  Women’s  University, 
Seoul  120,  Korea 

Mrs  Park  Sun  Ai  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Christian  Conference  of  Asia,  Fifth 
floor,  10  New  Industrial  Road,  Off  Paya  Leber  Road,  Singapore  1953, 
Republic  of  Singapore 

Rev.  Dr  Martin  F.G.  Parmentier  (Old  Catholic  Church),  Lieven  de  Keylaan 
49,  1222  LD  Hilversum,  Netherlands 
Rev.  Janos  Pasztor  (Reformed  Church  in  Hungary),  Calvin  ter  16,  4044 
Debrecen,  Hungary 

Mrs  C.E.  Pattiasina-Toreh  (Protestant  Church  in  the  Moluccas),  Box  1139, 
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This  is  the  official  record  of  the  1985  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  In  this  gathering-its 
first  since  adopting  the  famous  ecumenical  convergence  text  "Bap- 
tism, Eucharist  and  Ministry  "-the  Commission  reviewed  the  initial 
response  to  and  reception  of  BEM,  and  outlined  further  work  in  its 
other  major  studies  on  the  apostolic  faith  and  unity  and  renewal. 

The  Commission  addressed  other  important  concerns  such  as 
spirituality,  united/uniting  churches,  bilateral  (interchurch)  discus- 
sions, and  the  implications  of  its  theological  work  for  areas  as 
diverse  and  challenging  as  the  integrity  of  creation  and  racism. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  been  called  the  most 
broadly  representative  theological  forum  in  the  world.  This  book  will 
be  an  important  resource  for  understanding  how  Christians  around 
the  world  are  seeking  greater  visible  unity,  a common  expression  of 
their  faith,  and  a vital  Christian  witness  in  today's  world. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches. 


